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THE GOLDEN APPLE: 
Ol, CHRISTMAS WITH THE SHERSTONS. 
—_——$—@———___—__. 
CHAPTER VILL 
I am constant as the northern star, 
Of whose true fixed and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament. 
Julius Cesar. 
‘Tux smile faded off the girl’s face instantaneously. 
She ran into the Jittle house, and returned in a 
moment With a glass of .wine, which she held to his 
lips. 
_ He drank some, and then mounted upon the thres- 
bold, aud painfully and slowly gained a lounge near 
the door of thé little room into: which she ushered 
him. 
“Oh, if Marjorie was’ only here—she is so'skilled 
n healing! Can ‘you: bear tovyhave me remove your 
boot? I am»sure it,aaght to: be done.” 
“Yes; it seems.as.if that would be instantancous 
revel. Cut it, if, you ean.” 
Sh * found a sharp knife of her father’s, and though 
the di licately pencilled eyebrows were contracted in 
palniul sympathy, shewént through the task. 
The linb was frightfully swollen. She shuddered 
= slice saw it, and went away at once for baadage 
id water, 
- As the coolness of the water slowly dripped along 
bo buruing limb, Markuuttered a thankful exclama- 
lon. 
a ah, blessed water ! how countless are the favours 
you bestow upon us!” ejaculated he. 
His lair nursé administered the relief copiously. 
ii Tam a poor doctor,” -said: she, “but I should say 
10 bones are broken,” 
A dislocation, then? for ‘I cannot make {)e first 
atiempt, at standing. Ab;) but the water works 
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[2UE WIZARD'S RETURN. ] 


I do not mind the pain now. I shall do 


magically. 
famously.” 

He was bolstered up with cushions, and he glanced 
around him curiously, now that his mind was not 
absorbed by his suffering. 

The room held rustic furniture, and very primi- 
tively-fashioned were the walls; but it had a refined 
air, a pretty look which even a fastidious eye must 
recognize. 

The walls'were not papered, but hung with chintz 
of a tiny pattern, a sort of stone-coloured ground with 
a meandering spray of rose-buds. ‘These curtains not 
only. gave a cool, graceful appearance to the apart- 
ment, but covered the Kittle closets and shelves along 
the sides from observation. 

A tiny stove occupied a little alcove, and its utensils 
were carefully put away in the great chest beyond. 
A book-case well filled,.a few statuettes, one fine en- 
graving, and an endless variety of flowers dexterously 
disposed, lent an effect «any a richly-furnished 
drawing-room might have envied. 

Mark’s eye camé back again to the graceful figure 
and lovély iaceof tle youthful mistress, and he spoke 
his thoughts aloud. 

“You said rightly; it is far more like an oriole’s 
nest thaiva hermit’s cave, ora wizard’s hut. But who 
would éver have suspected our island held such a 
little paradise?” 

She sniiled gaily, and: pointed to the windows. 

One was free from blind or shutter, and looked into 
the little circular garden; the other had a wooden 
shutter only, no glass at all, except three or four round 
apertures not more than an inch in diameter, with a 
magnifying-glass fitted into them. 

She swung the latter wide open, and carefully 
wheeled the lounge to it. 

“ There,” exclaimed she, triumphantly; ‘see what 
a prospect the oriole has! Here she knows what is 
passing beneath while none suspect that her little 





nest is perched so as to command every move- 
ment.” 

It wasas she said. The windows commanded the 
beach, the reef, the broad sweep of the sea, and the 
narrow path leading along the rocks to the island. 

Mark saw his own boat, a little speck, moored still 
as he had left it. He had noticed the magnifying- 
glass in the shutter. 

The mystery was solved for him how she had re- 
cognized him at once without coming into his pre- 
sence. 

He understood also the use of that great mirror 
mounted upon a stand with castors to move it before 
the window. 

He only admired the simplicity of the arrangements, 
and tlieir ingenious result, no longer marvelling 
at the wizard’s reputation among the simple country 
folks. 

“It is a charming spot, and as romantic as se- 
cluded. it would be perfect if its mistress never grew 
weary of loneliuess,” said Mark, gazing questioningly 
into the girl's face. 

Her eyes suddenly filled with tears. 

“Ah,” said she, “how should you, @ stranger, 
“euess so speedily what my father has never mis 
trusted ?” 

‘Concerning what?” asked Mark, gently. 

“You know before you question,” answered she, 
with vehemence; “that I am pining for companion- 
ship and sympathy from some one of my own age. 
Oh, how blessed to have a sister, a brother!” 

The same wistful grief he had seen in the haunted 
spring shadowed her face once more. 

Well,” said he, ‘‘thespell of loneliness is broken at 
last. It shall not be my fault if it be resumed.” 

Sho wasstill standing with downcast eyes. 

“ And I do not know the name ofthe gentle mistress 
of the Nest,” pursued Mark; “tell me so much, at least, 
before your father comes?” 
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She raised her hand, and looked into his face with a “T have cared for a sufferer in the need of h the blood oozing from a wound in his lip, 
truthful smile. answered Oriole, her wet eyes flashing’ pro he had set his teeth: to hold back the m Ren, 
“TI told you long ago; I am Oriole.” “should my father’s daughter done otherwise?” agony. a 


“What! is thet your name? how charming! You 
could not find amore appro one, I am sure. With 
that slender 
tora sweep of tresses—yes, indeed, I 


"He did not add what he longed to say 

“Come, sweet-voiced one, fold + vention wings 
upon my breast; be the oriole of my home and 
heart. 


Yet I will not aver his eloquent eyes did not reveal 
ht. 


the inner 

Oriole ed and looked down, as shy and 
startledas her namesake, sup Mark and bis gun 
bad in view of the s nest. 
ly, however, she turned her head and 


see that you 


“ My father is coming; tell me your name, that I 

may it to him.” 
ark Sherston,” answered the youth, readily. 

“ What, from the great house—from the Manor? 
you cannot mean it!” 

“Tam Serle Sherston's son,” re Mark, some- 
~what dismayed by the swift look of consternation on 
her face. “I hope there is nothing in the fact to 
disturb you.” 

She stood vibrating on the threshold, and answered 
hastily, although the uneasy look did not leave her 


“ Not for me, certainly.” 

Butas she closed the door, and went out to the 
secret gateway, she murmured: 

“Tt will to my perplexity, for though I know 
not wherefore, I am sure my father bears the 
Sherstons no good will. I would not ‘have the poor 
youth guess how frightened I am. For my father has 
Jaid such stress on my remaining ‘unseen, :E dread to 
tell him what I have done.” 

last werds trembled op her lips, the hedged 
gateway unclosed and the wizard entered. 

She ran to meet him the more eagerly for her 
momentary fears. 

“Oh, my father, you were so long away, and I have 
‘wanted you so much!” 

“What for? my sweet, my pet, my birdling. 
Could not you stay quiet in the nest, with all your 

and flowers, —- ~ js ? What would you have 
of the old wizard fatbe 

“ Ever so much; a I have really needed you. 
‘Listen to me, dear father.” 

“* Well, come into the house, and I will hear it all.” 

“ No, no!” 

And the little white hands banging to his arm held 
‘him back. 

“Not there; but here—there is a visitor in the 
house, my fether.” 

“ Oriole, child, what mean you ?” 

“It is a poor youth who came hunting on the island. 
He was climbing by the precipice and he fell, and his 
foot caught in a vine; and there he hung, his head 
downward, and could not stir an inch to help himself. 
Isaw him. Oh, father, dear, it was so frightful, and 
he seemed so noble and gallant, I could not help giving 
him such aid as I could.” 

The broad forehead of the wizard had been dark- 
ening. 

. Tash child, what could you do?” 

“I helped him with my scarf, and somehow we got 
up to the brow of the hill, and—and——” 

She paused, the sweet eyes dropping, the cheek 
flushed hotly. 

“Go on, child. Why do you hesitate, Oriole?” 

“ Because I am afraid of your anger—oh, my father! 
And why should I be? it was but an act of humanity; 
it would have haunted me always had I turned away 
without helping him. Ie was suffering terribly—oh, 
he was so frightfully pale, and he tried so hard to 
smother the groans so as not to frighten me. And I 
took him to the Nest, father; and he is there now, 
with a broken ancle, I fear. But he has promised not 
to reveal its presence, nor my being with you, and I 
know he will keep it. I would answer for him with 
my life.” 

“You stake strongly upon a day’s acquaintance,” 
eaid the wizard. “So the sportsman has found out 
the Oriole’s Nest. It isasad mischance. Very much 
I fear I shall rue the day; but don’t tremble so, my 
child, I shall not be wroth with you. Doesthe injured 
youth belong near us?” 

Oriole stole an uneasy glance into his face as she 
replied: 

nT i is but a moment since that I thought to ask his 

ame. Itis Mark-Sherston, father.” 

The wizard started so violently that the white hand 

as flung off from his sleeve where it Lad been 

inging. 

His whole face grew black as night. 

“ Child, child,” said he, bitterly, “do you know what 


ure, that white aaron and golden- | O 


He laid his hand on her head falteringly : 
“T would rather the Nest would have burned down, 
riole, than that ‘one of them should)dteam of) its 


“You will receive 


neve waa pale 
dant proof of i. I will 


he is and noble; 


“So soon 


poset mt 


you shall bear him p 

He walked to fro, @ Risbeattyroreiotng 
the subject. 

“ Well,” said he, at “ the deed is done ; there 
is no help for it; I sp Phew Serpe! doom 
Come, my don't look so poor little 
birdling! I meant not to * ga Ooms tuand 
show me this woundedenemy. 1 will not be worse 
than an Arab; he shalltiave hespitality and care, 
now he has crossed out Shay , 

They went. together where Mark wag anxiously’ 
"Phe & tter’s the daughter's f 

he la at r’s face 
showed him how his —t ‘been teceived. 
oe any: saluted respectfully, Mark 
d prow 

oe 1 fear "hat your 5 re in a 

to me is a matter of I 


beg that you will believe: me, vee I. gt ig 
even torture shall wring from me any information of 
what has taken place tony. If you will help me get 
to my boat,I will do thebestI canto getaway. Or, 
may send word to the mainland for one Rufus Wiite 
to come for me, and none shall know but I was hurt 
on the ledge ; in either ease, you may rest testred ng 
ill result shall come to you or your daughter.” 

The black, piercing “eye of the wizard» had bee 
searching the noble face of Mark while he uttered 


these words, and his face had brightened. 
He came forward to Mark's side, saying with a 
grave smile: 


“TI believe you, young man. You cannot think it 

strange, a man who has such a birdling as my Oriole 

yonder, is cautious hew the fowler or huntsman is 

admitted near its nest. I knew you not. I was ex- 

tremely disturbed at your appearance here, I admit it 

freely. Now I have seen you my fears are set at rest. 

I know I can trust you.” 

Mark smiled, and Oriole came forward and kissed 

him tenderly. 

“Thank you, thank you, father.” 

“And do you mean to allow me to stay here till my 

ankle is better?” asked Mark, doubtingly. 

“T must examine it and see how much it is injured. 

You know I bear something of a doctor's reputation, 

however uncanny.” 

Mark smiled again. 

He was profoundly eiaaned with the majestic 

bearing of the wizard. He wonderedjhow poor Rufus 

could have been so terrified; to him oe grand 

features, the dark and brilliant eye, the long grey 

locks and snowy beard, were expressive only of the 

utmost benignity and 

Oriole seemed perfectly at ease now that the frown 

had left her father’s forehead, and she came ‘to his 

side, attentively watching his movements as he care- 

fully and skilfully examined the swollen ankle. 

“A bad dislocation, and considerably inflamed,” 

murmured he. “ There are some strips of pasteboard 

in the closet, Oriole; bring- them, wil: you, and some 
dages. Where's old Marjorie?” 

“*T don’t know, I am sure; you know she is never 

about when most needed,” replied the girl, as she 

went away for the designated articles. 

“Take hold of the side of the lounge, Eagle,” said 

the wizard, calmly, nodding to the astonished Mark ; 

“that’s your name, you understand; you're the eagle 

whe has swooped into the oriole’s nest; I am the 

wizard, yonder the oriole; mind, those are the names, 

no others.” 

Mark laughed. 

“ But you're not taking hold as I bade you.” 

Mark obeyed, wondering still. 

The request, however, was speedily explained. His 

new physician suddenly seized the wounded limb with 

a powerful grip, braced himself against the lounge, 

and the bone slipped back into its place. 


} power through know. 
fia” 


“It is over now,” said-the wizard; “ you bore it 
bravely. Oriole, bring a sip of wine w the es 


existence. And there he is, the serpent in the midst n 8 short jared limb 

of it, and if, as ae: say, his limb is bro there he | ¢ an es alps tied 
niust remain. serpent in the Oriole “mut- able, he could not Tom aN expression ¢f 
tered he, feroely. “Have I not reouived ela admiration for the wizard’s skill. . 
injury alread ust heavens, can t more but you 

store f. tor me?” eee ae % that impose 













inte fe the bimb, What. will you 


_, Wear It very graciously, repli a ark, loughingy, 


ith | tay Hoang man 


Be Fm for we have been on 
3 but his conduct since 
‘ <a has been at the: Manor is 
P< sl think our guest ruled 


~| like coals of fire, 
of agitation which 


bb ti, Eagle.” 
eye like an orb of 
saddle ereatare, who has 


le inouse, 
time fin downright 
pes And I e, think of 


~ “Fam. interested. me aa hore 


seen the man. If you choose to’ me so much 
—— me all that ba phased siu ce you saw him 
| first. 

Mark, rea drawn forth to confidence, told him 


Sect igen 

t is truly singular proceeding, that a west 

should usé such uni oli age ‘ Sno Sl 
2 suggestion, bat it 

ry ka iw steely sc 

would think he held parent in his 
tile of ties of some youlpable deed of 


Mark's face flushed hotly, his eyes flashed, and 
sealy, checking himself from angry response, he said, 
“it it were any one else but pay bo father, I should 
say so too; but to one.who knows him, has so well 
fathomed his vaillaty foods and honourable nature, 
his almost wo! ly tender character, as I have, 
the supposition is absurb.” 

A bitter, sarcastic smile curled the wizard’s lips, 
but his face was averted, and Mark did not see it. 
Both were silent and melancholy, till Oriole came 
back from a brief visit to the garden. She came with 
her hands full of herbs. 

“ These are all good for bruised flesh ; tell me what 
to do with them, father,” said she, with a smile, but 
paused, dismayed by their grave looks. 

Both hastened to assure her that there had been uo 
quarrelling between them. 

“T have been telling this bold Eagle, whose wins 
is so securely clipped, that he must remain here some 
time. What say you, my Oriole, can we keep hin 
from pining for his proud eyrie, in our humble cot ?” 
“T think the trouble will be to push me out after! 
have found my way to it,” responded Mark. 

She drew a sigh of relief, and said with a smile aud 
blush, very charming in the eyes of both ber lis- 
teners : 

“TI was afraid you had been angry, there were 
such stern looks on your faces. Ab! you must not 
quarrel, you two, because it will ve me 80.’ 

* And about — friends; you better write tle 
cause of your detention at once; ‘but, if you please, 
I would prefer that you did not say that you were 
here,” —- the wizard. t 
“T think I can we a replied Mark, “if you 
will give me pencil and pa, 

Oriole brought them te oo 

Mark hastily scrawled this note. 

“My Dear Moraer:—Do not be startled upou re- 
ceiving these lines, and 1 that you will not see 
me for several days. I have met with a slight accident, 
nothing serious at all; only just enough to serve as al 
excuse for staying away from the Manor while « 
certain disagreeable guest is there. Rather a selfish 
Frectting, Pll admit, leaving youto bear it alone, but 
I'll endeavour to atone for it a extra attentions when 
T return. I would my address, but fora nervous 








u have done ?” 


Mark sank back with « sharply drawn breath, 


give 
dread of being hunted up by the before-meytioned 
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— 
torment; therefore, please don’t ask me where I have 
found a resting place, especially when I assure you I 
have all possible attention and kindness. If you wish 
to communicate with me before Iam ready to return 
home, give your letter to Rufus White. He will see 
that it is forwarded. 
“ Ever your affectionate Marx.” 

He held the pen some few moments hesitatingly. 

“Should he add a posteript for hisfather?” But he 
jaid it aside without adding anything, and passed the 
open sheet to the wizard. — ; 

He at first deckined reading, but complied when 
Mark said earnestly : - 

“] prefer that you should; I wish you to see that 
] write nothing to betray my retreat. I willmakeout 
a short list of articles for Rufe to bring me, and add a 
note of instructions for Rafe himself. Will it be too 
much trouble to take them across the water? my boat 
ig still there.” ‘ 

“No trouble whatever; I shall enjoy a trip by star- 
light. Your craft will seem like a little witch 
by the side of my clumsy yawl. When old Marjorie 
returns, I will set forth; 1 know this Rufus White. 
Poor, old fellow! he will be afraid.of my trans- 
fixing him by an evil spell if he takes the letter 
from my hand. A most uncanny creature is the 
wizard in his eyes. But I shall manage somehow, 
nofear of that. And I think weshall make you com~ 

rtable.” 
ar have no fears of that,” replied Mark, with a 
sparkling glance after the light figure which had 
fitted into the little bedroom. ‘When all other 
entertainments fail, I must coax this Marjorie to finish 
the fortune-telling she began some days ago.” 

“Did you listen with faith?” 

“None at all, at the time; but, oddly enough, 
eventstranspiring since, have made her words siguifi- 
cant.” 

“She is an eccentric creature. I keep her because 
she adds a great deal to my wizard reputation; but 
she cannot endure the island; her wild nature craves 
deeper excitement; she wanders where she will, and 
sometimes we do not see her for days. I have asignal 
to give her notice that she is wanted.” 

As he spoke he took down a pistol, went out to the 
door, and fired it three times in quick succession. 

Oriole came out from her retreat, and looked out at 
the window. 

4If Marjorie comes, she will give me directions for 
making a healingliniment. Iam glad you have called 
her, father.” 

“Tam going down to look after the boat. If I can 
see Marjorie anywhere I will go on my way to the 
other shore. Do I understand that you wish me to 
wait for this Rufus to bring your clothes from the 
Manor, my Eagle?” 

“Ifyou will be so good. Rufus is a faithful fellow. 
He will keep silence, though I won't promise Le don’t 
think me in the mostawful plightimaginable. I hope 
you will have no trouble ii finding him.” 

“Lhave no fears of that; but I may not return 
until late. I shall sleep in the cave, Oriole.” 

“Where is that ?” asked Mark, curiously. 

“Some distance below, where all the visitors be- 
lieve I live in hermit style on herbs and roots, sleep- 
ing upon the moss. They little dream of the Oriole’s 
Nest so far above. New I will descend. Be good 
children until my return.” 

Mark smiled. 

Oriole threw him a kiss from her dainty, white 
hand in answer. The young man rubbed his eyes 
when he was presently left alone. 

Could it be it was no dream, but a reality that he 
had solved the mystery of the isle, had discovered the 
Oriole's Nest? 


‘CHAPTER Ix. 
He that has light within his own clear breast, 
May sit i'the centre and enjoy bright day; 
But he that hides a dark soul and foul thoughte, 
Benighted walks under the mid-day sun. ‘aie 


As twilight flooded the manor with its crimson and 
gold glories, Mr. Sherston looked. around anxiously 
or his son. 

“Where is Mark, Ernestine 2” asked he, coming, to 
the table where his wife was arranging the pretty tea- 
service in readiness for the entrance of the servants 
with the evening repast. 

“He went away, this morning early, with his gun; 
outin the boat, I presume. . He said he should not 
teturn until late, so there’s no cause for alarm.” 

Still Mr, Sherston, looked anxious and troubled, and 
presently he asked. im a hesitating voice : 

“Did you mind his manner when he went away ? 
Did he seem heated or vexed im any way?” 

“I did not.remark, anything. in lar; he cer- 
tainly said nothing about it; why do you ask, Serle 2” 

“Oh, nothing aly I thought. he, was a little irri- 
tated by Mr, 1's remarks out in the garden.” 





“Tt would uot be strange if he were; that person 
certainly gives abundant opportunities for offence. 
Oh, Serle, I wonder.at you for not sending him away 
from the Manor before; he drives us all frantic,” 

Her husband made an #mpatient gesture. 

“ Ernestine, I wish you would have a little forbear- 
ance—a little regard for your husband’s feelings. He 
is rough and a little soured by misfortunes, but a true 
friend of mine. Have patience with him, if you love 
me.” : 

Mrs. Sherston sighed, and then seeing the worn, 
troubled face of her husband, she laid her white hand 
on his arm, and with a sweet, affectionate smile, 
answered : 

“Forgive me, Serle, for my petulance. I ought 
indeed to be willing to bear far greater trials for your 
sake, But your very tenderness and thoughtfulness 
have spoiled me, you see; I will try to do better.” 

Serle Sherston’s eyes filled with tears; he put his 
arms around her waist and drew her to him, while he 
said falteringly, and with deep emotion : 

“ Ernestine, my beloved, it grieves me solely to see 
you disturbed. in this manner. Oould I remove the 
cause. without bringing deeper distress, believe me it 
should be done. How gladly would I die to secure 
you and Mark from harm.” 

He drooped his head to her shoulder, and a half 
sob choked his words. 

Something of the anguish in his heart was revealed 
in the tone of his voice. 

“ Serle,” said. his wife, startled by a cruel fear; “if 
there is anything for me to know, do not shrink from 
telling it. I can. bear anything bravely; anything 
but to lose your love, or to meet dishonour.” 

He groaned, dropped her hands hastily and strode 
to the window. 

At that moment came Rufus White with Mark’s letter. 

Mrs. Sherston tore it open hastily, ran her eye 
through and handed it to her husband, while she went 
away to pack up the portmanteau of clothing he had 
sent for. 

“This is very singular,” observed Mr. Sherston, as 
he folded the note. ‘‘ Rufus, do you know how seri- 
ously Mark is hurt ?” 

“No, sir, 1 know nothing about it. The—a man 
came with the note, and I brought it; that’s all I 
know, if you please, sir.” 

“Perhaps it is as well,” mvrmured Serle Sherston, 
turning the note uneasily in his hands. “He will 
have had time to forget the morning's altercation be- 
fere he returns.” 

Mr. Kinmouth here made his appearance, and be- 
hind him the servants with the tea-tray. 

Mrs, Sherston returned in a few moménts, and 
sending Rufus to the kitchen for a warm supper, re- 
quested him: to wait till she could write afew lines 
to send with the clothes. 

Mr. Kinmouth glanced around the room with one 
of his grim smiles. 

“ Your son is absent, Sherston; how’s that 2?” 

“ Mark has been out shooting and has met with a 
slight accident, so be judges it prudent, to remain 
quiet in the quarters into which he has fallen... We 
shan’t have him at the Manor for some few, days,” re- 
plied Mr. Sherston. 

“Humph! anaccident,eh? Didn’t break his neck ; 
I suppose it was somebody’s else he’d like to have 
broken. A choleric fellow; doubtless he meant to 
stay when he went,” growled out old Kinmouth. 

Mrs,, Sherston’s delicate cheek flushed, but she 
bent earnestly over the cups tls pee iy and 
colouring, ing not to . Her, hus bit 
his lip and hastily, passed the muffin-plate. to, his 
obnoxious guest, hoping those delicious, successes 
the cook would occupy and thereby silence the tron- 
_— — me 

But. Wharton spoke up a sharp - 

“Any one who knows Mark is quite, Py aware 
there is no shamming in his nature,.,; Dees he send 
word that he is hurt, Mrs. Sherston?”..; 

“ Enough to prevent his coming home for ‘a little 
while; but he assures me it is nothing serious. .;] am 
not at all alarmed about him, dear Jessie, so you ey 
be certain there is no chance for it; for lam a f 
and foolish mother, I.confess,” 

“And who has extended him the needed hospi- 
ac: ee engl tropte-of hia * 

“ He does not tell us; a i Of his. 
us seh eyes, were bent upon her plate; she was 

ent and a’ ' ; 

The Australian watched her ely, and. after, 
the others had left the table; he detained; her in the 


room. +4 ‘ 
a ‘ f y , § 2 es 
eotaea, when gore tee Gok ec ae thet athe 
for, tbat of 1 oe 
this very night,” 
7 him 


vit ; c 
“You are too rough and: harsh,” 


somewhat resentfully; “why do, yor make ‘i 
dislike you 80? That is no wets to-your 


Mrs,, Sherston had gone out to find Rufus, and her 
husband was leaning drearily against the opeu door 
of the hall-outside, so there were none to listen. 

The old man gave a savage laugh. 

“He, he, pretty one! I don’t need to stoop to 
cajoling now.', I. haye an iron screw; why fritter 
my patience away coaxing when a single turn of the 
wrench brings, the same result,” 

“T know you havesome: powerful secret, but some 
one else may use it also; better not have their dislike 
against you.” 

“Ay, Lalone hold the secret, and a jolly ono it is; 
is notthat enough, Miss Jessie ?” 

“ Are you sure? It seemed to me,from what the 
old witch fortune-teller said, her vague hints gave me 
to suspect that the wizard knew something agninst the 
Sherstons’ fair name, and I imagined it might be the 
same thing, I suspected their residing so near the 
Manor was not without design.” 

_ He grasped her arm s0 fiercely that she shrank back 
in pain. 

“The wizard! Tell me quickly how he looks.” 

She paused to rally from her affright at his change 
of mood, then answered with her eyes on his face to 
watch every shade there, 

“A tall, powerfully framed man, with strong 
features and an eye which would be inky black butfor 
a spark always aflame there, making it rather a lurid 
glow than any colour at all.” 

The Australian shut his teeth down upon his grim 
lip with fierceness. 

“IT know of such an eye. 
than some pictures—go on.” 

“ There is little more. Long locks of grey, and @ 
beard of snowy whiteness covering half his breast. 
He seems a man of keen intellect, notwithstanding he 
plays the juggler to amuse these superstitious country 
folks. I cannot exactly tell you why, but I have had 
a deep impression that he was in some way connected 
with the Mancr.” a 

“Snowy beard, long grey hair, that will. not cor- 
respond,” muttered the old man, leaning. heavily 
against the open window, through whose vine dra- 
pery without came the cool evening air; “it cannot 
be him! St, George! what a relief.” 

“ Beard and hair might be readily assumed; theeye 
is the. surer testimony,” said Jessie, in her cool, de- 
liberate tones, “ If there isa man with such an eye who 
is able to mar your plans, you had better look to it.” 

“You may be sure I shall not rest until I am satis- 
fied. I have listened carelessly to the talk about the 
wizard; I may need your help, Jessie.” 

“ You will have it so long as the end you seek mets 
my approval. But hush, the servants are comiuig.” 

She glided away swiftly, and the old man followed. 

How little did either suspect that the thicket of rose- 
bushes, whose trailing branches curtained the window, 
concealed a crouching figure, screened alike by the 
shrubbery and the darkness; and that every word 
they had spoken, though in such suppressed tones, had 
gone through the open window to those listening ears, 

Yet had Kenneth Kinmouth beheld those gleaming 
eyes, as the bowed figure straightened and, darted 
away, he had needed no further investigation to show 
him that the man of all others whose presence he 
dreaded was nearat hand, As it was, he went out 
boldly, and taking a cigar, requested the company, of 
his shrinking victim to take a walk. 

Of course Mr. Sherston did not refuse. Tho miser- 
able man made no impotent efforts to escape his tor- 
bi but surrendered himself, unresistingly to his 
ate. 

“T tell you what, Sherston. 


Your words are better 


I've made. up my 


of } mind, to, start back to Australia after I’ye seen one 


thing done ; and it won’t be in a hurry, you'll be tor- 
mented by my presence, after once leaving. ; I. can 
tell you, that.” ' 

Poor Sherston felt no relief at this annoubcement, ;; 
for he knew very well the utmost,would be wrung 
from him before he was leftin peace. He kept, silence, 
Oe aa set I suppose, though I 

“You ow what I mean, I su tho fo 
haven't spoken it out plainly Tp I want se 
that high-mettled son of yours married to. my Jassie, 
I don’t care whether you keep it from him that she is 
any kin of mine or not; but I want to seo the mar-,., 
riage, The sooner the better, and then I'm | 

You talk as if it werein my pow@ tocompel Mark 
to marry as, I wish. The girl is well enough; but if 
she don’t suit him, what's to be done?” , |; : 

Kinmouth fired up. 

“Well enough! I should think she 
show, me another such spirited, han 
F wed Tl quit yo Ppperrs If it, wasn’t ¢ 

up, heart and soul, in } 
tal you Ta look higher for Zour Henaioy what 
ig he? A Sherston. A mighty proud name it; would 
nats I spoke out—now wouldn't it?” 
| The sensitive man he addressed od. 


i Af you'll 
iM tie 
is, 





aoe tue sarcastic tone, and venture cnraiee 
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Narurat Curiosrrizs.—In a garden in Dorset- 
shire, two or three rows of broad beans, having borne 
the usual crop, were about to be destroyed, when it 
was discovered that fresh plants were springing up 
from the old roots. A row was therefore left, to see 
if they would come to perfection, which they dil, and 
bore a fair crop. In a garden in Gloucestershire, 
there are four apple-trees which are now bearing a 
second crop, the blossoms having formed in July. 
The first crop is picked; the second is now on the 
trees, the apples not having yet attained quite their 
full size, and it remains to be proved if they will 
ripen.—E. J W. 





MR. PIMPLE’S OFFER. 


Miss Aveusta §Smitn lived in Hornsey. She 
owned the best farm in the neighbourhood, and what 
was more she took the entire charge of it. She might 
have been thirty-five, perbaps more. Of one thing I 
am certain, she never told her age. 

She had been pretty when young. Perhaps she 
might have married then. As she told the story, she 
had had many offers, but I’m not so positive Of that. 

She came very near having an “offer” ounce. Lam 
sure Miss Augusta was sure of that, too. I intend to 
tell you about it, though if she should find out that I 
had published. the story, I canuot imagine what my 
fate would be. 

Miss Augusta’s house was built of brick and painted 
red. It stood very near the road. A rail fence ran along 
the front of it. The cottage was only one storey in 
height, but then there was plenty of room for Miss 
Augusta and her maid-servant. The hired man 
boarded in the village, as his mistress often said that 
she could not bear to have a man about the house. 

* Of course she didn’t like men. ‘hey were horrible 
to look upon, she said, and as for marrying one of 
them—— 

“Oh, my! do you think I’ve no- more respect for 
myself than to dv such an awful thing?” she was 
fond of saying. 

But you must know that right opposite Miss Augusta 
Smith’s cottage stood a large square house, owned and 
occupied by Mr. Socrates Pimple. 

Mr. Pimple was a very fine man, every one said. 
He owned the farm adjoining Augusta Smith's. His 
father and Augusta’s had been the best of friends. 
They’d traded dozens of times in the most neigh- 
bourly manner. 

Old Mrs. Smith said that Augusta's heart was “set” 
on marrying Socrates; and no one doubted the old 
lady’s word. Tut, shortly after, Mr. Pimple brought 
a wife home from out of the neighbourheod. 

Some said that it came very near breaking Augusta 
Smith’s heart; but so long as it didn't quite break, 
perhaps it was just as well. 

However, Mrs. Pimple did not remain long in her 
new home. She died a year after her marriage, 
leaving a little daughter with Socrates. 

So Mr. Pimple was a widower, aud so he remained. 
He called often on Miss Augusta, and was always 
friendly; but somehow or other he never came quite 
to the point, thongh many times Augusta felt sure 
there was something “right on the end of his tongue.” 
But he alwayssaid “good night” before he could get 
that off. 

In vain Miss Augusta had told Mr. Pimple how 
necessary it was that his little daughter should have 
some one that would be a mother to her: he never 
could understand her meaning exactly as she wished 
to be taken. 

His daughter was now fifteen; rather too late 
perhaps, for a mother’s influence to be of much ser- 
vice to her; but still Miss Augusta never let an 
ee slip without speaking to Socrates about 

t 





I don't want to have you imagine that Miss Au- 
gusta would have undertaken to have been a mother 
to Mr. Pimple’s daughter. By no means. Probably 
she never thought of marrying; or, if she did, it 
must have been with great disgust; because you know, 
she hated men. 

But one night—I think it was Sunday, though I'll 
not be sure—as Miss Augusta Smith was sitting by 
the front wiadow in the parlour, she saw Mr. Socrates 
Pimple come out ef his house, and cross the road, 
He had on bis Sunday clothes, and looked as neat 
and clean as if he had just emerged from the drawer. 
His new beaver glistened, and so did his boots. He 
had evidently put an extra polish on both. And Miss 
Augusta noticed all this, and of course her little 
beart was in a flutter. 

She felt a premonition that her destiny was near. 
I haven't the slightest doubt that it was. It is cer- 
tain, at least, that Mr. Socrates Pimple was near; for 
the next minute he rang the bell. I think he must 
have been very nervous, for Iam sure the bell fairy 
trembled with his touch. 

Miss Angusta opened the door, and Mr. Pimple 








said “ good evening,” and then followed the charming 
Augusta into the parlour. 

He remarked that the weather was rather warm ; 
and Miss Augusta agreed with him, taking his hat, 
ead handing him a caair. 

“And how is your daughter?” asked Miss Au- 


sta. 

“Emily is quite well, I thank you,” he answered. 

“T do pity the poor dear girl,” Augusta said. 

“Yes; I propose to send her to school.” 

“To a boarding-school, Mr. Pimple ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Perhapsit would be a good plan. 
to go?” 

“ Yes, she is quite anxious.” 

“ And you wil! make preparations immediately. If 
she only had a mother now. Oh, Mr. Pimple, you 
can never understand a mother’s influence in a family.” 

“ Why, I don’t know,” Mr. Pimple remarked. “I 
had a mother once.” 

“Yes, certainly. But it is different with girls than 
boys: they naturally look more to their father.” 

“Well, ahem! I”"—Mr. Pimple was getting tired 
of the subject. “I came here, Miss Smith, 'to—make 
a proposal—ahem, ah R 

“ Ah, indeed!” 

Miss Augusta’s eyes glistened. Her bosom heaved 
like unto the rolling ocean. Her breath came short 
and quick. She felt that the time bad come. 

“Why, you know, Mr, Pimple, that I—that is— 
well, ah, this has taken me quite by surprise.” 

“Yes,” Mr. Pimple remarked, “1 supposed ‘it 
would. Though I’ve thought of it for some time.” 

“Indeed! Why such an idea never entered my 
head, I'm sure, Mr. Pimple; although I always had 
a very good opiaion of you, I’m sure.” 

And Miss Augusta blushed and looked simple. 

Mr. Pimple began to look wild. He thought that 
there must be some misunderstanding. He didn't 
know hew or why. He said as much. 

“ You don’t understand me, I fear, Miss Smith.” 

She blushed again, while her beautiful eyes twinkléd 
knowingly, and one little fairylike foot beat time to 
the throbbing of her tender hear, as shé answered : 

“Why, y-e-e-s, I think I do, Mri Pimple. You 
wished to make a proposal of * 

“Certainly, I wished to propose, but I feared 
that——” 

“You feared,” said Miss Augusta, smiliig lovingly 
upon her visitor. “ How bashful he is!” aside. 

“Why, yes; for 1 did not know how you might 
take it!” 

“Could you not guess?” Miss Augusta asked, 
laying her hand tenderly upon his coat sleeve, and 
looking up into his face so affectionately. 

There is no telling what might have followed if 
Miss Augusta’s maid had not put her head in at the 
door just at that minute: ' 

“ Ob, Miss Smith! the cows is in the garden eatin’ 
up all the cabbages!” ' 

That started the pair immediately. Mr. Pimple 
went out to help Miss Augusta and the maid to get 
tle cows back into the pasture. It took them some 
time, but they succeeded at last, and theu returned to 
the house. 

It is handy to have a man about the house, ¢spe- 
cially a farmhouse, and Miss Augusta had to confess 
it to herself. = 

Returning to the parlour, Mr. Pimple seated Eim- 
self upon the sofa, and Miss Augusta took a seat 
beside him. 

“ What was it you were saying when we weré ‘in- 
terrupted?” asked that lady, looking up into Mr. 
Pimple’s face so innocently. 

“ Why, Miss Smith,” Mr. Pimplebegan, “ you know 
your farm adjoins mine——” 

“Of course,” she replied, interrupting him, “there's 
a hundred and sixty acres in yours, and a bundred 
and twenty in mine; which would make two hundred 
and eighty, you know.” 

“Yes, together. But I—I had no idea of baying 
the whole.” 

Mr. Pimple looked wild. 

“Why, no,” smiling very blandly; “not buying, 
exactly. But then it would all be yours, you know.” 

And Miss Augusta smiled confidingly in the face of 
Mr. Pimple. 

‘Miss Smith,” he cried, in evident alarm, “T fear 
you do not understand me. I see I must speak right 
out, though I fancied at first that you had guessed 
the object of my visit.” 

“ And I did, indeed, Mr. Pimple. But I knew that 
you were rather bashful, and——” 

“ Bashful!” Mr. Pimple exclaimed. 

“ Yes, rather, I think. But believe me, my dear 
Pimple, I love you better for it.” 

As Miss Augusta said this, her head drooped rntil 
it rested upon the shoulder of that gentloman. 

" Love me, Miss Smith? Why, really, I—that 


ws ® 
“Ob, Socrates! I do love thee. I have loved thee 


Does she wish 

















You will excuse me if it seems/unmaidenly to confes; 
it. Oh, Socrates!” 

He sprang from his seat, his hair standing on eng 
owt cold drops of perspiration standing upon his 

ace. 

“Oh, ‘Socrates! my own’ Pimple!” Miss Augusia 
shrieked, “ I will be thine !” 

“Not if I know it, Miss Smith,” answered }j,. 
Pimple. 

“Sir! do you mean to insult @ poor lone woman?’ 
she asked. 

“No,” Mr. Pimple replied, trying to be calm, an 
wiping his face the while; “ob, no, Miss Smit). 
But there has been a mistaks here. Icame herve ty 
make you an offer-——” 

“I knew it, I knew it,” broke in Miss Augusta, 
‘“* And I accept,” she cried. 

“ Will you wait till I explain ?” cried Pimple. 

“Explain? Yes; explain what you mean by 
using such language iu the presénce of a lady.” ~ 

Miss Augusta turned pale, whilé her-eyes flashed 
volumes of fire. ! 

“ Well, be calm now, Miss Smith--do.” 

“Fam calm, sir. It is you! that save been ex- 
cited.” 

“T know; but you must excuse me, Miss Smith), 
You have misunderstood me from the first.” 

“Indeed !” 

“T came heré to make you an offer——” 

“Ah, yes! I was sureof it, Mr. Pimple; and you 
have my answer.” 

“No—not that. I came here to offer you two hun- 
dred pounds for that piece of meadow laud vy the 
pines.” 

“ Mr. Pimple !” 

“ Miss Smith!” 

“Oh, you base monster!” cried Miss Augusta, 
Springing towards fhe unfortunate Pimple. 

“ Miss Smith!” cried Pimple, ia alarin. 

“Is thisthe way you meaut to trifle with my afiec- 
tions, thou: fiend in human shape!” shrieked Miss 
Augusta, 

“Oh, you Amazon! you—you—she dev-——” 

“Tl Jearn you how to make love to innocent young 
girls like me, and thea say you didn’t: mean nothin’, 
Oh, boo-hoo !” 

Pimple didn't step for more. He had_ business 
somewhere else; and he went where daty called him. 
So rapid was his exit from the. house, that lightning 
could not have overtaken him. 

Miss Smith still owns that piece of meadow-land, 
and Mr..Pimple remains a widower. He's growing 
old fast, and people do say there's a bald spot ou his 
head. I shouldn’t. wonder. He don’t;call at the 
brick cottage very often now. Miss Smith ‘says the 
reason is because she wouldn't! marry him when he 
made her “that offer” ; but I don't know as to that. 

N: P. D. 








Mr. Cuarces Hunter, Surgeon of the Royal Pin- 
lico Dispensary, of Wilton Place, Belgrave Square, has 
published a singular work on the speedy relief of pain 
and other nervous affections, by means of the liypo- 
dermic method. The meaning of the word hypodermic 
is a treatment carried on beneath the trae skin by 
means of injecting. The author writes learnedly on 
the subject, and there seems to be much hope for the 
sufferer from this new system. 

IRELAND, AND Irs Inpusreiau Prosrecrs.—We 
are glad to hear from good authority, that move than 
one mining company is on the eve of formation, and 
that those lately organised are being freely supported; 
among them may be mentioned the Oola Mines, the 
Old Holyford, and others in the south, as well as 
some extensive lead mines in the north of the isiand. 
A very extensive fishery company, with a capital of 
£100,000, is already in the course of formation ; and 
stone and slate quarries in several localities are being 
taken up, by joint ‘stock companies—so that the good 
prospects for Ireland’s future are not only in the 
“ distance looming” but have actually commenced, 
and that, too, in a manner and with a spirit worthy 
the subjects to be developed. 

Honeymoon Trip.—T wo people must have a very 
extraordinary amount of internal resources to go aud 
spend five or six weeks together in some place which 
is indescribably pretty and romantic, but at the same 
time very lonely and very dull. Of course, if they 
work at science, or history, or philosophy for five or 
six hours a day they may get on very well. A walk 
togethey and dinner together after this would not be 
likely to pall. But then the majority of brides and 
bridegrooms take no interest whatever in science oF 
philosophy, or solid pursuits of ‘any ‘kind: If they 
cannot spend the time’ in amusement or business or 
conversation, or thinking about’ amusement ‘or busi- 
ness, they fall into the grasp of a gigantic enaui. 
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the attempt to enjoy unmixed bliss in a lonely honey- 
noon, When two people have a long cominon past 
“o Jook upon together, it is different. But logking 
forward together to a long common, future is marvel- 
lously unsatisfactory after a Very ‘short time. The 
future has, nothing tangible and certain as the past 
has; so the two minds soam, vacantly through space, 
wishing it were dinner-time. T'he period of court- 
ship may do something to. dispel the illusion, but 
unless the honeymoon is contrived with an exceeding 
judiciousness, it is then that the truth really dawns. 
The man finds that bis wife is only a grown-up girl, 
aiter all; and the woman, that the husband caunot 
always preserve the attractions of the lover. So far, 
F therefore, the honeyinoon inay be *‘ discomfortable.” 
But, fortunately, the disconifort rights itself. The 
happy couple get views which are more useful for the 
ost of their lives. And such couples. aré often sadly 


4 DAUGHTER TO MARRY. 
By the Author of “ Butler Burke at Eton,” Je. 
—_———_——— 
CHAPTER XI. 
She was my friend through sunshiae and through 


She wes oe only one I trusted with the secrets of 
my soul. Anon. 
What, man! Ne’er pull your hat upon your brows, 
Give sorrow words; the grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o'er-fraught heart, and bids it breal. 
f Macbeth. 

FeuciaA SAVinuE’s great friend of all great. friends 
was Miss Fanny Freemantle: <This young lady had 
been educated partly in England and partly in France. 
In the latter country she bad passed a few years in a 
‘onvent school in the, faabourg St..Honoré. The 
onductors of the. establishment. declaved that, they 
never tampered with the, religion vf. the girls who 
were placed there, bat: if- they did not do so, Miss 
Freemantle returned to England. with the. most de- 
sided High Churely proclivities. 

When iu London, she affected all-the churches. that 
Evangelical people avoid; but as she grew older she 
became more moderate in her views. 

Fanny Freemantle was decidedly pretty, 

She was darker than a brunette; her eyes were fine 
loquacious eyes, im whose mazes the unwary beholder 
was likely to get eutrammelled. », Her features were 
very straight and regular, almost angular in their 
severity, so that it- will be seen .that her beauty was 
purely classic. ‘ 

she could boast-of no high-arched Roman nose, no 
Saxon nose with heavenward tendencies., Any, tra- 
veller in France.and Italy must have noticed many 
such faces indelibly impressed upon the canvas, and 
suspended over the altars aud shrines in the churches, 

Although Miss Freemantle’s face might have been 
alittle cold and rigid, her manner was quite the re- 
verse. She was, ifanything, fast ia her conversation, 
and occasionally, shocked. her more; prudish friend 
Felicia by the freedom of her remarks, 

Berkeley Square, as all the residents in that charm- 
ing and agreeable locality know, affords very nice 
pasture—not for cattle but for, croquet. The lawn 
is well rolled and evenly kept. The trees and shrubs 
keep out the impertivent. gaze of the vulgar, and 
nothing can be more delightful than to. play at that 
feminine game in. the’very heart of London, and yet 
feel yourself a thousand miles in the country. 

Some friends. of the Savilles living next door im~ 
provised a croquet, party, and it. was agreed that every 
one might invitea friend. Felicia at once wrote to 
Miss Freemantle, saying : 

“Dearest FANNY,—lIf you are Happily disengaged, 
may we hope for the~pleasure of~your society this 
afternoon in thé Squate?. We are going to have a 
‘roquet tournament. Do come, there’s a deat good 
girl, and oblige your own “ PercrA SAVILLE,” 

_ Miss Freemantle had dressed herself to go into the 
Park for a drive when slic received this note, but she 
simply changed her mind aad her boots, putting on 
‘he smallest pair she had ih the world, so that the 
perfect symmetry of her matchless foot might be seen 
to advantage at cfoquet. Undoubtedly croquét is an 
excuse for a social gathering, but I doubt whether 
ladies would be so fend of it if they were not able to 
lisplay their feet and ancles. 

Miss Freemantle put on @ light muslin dress, and 
threw a burnous Over Wét shoulders, and wore a bonnet 
without a curtain, with the front flattened down till 
it uearly touched the head, so that she might be 
fashionable, She was pot fond of ‘an‘ admixture 
of glaring colours.” Her idea of dressing, was dress- 
ing simply. ‘The more neatly a woman is dressed 
the more becoming it was to her idea of feminine 
attractiveness. She Was ever neat, but not gaudy, 
aud yet her dresses ‘atid shawls and bonnets cost her 
48 much as those of the rainbow-dressed particohoured 

« Gitls cost them. n 





At first she went to Berkeley Square, and had a 
quietlittle luoch with Mrs. Saville and her daughter. 
Just such a lunch as a lady may eat without scandal, 
or being accused of having a proposterously large 
appetite. Not a wafer and a glass of water, nor yet 
a sponge cake and a glass of sherry, but the liver wing 
of a chicken, with a fair slice off the breast, washed 
down with a couple of glasses of nice clear amon- 
tillado. 

The croquet assembly was to meet at three o'clock, 
and there was plenty of time after lunch for Felicia and 
her friend to have a cozy chat in the conservatory. 
Oh! those cosy chats! what have they not to auswer 
for. When two young ladies get together in an out- 
of-the-way place to have a cosy chat, they unburden 
their souls to one another if they are friends, and lay 
bare the secrets of one another's hearts. If they are 
merely acquaintances, they attack the reputations and 
the actions of those with whom they are on nodding 
terms, and occasionally of those whom they have never 
seen in their lives, and of whom their knowledge is 
derived from hearsay alone, 

The ,Saville conservatory was a charming little 
nest, full of camelias, geraniums, calceolarias, and early 
roses, in addition to those thousand and one plants 
without the presence of which no greenhouse is con- 
sidered perfect. 

The young ladies ensconced themselvesnpon a stool 
near a very bushy and tall camelia, aud Fanny Free- 
mantle, taking Felicia’s hand, said : 

“ Dear Felicia, it seems an age since wa met. Do 
tell me al] about your dear self. Positively I am dy- 
ing to know everything that you have seeu and done 
during the last fortnight. Is it not more since we 
had an opportunity of talking quietly together? It 
must be more. I met your brother the other night at 
the French ambassador's. _Whatstrange men he does 
take about with him, to be sure. Who do you think 
lhe was with? You will never guess, so [ will tell 
you. Peevles and Pooshay, you know, those men 
in the Belligerent Office. Peevles is the best of the 
two; though they are both great sticks. People say 
they are well off, Pooshay especially, bat I would not 
marry either of them, my dear child, if they had ten 
thousand a year, and I was without a penny. Oh! 
but I must tell you, Pooshay pretends to like me, and 
pays me such a lot of silly compliments. It is quite 
disagreeable fo listen to him. But you don’t seem so 
light-hearted as you were. Is anything the matter 
with you? If there is, I must know ; you cannot help 
telling me. I havetold you all about Pooshay, which 
is a very great secret, and one I would not have told 
anyone but yeu for worlds, I am sure he loves 
me, though I don’t care for him a bit, and should 
refuse him point blank were he to propose.” 

Felicia sighed, and looked mere sentimental than 
usual, replying: 

“T only tell you as the greatest secret in the world, 
but you are my friend, dear Fanny, and I know 
perfectly well that I could trust you with my life, 
The fact is simply this—like yourself I have found an 
admirer.” 

“ Ts he handsome ?” 

“Very. At least, I think so; but you will, I hope, 
have an opportunity of judging for yourself.” 

“Ts he well off ?” 

“Unfortunately, no.” 

“Ts he a man of good family?” 

“No again.” 

“Has he got any money ?” 

“Once more, no. What is yeur advice under the 
circumstances ?” 

“Stop a bit. Is he a professional man ?” 

“He is under Government. In fact, in the Tax 
Office. I know, dear Fanny, that it is not much to 
boast of, but happily or unhappily, as the case may 
be, I love him almost, if not quite, as much as he does 
me.” 

“Oh, my dear, that’s dreadful‘” cried Fanny Free- 
mantle, looking devoutly horrified. “Fancy your 
loving him until you know what his intentions are. 
He may wish to flirt with you, and lead you on only 
to deceive you, aud finally throw you over. You 
have no idea of the atrocities of which men are capable. 
I was oncé'treated in that heartless and shameful 
manner myself, and I am not likely to forget it ina 
harry. This is how it was. A man whom you do 
not. know, and who was thought to be a good match, 
paid attentions to me. At first I held back a little, but 
after a time, thinking he was in earnest, I encouraged 
him. My principal reason was that mamma was 

étting so cross there was no bearing with her orliving 
n the same house with her, and 1 thought it would be 
80 niee to have a house ef one’s own. M. ied: 
sister Margaret—you know Margaret—has o told 
me that it is easicr to manage one’s husband than 
one’s mamma, and I hoped to have a large house and* 
diamonds and a carriage, and all sorts of grand things; 
but just when I thought he was going to propose, he 
ran off with that odieus Miss Popitijay, who used to 
go about, fwo seasons ago, in all the colours of the 





rainbow. Only fancy, dear! The detestable creatuve! 
Isn’t it dreadful to think of ? But [ quite forgot that I 
was interrupting you. Do you really love this man? 
Whatishis name? Tell me his name. I think there 
is a great deal in names. [ can almost tell a man’s 
character and disposition from his name.” 

“ He is called Maurice,” replied Felicia ; “‘ Maurice 
Fenwick.” 

“ A pretty name. Mrs. Maurice Fenwick would look 
well on acard. Have you practised the signature— 
Felicia Fenwick. There aguin you are lucky, because 
you have the benefit of alliteration’s artful aid, What 
a pity he is not a gentleman.” 

“Oh! I do not for a moment say that,” cried Felicia. 
“T think him quite as gentlemanly as any man I ever 
met in my life, but the misery of the whole thing is, 
his father is a chemist—they call him an apothecary— 
down at Bardolph Bridge, where he comes from.” 

‘Now listen to me, dear child,” said Fanny Free- 
mantle, with a patronizing air. “I have had much 
more experience than yourself, and I should say that 
you would be acting in the most foolish manner if you 
were to throw yourself away on this young fellow in 
the ‘Tax Office. He has, by your own confession, 
nothing but his miserable pay to live upon, and your 
people are not likely to help you, without I am greatly 
mistaken. What do they say about it; do your father 
and mother favour the match?” 

“They do not. Candidly I own that they are very 


-} much opposed to the bare idea of it, and mamma hag 


gone great lengths in her hatred and detestation of 
Maurice. I believe, from all I have heard, that they> 
wish me to marry Lord Linstock’s son.” 

“ Valentine Bridgeman ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Oh! he isa charming fellow, quite a lady’s man, 
and one of the most delightful companions. Does he 
affect you at all?” 

“Ob, yes, he basa way of being very civil to me 
at all times, and I fancy that his people would like to 
see him married to me, because they think [I have 
great expectations from papa, and that it would bea 
good thing for the family; but though I do not 
positively dislike Valentine, Fauny, I could never love 
him. I should like to look upon him asa brother, 
but nothing more.” 

“T see you are as romantic as ever,” said Fanny 
Freemantle. “I wish I could be a little less practical, 
and rather more romantic. Butif you areso decidedly 
attached to the man, why not tell your papa so, and 
get him to move Mr. Fanwick into the City, and give 
him a thousand a year in one of his banks or com- 
panies with which he is connected? I always hear 
that there is any amount of money to be made in the 
City, if one will only take the trouble to go there and 
look after it.” 

**T doubt that very considerably,” replied Felicia, 
with a smile. “‘ There are too many clever men about 
to allow money to lie idle, and wait till people come 
and ask for it.” 

“Never mind the City, let us talk about yourself,” 
said Fanny, impatiently. “I suppose you would 
have Fenwick to-morrow if he could afford to keep 

ou?” 

“That would depend entirely upon himself. I 
should think it my duty—youmay laughat me, Fanny, 
but you know how conscientious [ am—I should think 
it my duty to lay before him every fact connected with 
my early history. He should know me thoroughly, 


rand when he saw what [ really am, what everybody 


belonging to me really is, then he might have me if 
he would. I will never get a husband under false 
colours. He shall never be able to reproach me with 
concealing the slightest scrap or iota of information 
with which he ought to be made acquainted.” 

“You talkin the most mysterious manner about 
what people ‘really are!’ What do you mean?” 

“Oh! nothing very much, It is only a way'I 
have of expressing myself,” said Felicia, blushing 
deeply. 

She had delivered herself of her short speech in an 
impassioned manner, but she seemed conscious of 
having acted stupidly, and she said no more. 

“Well, my dear,” exclaimed Miss Freemantle, “ if 
I were you, [ should try and forget Mr. Fenwick, and 
endeavour to reconcile myself to the Honourable 
Valentine, who is a manany woman might be proud 
of as a husband.” 

“If you can coerce your heart, Fanny, and make 
it do wimt you like, it is more than I can do with 
mine,” answered Felicia. 

“Come, young ladies, we are all going to the 
Square!” exclaimed Mrs. Saville’s-voice at the entrance 
to the conservatory. 

Miss Freemantle allowed her arm to drop from 
Felicia’s waist, which it had hitherto surrounded. 

Maurice Fenwick’s love for Felicia was very great. 
It may seem ridiculous to some people who are 
unimpressionable that he, being a strong-minded young 
man, should have been so smitten witha girl with 
whom he was only slightly acquainted; but it must 
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be borne in mind that the first impressions. and the 
most sudden likings are always the longestand fiercest. 
Ifa man watches two other men playing a game of 
chance, the spectator is sure to give his preference to 
one before the other. This is a theory of natural 
selection, and men and women are attracted to one 
another in the same mysterious way, which defies 
analysis. It is a flying together of kindred souls,a 
sudden union of the heart, an emanation and com- 
mingling of two harmonious spirits. 

“ Will he be there, darling?” whispered Miss Free- 
mantle. 

“ Maurice ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“I do hope so; and yet it is not likely, without 
Mortimer brings him, and I think he dislikes him too 
much,” replied Felicia. 

“ When is your first ball this year?” inquired Fanny 
Freemantle, flying off at a tangent, as is the custom of 
young ladies, whose impulsive nature. makes them 
wander from subject to subject, culling a flower here 
and a flower there like little busy bees. 

“In three weeks. The cards go out to-morrow. 
Of course you will come? It is to be quite a grand 
affair. There will be a strange mingling of the 
sangre azul—the City dignitaries. It will be most 
amusing.” 

“ What shall you wear?” 

This pertinent question afforded room for specula- 
tion and conversation until the Square was reached. 
Tne lawn was smoothly rolled. Gunter, the con- 
fectioner, had sent a man over with iced drinks, and 
various other things in the way of refreshments, which 
might prove acceptable te the players. The croquet 
balls and mallets were produced, and the game began. 

At half pact four, Mortimer and sqme friends made 
their appearance. 

“Oh! look,” cried Miss Freemantle to Felicia, 
“there is your brother! and I declare, Pooshay is with 
him—how singular. Then there is the eternal and 
everlasting Peevles behind. But who in the name of 
goodness is that with Peevles ?” 

“ That,” replied Felicia, with a deep burning ‘lush, 
“is Mr. Fenwick.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Fanny Freemantle, fixing her 
curious regards upon the young man and looking at 


him with an intensity which led her to the verge of 


rudeness. 

There was something so gentle, and so winning, 
and yet so dignified about Maurice, on that spring 
afternoon, that Fanny Freensantle, woman of the 
world as she was, could not help confessing # herself 
that he was very captivating. “ He is quite charming,” 
she said inwardly. * I declare he is an Adonis. Heis 
everything she deseribed him. I quite envy her her 
choice. She is right to prefer him to everyone else, 
thorgh he be as poor as Jeb.” 

Did those disjointed sentences indicate a new phase 
of feeling in Miss Freemantle, did they foreshadow an 
active rivalry? Was the first glance she cast upon 
Maurice Fenwick the germ of a colossal tree, which 
every subsequent glance watered and fructified ? 

The sequel will show. 


CHAPTER XIL 
The city lies sleeping. Manfred. 

Tue clock had just struck ten when Mr. Saville 
entered his wife’s boudoir with his hat and coat on. 
They had dined quietly that evening. Theparty con- 
sisted of husband and wife and the two children, 
Mortimer and Felicia; therefore it will be seen that the 
party was purely and simply afamilyone. After dinner, 
Mortimer went out to what he called a“ hop,” Felicia 
went to the drawing-room to write some letters and 
make up her diary for the last three days, and Mr. 
Sandford Saville remained in the arm chair near the 
fire. The dessert was upon the table. but he did not 
touch it; occasionally he dranka glass of strong full 
flavoured port wine. He was alone. His wife, he 
knew, was awaiting him in her boudoir, for she had 
said to bim as she swept from the room, with a loud 
rustling of her voluminous skirts : 

“J shall expect you, Sandford, when you are 
ready lL? 

“ Ready for what?” 


Something of a novel or a dangerous nature, we |» 


should think, if, Mr, Sandford Savile's agitation, goes 


for anythiaig.; j ds 6% 

envy ieee of, perspiration stood on his forehead, 
and. he ¢lene and uncleached his hands in an. 
unessy.and manner, . Occasionally a strong 
spasm convulsed his frame, and he uttered inarticulate 
exclamation pity Li 

At lasthe souged himself by the exercise of a pro- 
digious effort,-and rising, sought, his wife, reeling, up, 
the stairs Hike a drunken man. 

‘Phe excruciating agony .that;that may must have 
undergone during that.one. brief hour after, dinner is 
:ndeseribsble iu all its horrid intensity. gr ys 


“Well, Sandford,” exclaimed his wife, “ I suppose 
you have,mads up your mind at last, or you would 
not have put your hat and eoat on. Oh, how I wish 
I were a man; you should. see no vacillation about 
me. I would conceive a design, and execute it too, all 
in the same breath. Men are cewards at heart. 
Women have ten times their courage.” 

“IT have resolved to do it; but I do not know that 
T am wise in having come to such a resolution.” al 

“ Why not? How you speak, how hollow your voice 
is, Sandford! And look at the lines of your face 
drawn down! Howchanged youare! I declare you 
look ten years older! You do indeed !” 

do, you are the cause of the sudden 


Of course, you will overwhelm me with re- 
proaches. I must. expect that. But do not stand 
here and waste time in talking. Away to the City 
and do your work; be calm and eollected, and do it 
well. Everything depends upon your serenity. For 
heaven’s sake, do not botch and bungle the affair; 
rather than you should do that, I would have you 
abandon the affair altogether.” 

“If anything untoward should happen,” said Mr. 
Saville, “do not blame me—accuse yourself alone.” 

“ You are half-hearted, Sandford. You have been 
so all your life. You were so in Australia, when— 
but it is of no use to rake up bygones of an un- 
pleasant nature, which are better buried, Pull 
yourself together, and go. I shall expect you before- 
twelve.” 

Mr. Saville gave his wife a hasty nod, and left the 
room, which was soon afterwards entered by Felicia, 
who said : 

“Ob, here you are, mamma ! 
ing all over the house for you. 
Has he gone out ?” 

“Out! What made you think that? He is not 
well, and has gone to lie down.” 

“ Really, I think he must work too hard ia the 
City. City work is very trying, mamma, and must 
tell upon a man in time. What do you think?” ¢ 

“ Perhaps. Your father is not a strong man,” re- 
plied Mrs. Saville, reflectively. 

She afterwards took up a book, in which she pre- 
teuded to be immersed, as if she wished to deprecate 
further conversation. 

Mr. Saville pulled his hat over his brows when he 
entered the street, hailed a cab, which drove him to 
Cornhill, and alightiag, went on foot to Old Broad 
are in which were the offices of the Royal Bubble 
Bank, 

The private entrance to the bank was up a narrew 
alley. With tiis locality Mr. Saville was well ac- 
quainted, for he darted up the aliey like a dark 
shadow, noiselessly placed a key in the door, as 
noiselessly turned it, and admitted himself. 

No sooner had he entered than little dog ran up 
to him, smelled at his legs, and caressed him as if he 
were an old friend. 

Mr. Saville returned his caress, and gave him a 
large piece of meat, with which he had provided him- 
self before leaving home. 

This dog was a small skye-terrier, and a capital 
house-dog. He was one of the defensive pillars of the 
bank, and great reliance was placed upor him. 

Mr. Saville went on tip-toe to a.small room, which 
was at the back of the counting-office and the pay- 
cash counter of the bank. In this room the bullion 
was kept, in two large safes. embedded in the wall, 
At the corner of each of these safes a large mastiff 
was chained, but directly Mr. Saville approached the 
door, he spoke tothem through the key-hole, and called 
them by their names, which prevented their making 
an outcry. These dogs he feh with biscuits, and pro- 
duced a dark lantern, with the aid of which he was 
able to see what he was about. 

The safes he unlocked with patent keys, and appro- 
priated a large amount.in gold and notes, He then 
took a chisel from his pocket, and. made it his business 
to ciebaate the locks of the safes as much as he | 
pen i 

Che, operation was. rather. ous, and 
full hour to accomplish. At ‘the od of that time he 
had, rendered them utterly useless, and given them 
the appearance of having been bra 1 
outside, which was the object be desired. 

Whilst he was thus .eng 
had, charge of the premises wag entertaining, an old 
friend. in, the, kitchen, which was not on the base- 
ment,.as iy, usual, but on the attic floor, x 

This. old woman, yas called M 
fripgd yet as mee Watts ig 
honesty, itself;, She was ridow of a 
saat ficer, who hed ‘boea killed in 
Great confidence was reposed in 
cellent, characters from several. 
ployed her... ‘The kitchen was also 
yoou,; it, was # thultum in parvo. On 

n stood on. the % 


I have been look- 
Where's papa ? 


nOR-C0' 
the C 


took him'a'T 
broken open from the | © 


engaged, ap old woman who, |. 


rs, Pooh, ‘aud oe : 
her, and ibe bad ex- | ta 
‘ta Poy tf 


Tt was evident that the two old dames intendeg to 
enjoy themselves. 

- me!” exclaimed Mrs. Wall, “ how lonesoms 
it do seem, to be'sure. However you can stand it, 
my dear, I can’t take out, It's awful lonesome, anj 
that’s the truth.” 

“It’s use and habit that makes me able to go through 
with it. I’m an old woman,” replied Mrs. Pos}, 
“and when wo geton in. years, you know, we don't 
care much where we live, as I as We've got a 1oof 
to cover us which isn’t thé workhouse,” 
ty a eete rigkt enough; but I ‘say——” cried Mrs. 


“What?” said Mrs, Posh, jumping from her chaiy. 
* Don’t ’ee say it’s a blackbeetle, nor yet a cockroach. 
Don't ’ee, don’t ee. I can’t abeat em! they do get 
up my back awful.” 

“ It isn’t cockroaches nor yet blackbeetles,” replied 
Mrs. Wall, scornfully. “ It’s thieves!” 

“Tt's thieves? No, it can't be. Ob, Lor’! Where's 
the sal volatyle? But it can't be.” 

“ And why not?” 

“ Because of the dogs.” 

“ Well, I 'eard a noise.” 

“Perhaps you did; itmight be ghostes; but it 
‘aint thieves,” replied Mrs. Posh, emphatically. 

Both old women rose to their feet, and putting their 
hands to their ears, listened intently. © 

(To be continued.) 





FALSE REFINEMENT. 

I am willing to believe that at the present day, it is 
considered, as it ever has been, as a sign of rusticity 
and ignorance to allow the countenance io be an index 
to the mind, or to express those particular passions 
with which it is affected. 

A certain unmeaning uniformity of face is now 
studied and practised by young ladies as the height 
of politeness and good breeding; or rather to have 
such an absolute command over their. features, as to 
be able, on occasion, to assume any appearance; to 
smile when they are not pleased, and tu sigh when 
they are not sorry ; in fact, to regulate their looks, not 
by the feelings of their own minds, bat by: the forms 
of civility and good-manners. Ail that can be said 
for this mothod is, that. it is one of tlie many subter- 
fuges of vice and ill-breeding. 

A truly amiable person has no occasion to use it; 
for such as never entertain any thoughts but what are 
perfectly chaste and innocent, have no interest in con- 
cealing them; they are not afraid to let the face speak 
the language of the heart. But if people will in- 
dulge vicious passions and corrupt affections, they are 
certainly commendable in concealing them as much as 
possible; for though it cannot render them more 
virtuous, it will, at least, give them the appearance of 
virtue, and render them more tolerable and agreeable 
in society. : 

An envious female, for instance, when. she hears of 
the happy marriage of her beloved friends, smiles aid 
expresses herself delighted beyond measure; not be- 
cause she is really glad, on the contrary, it is more 
than fifty to one, but she is inwardly vexed at the 
happiness of others; but she smiles because it is the 
fashion, and she would not be unfashionable for all 
the world. ; 

The misfortunes and disappointments of others is 
the most delicious feast that envy can enjoy; but she 
sighs because it is the. mode, and she would netbe 
singular on any account. 

The truth is, that the countenance of such a person 
is so far from being an index of her mind, that it is 
rather a mask to conceal it. Thus, it is evident, that 
this great refinement in the present method of polite 
2 -ciety is false. i J. A. 





’ ts silkworm disease, which made its appearanco 
in France and Italy in 1857, continued its ravages in 
1858, 1859, and 1860, when it appeared to decrease. 
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now strongly recommended is a succession of crops 
during the year. ‘By this ‘plan, if one crop fail the 
next one may succeed, and the breeder thus reeover 
the first loss. An important fact is noticed in‘ the 
report. The silk-growers’ of Lombardy provided 
themselves with seed from Japan, and they were more 
successful than their neighbours, who supplied them- 
selves from Greece. ‘There are two distinct breeds 
of‘the silkworm ‘in Japah. One produces white 
cocoons, and the other green. Italian breeders have 
found by experience that’ the luce of the green 
cocoons is greater than that of white; but, on the 
other hand, the silkworms require much more attention 
in the rearing. 


MAUD. 
ee 
OHAPTER XXVL 


Ll would that I were low-laid in my grave! 
I am not worth this coil that's made for me! 
King John. 

JaNE SHORE came into the room again pale with 
agitation. Maud could net understand her frightened 

k! 

“ But your husband, I do not see him,” she said. 

A flame of vivid crimson swept over Jane’s face. 
She struggled for breath a moment, then faltered out : 

“Oh! gone to the country, or, perhaps, to France.” 

“His trade must be a thri one to surround yeu 
with these things. ‘Well, I am glad of it. No kind- 
hearted woman ever them better. But you 
do not look at my child; poor fellow, the tears stand 
in his eyes yet. You shall kiss them away, Jane; 
but no ether lips ‘should. “ Why, how strange you 

” 

« [—T did not know that you were married, lady,” | 

“No; it was @'secret, and is’ yet. But I will tell 
you this much, my husband is one of the bravest and 
best men inthe world. I was so happy, even in pro- 
found solitude—I was very, very happy. But it is 
allover now. They have taken him away, ordered 
him abroad, to bs: gone’ years~years, as if months 
would not be enough to kill me. But I will appeal to 
Duke Richard, and failing there, to the king himself. 
We shall follow*himi to France, Germany, Spain, any- 
where; that is what brings me up to London. I want 
permission to follow my hueband. Ii want to know 
where the king has sent him. You know all about 
this great place, and mist help me, Jane.” 

“Oh, do not ask me!” cried Jane, shrinking back. 
“T am the last person in the world.” 

“What, yeu, niy own. foster-sister? Nay, this is 
over modest; but where is John Halstead, he will 
not refuse.” 

“John Halstead is dead, my lady.” 

“Dead!” 

“He fell at the battle of ‘Tewksbury.” 

“And has there been a battle fought at Tewks- 
bury ?” 

“Alas! yes. There Prince Edward was killed, 
and Queen Margaret wis taken prisoner.” 

“Oh, me! and I never licard it ? but it was kind. 
Jane, my husband would got let a breath of strife 
yeach me; would’not mention war in my presence, so 
well he loved me.” 

‘But his name ?” 

“That I will not tell, because he forbade me; but 
sone day you shall sée him, Jane. Ihave told him 
of you often,” 

“ And he a follower of Duke Richard !” exclaimed 
Jane, with # painful flush. 

A servant in rich livery came into the room at this 
moment, and addressed Jane. ; 

“Madam, the procession is in sight, and with Duke 
Richard and his bride comes the king with a train of 
lords. Will it please-you-to-step-forth to the bal- 


cony ?” 

“Duke Richard!’ Said he that Gloucester passes 
this way?” ‘cried Maud, “Oh, if I could but speak 
with him.” 

“Nay, lady, he is but newly wedded to the Lady 
Anna, of Warwick, and this day. shows her to the 
people of London, so that no one could gain audience 
of him. But if’ you” would see the duke and Lady 
Anna, whe is wondrously fair, step into the balcony, 
he is sure to come this way if—if-—” 

She was about to add, “If Edward is with him; 











but a pang of shamie’seized her, and she ended with 
4 painful blosk. : 

“Come you with'mé, then,” said Maud, “IT would 
fain sce the man*who can size the back my husband.” 


But Jane held Herself aloof. “Ste would not for the 
world have stbodon that balcony “by the pure young 
matron, who’ was as-yet unconscious of her guilt, and 
teevive Edward's careless homage. The very thought 
made her tremble, © > 

“Nay, ['‘havp'seen the conrt’ in ‘all its gaiety pass 
80 often, and the ‘hot'sun makes ‘my headache, Let 
Us drop the eurtaiv thus, aud look through the folds; 





for, dear lady, I would not have the court gallants 
look too broadly on your face.” 

Jane swept down a torrent of crimson drapery as 
she spoke, and gently parting the folds with her 
hand, invited Maud to look forth; for she shrunk 
from exposing that innocent woman in the balcony, 
where Edward's courtiers had learned to pay homage 
to her shame. 

“They are coming,” she said, “Hear you not the 
tramp of hoofs, mellowed by the flowers they are 
raining in Anna of Warwick's path? Ah, it has been 
a brave wedding.” 

Maud looked forth. She was glad to witness the 
procession without being herself exposed to the crowd 
which was gathering densely along the street; but 
while Jane was talking, Albert had softly lifted a 
corner of the curtain and crept out into the balcony, 
which gave him a splendid view of the bridal 
cavalcade. 

Ladies on horssback, with their atvendant cavaliers 
all in full dress, and resplendeat with jewels, swept 
down toward the dwelling like a torrent of flowers. 
In front of all, and moving slowly—for the thron 
made caution necessaty—came an open litter, canopi 
with cloth of gold and cushioned with azure velvet. 

Tu the midst of these-cushions sat the bride, Anna 
of Warwick, with a look of gentle resignation on her 
sweet face, which filled the soul with pitying interest, 
despite her lofty fortunes. : 

Anna had rejected the almost barbaric splendour of 
the time, and replaced it with that exquisite harmony 
of form and colour which avoided all vivid contrasts, 
The white velvet robe, as far as it was visible, shim- 
mered with an embroidery of seed pearls: From a 
cluster cf noble sapphires that burned their blue fires 
on her bosom, great pear-shaped pearls fell like 
centered moonlight, and rattled against each other as 
she moved. 

A circlet of diamonds, pure as limpid water, lighted 
up the masses of sunny hair that fell below her waist, 
rippling gold in the sunshine, and deepening to brown 
in the shade. 

No wonder the populace, who had eo adored her 
fatlier, grew wild with enthusiasm as this fair creature 
met its gaze; young, beautiful, and, above all, bearing 
upon her pure brow a | ro—ynt of union and peace. 

The great house of Warwick was now absorbed 
in that of the victorious Plantagenets, and all England 
rejoiced. | 

The idiot boy had been completely occupied by the 
crowd, which heaved and jostled beneath him, when 
the guard rode by. Then he saw the lady sitting, as 
it were, in a blue and golden cloud dazzling to the 
eye. 

"The concourse of gorgeously dressed persons that 
followed her set him wild for a time; and it was not 
till the litter drew up a short distance from the bal- 
cony, that he saw anythiug but the rush and glitter of 
moving horses, smiling women, and gorgeous colours, 
floating in masses wherever his eyes turned. Butthis 
brilliant confusion cleared away all at once, and he 
saw, riding close by the litter, a young man'with a 
coliar of jewels blazing around his neck, and a long 
white plume floating from-his velvet cap. 

With the cry of ‘a wild animal surprised in its lair, 
the witling gave a leap and flung himself into the 
midst of the crowd, through which lie struggled, like 
a desperate swimmer, up to the young horseman, who 
was that moment bending down to speak with his 
bride. 

With a face all glowing, and hands that shook with 
eagerness, the lad seized upon the short cloak which 
fell within his reach and gave it a vigorous jerk. 

' “She is here—she is up there; the baby, too, and 
Wasp. Come—come !” ; 

Duke Richard tarned quickly and saw the boy. One 
flash of the eye, a gleam of colour on the lip, then 
quick composure. “Step back, my lad,’ or the horse 
will trample on you,” he said, gently. 

The cavalcade that moment came to a halt. Some- 
thing obstructed the way in front, and both bride and 
bridegroom ‘were held immovable just below the bal- 
eony. All at once the window drapery was flung 
back, and’ a face looked out—an eager, wild face, 
suddenly inspired with wonderful joy, 

There was a struggle within the chamber, words of 
eager expostulation; then Maud Chichester darted 
down the stairs and forced a passage through the crowd 
close up' to the duke’s horse. “My husband, let mé 
speak with my husband !” she cried out. 

Richard heard the voice, and ‘saw that face flushed 
with a heaven of sudden joy; the voice thrilled him 
through and through, the face haunted him many a 
night in his after life; but he neither changed coun- 
tenance, nor shrunk from the meeting. A look of 
natural surprise, a half pitying smile he beut upen 
her; and that was all. Maud had’ extended both 
liands in her sudden delight, but as she met this look 
they fell heavily down; her parted lips grew white, 
and @ look of dismay fell upon her. 

“Richard! Riehard! It is I” 





“Poor creature! will some one see that she comes 
to no harm?” said the duke, in his sweet, calm way ; 
and bending toward Auna of Warwick he added with 
infinite tenderness, “Do not be startled, love, it is 
only some poor, crazy thing! My people shall make 
sure that she is tenderly cared for.” 

While he was speaking, two of the guard seized 
Maud by the arms and drew her back into the crowd. 

“Nay,” said Richard, wheeling his horse toward 
them, “handle her not so roughly, she seems gentle 
and harmless. I am sure she is harmless, and will be 
obedient. What, she struggles yet? Stand back a 
little, this strange fancy may give me some power 
over her.” 

The guards drew Maud towards Richard and re- 
leased her, while the crowd huddled back, making a 
good deal of confusion. 

Richard took advantage of this, and bending from 
his saddle, fixed his eyes, with all their wonderful 
power of magnetism, on that stricken face. 

“Listen, Maud, and obey me. I am the Duke of 
Gloucester, and was married three days ago, beforeall 
England, to the daughter of Lord Warwick. In due 
time, when these accursed festivities are over, I will 
come to you.” 

The procession was moving again. Richard wheeled 
his horse back to its place by the litter, and left that 
wretched woman standing there, cold, white, and mo- 
tionless as stone. 

Thecrowd rushed forward, and would have trampled 
her down, but Albert threw his arm around her, and 
with one hand foughta passage back tothe house, where 
Jane Shore stood wringing her hands and shaking 
with terror. 

“Oh, my lady! how could you? 
to approach the duke. 
trample you down.” 

Maud attempted no answer; in fact, did not hear 
her, but looked around the room as a hunted animal 
surveying its covert, and sat down in dumb stillness, 
gazing on the child, which the nurse placed on her 
lap, vaguely, as if it belonged to some other person. 

hs ane kuelt before her, frightened, she scarcely knew 
why. 
“Do not let this one rebuff discourage you,” she 
said, ‘ The duke is kind, and at another time will do 
what you ask. But now, with all the city looking on, 
and his young wife elose by, it was not to be ex- 
pected,” 

A weak woman would have spoken then, for, from 
her childhood up, a sisterly feeling had existed 
between Maud and her comforter; but the sorrows in 
that young heart were too deep and terrible for 
common sympathy. What could that do for her ? 

She only shook her head, and tried to smile as Jane 
kissed her hands, smoothed her hair, and strove with 
all her womanly power to give comfort. In the midst 
of these efforts, Maud’s arms dropped away from their 
clasp on her child, her eyes closed, and she fell like a 
broken statue prone upon the floor. 

During three long weeks Maud Chichester lay help- 
less, while the struggle between her sorrow and the 
strong life within her went an. 

Jane Shore was discreet, and no human being sus- 
pected that she had suffering guests under her roof. 

Nor did Maud know that the roof which sheltered 
her covered, alas! the degradation of her hostess. She 
was far too innocent for suspicion, and went away 
grateful. 

Yes, Maud went away at last, but not to the forest 
lodge; never again to the roof that claimed him as its 
master. 

Down in the heart of England she had inherited an 
estate too small for riches, but sufficient for her 
moderate wants. To this place she went, taking with 
her Albert and the nurse. Neither -bonour nor 
disgrace could follow her into that.deep solitude. 


CHAPTER XXVIL @ 
No compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose. Sitikespeare. 

TEN years came and went—ten long, solitary years 
to the woman who bore her wrongs in secret, but fulj 
of intrigue and action to the man who had sacrificed 
her to his greed for power. 

Edward the Fourth was dead. Two children, the 
late monarch’s orphan sons, stood between Richard 
and the mighty hope to which he had sacrificed so 
much. 

With a firm hand, counting the cost as he went, 
this ruthless man usurped their inheritance, and then 
they too disappeared, following King Heury, Edward 
of Lancaster, and Clarence, 

Now the erown was his. He felt the massy weight 
outgall his forehead. Anna of Warwick sat by his 
side a crowned queen: their son was declared Prince 
of Wales. This was power. 

For this he had given up conscienea, love, every - 
thing that ennobles manhood, or makes povereiguty 
angnst. 


This was no time 
I wonder the guard did not 
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Was this all? Power without love. {°-' sow it 
was that Richard’s haughty soul avenged itse) 

That which makes the glory of a great king, his 
people’s love; was lacking, and in this knowledge lay 
the bitternets of death to him. We had hungered for 
supreme authority ; and now he thirsted. for love, not 
only that personal affection which can alone’ satisfy a 
human heart, but the confidence of a great, people. 
Without that he felt that the crown’ upon his head 
‘was an empty cirelet, and his seeptre a mockery. 

How should he win this confidence—by an austere 
life and strict religious obsertances; by making his 
court a living rebuke to that of his brother whose 
place he filled? This was-the answer given, by his 
sharp intellect. At once he acted upon it. 

One night, only a few weeks after his coronation, 
when the rain was falling heavily, aud cold sleet cut 
through it with steel-like sharpness, a woman came 
forth from the portals of a church, wheré she had just 
endured all the bitter humiliations which an outraged 
elergy could heap upon acknowledged sin. 

For hours and hours she had been prostrated before 
the altar, suffering with hunger, chilled to the vitals 
by the cold stone, shivering under the awful denan- 
ciations of a band of priests, utterly broken-learted 
aud Jost. 

Now the portals opened wide, a taper was placed in 
her shivering hand, a draught of icy water was held 
to her white lips. 

With her bare fect upon the stones, and a single 
robe of white linen felling like sheeted snow 
around her, she was driven forth to perish in the 
streets. 

Cold and wet as it was, a great concourse of people 
had gathered around the church, some in bitter 
hostility, others simply curious, and more from that 
most intolerant of all prejudices, religious super- 
6tillon. 

For three hours they had stood patiently in the cold 
rain waiting for her to come forth. 

This woman had done them no harm; to some she 
had been a benefactress, for in her imperfect way, 
Jane Shere had tried to atone for oue great sin by 
many acts of kindness. 

But all these things were forgotten now. 
of society was upon her. 

That alone had, perhaps, been more merciful; but 
to this was added theawful power of the church, urged 
en by kingly authority itself. 

This wretched woman must be driven out before the 
people, as a type of the reign which had just passed 
away, and a pledge of the purity of that which had 
just commenced. 

It was a pitiful sight when that woman—for even 
then she was very lovely—came down the aisle of the 
church. 

Beliind her she left an altar blazing with tapers, and 
briglt with cloth of gold, which gave a glowing con- 
trast andluminous background to the dread coldness to 
which she went. 

Before her was the stormy night—a crowd of wild, 
hungry faces looming through it all, mocking and 
jibing at her, and beyond that starvation—death. 

The church had driven her forth in sublime tage ; 
and had forbidden any one who might have taken pity 
on her misery to give her food or drink. 

She came forth slowly from the church, looking 
white and ghostly under the rays of a wax-taper, which 
flickered over her face, and fell dimly adown the 
folds of her white garment, which fluttered in the 
wind. 

A how! of rage, mingled now and then with a soft 
cry of pity from young lips, greeted her as she stopd, 
for one moment, hesitating on the threshold. 

Then the bell began to toll, asifa dead person were 
passing away, and gave an awful solemnity to the 
moment. 

As she went down into the dark street, a gust of 
wind quenched the taper, and for one moment she was 
lost. 

The erowd saw the shimmer of her white drapery 
fora moment, and then broke into hoarse shouts of 
Gisappoiutment. But ofiicers stood ready, and lighted 
the taper again, and the poor creature drifted away 
agai into the storm, meekly asking God to be merci- 
ful and let her die. 

On and on—from street to alley, from alley to lane 
—that wretched woman wandered, followed by a 
guard as hounds track a wounded deer. If her taper 
went out they rekindled it from their lanterns, aud 
drove her forward with ferocious persistence. 

Daylight came, making her humiliation horrible 
with its hard glare. Then succeeded another night 
with merciful darkness, and fouud her drooping with 
unuticrable weariness, ‘ 

She could bardly walk. ‘The taper had burned out, 
Beaving only a fragtient of wax in her hand. This 
shé looked at eagerly from time to time, praying-for 
darkness, that with this poor morsel she might assuage 


The ban 


the pangs of hunger that began to prey upon Ler like 
Vipers 


Another day and night wore her down. utterly. 
She moved with pain, and in such weariness that evan 
hate gave out, and left her to perish alone. _ The idle 
boys who had followed on her track so persistently 
dropped away ove by one, and left her with a sing’ 
guard. 

Three relays of guards had given up, and gone home 
to rest.” At each relief one Eaoped off, for, as life 
and strength ebbed from thatpoor soul,.the need of a 
powerful force became less. 

Curiosity had long since appeaséd itself, aud save 
that One man, who moved after her like a shadow, she 
was in solitude. f 

She was in the city limits now, anda yearning wish 
seized upon her to go into the old haunts where ber 
innccent life had found its first blessings, 

The guard was a newman, with warm,. human 
feelings, and Tet her go wherever her faltering linbs 
could earry her. The sireets were dark; the sky 
heavy as lead. _ Most of the dwellings. were closed, 
and the whole city was one dreary solitude, . . 

Jauie Shore gained a sort of desperate strength 
ameug those dark-browed houses, where she had once 
been so happy, She struggled on with fierce resdlu- 
tion to reach one spot. 

She would perish there. They should see howaw- 
fully her siu had been atoned for. Would they know 
her, so thin and white, with the blue of starvation on 
her lips ? 

The house was lighted, and music rang cleerily 
through the windows. Was it hailing her on or mock- 
ing her desolation ? 

he made a desperate effort, staggered forward, 
reeled up to the door-stone, and fell upon it like a heap 
of snow, which nothing could strengthen into a humap 
form again, 

There she lay, moaning feebly and striving to weep, 
but nature was exhausted, and had rot even tears to 
give her, 

It was the duty of that solitary guard to keep his 
victim moving; but, having a wile at home, he could 
net even attempt this last cruelty, but steed over her, 
erying like a child. 

“Let her die here,” he said. 
soul! I will not torture her,” 

There cewainly was some revel going on withio 
that house, for its floors shook with the tread of 
dancing feet, and merry laughter ramg out with the 
music. 

Then came a rush down the stairs to a lower roo, 
openivg on the porch where that wretched woman lay 
moaning out her life. Then adash of goblets and the 
carving of rich pastry was distinctly heard, amid a hum 
of happy voices and little outbreaks of laughter. 

That woman was perishing of hunger close by so 
much plenty. The smell of the viands came keenly 
upon her waning senses. 

She could hear the seft gurgle of wine, and the very 
sound gave her strength. She gathered up her limbs 
and crept to the window 
With her poor, thin hands she seized upon the stone 
sill, and lifted her ghastly face to a level with the 
sash. 

It was & christening party, Philip Gage, who had 
succeeded to his master’s business, and shared the 
same home sinee his marriage with Constance Hal- 
stead, was celebrating the baptism of his second 
child. 

This was the scene that miserable woman looked 
upon while clinging with a death grip to the stone- 
work of the window. 

They bad heard nothing of her trial nor the bar- 
barous sentence. 

That festive scene would never have brightened the 
old house had this knowledge reached them. But 
London was large even in those days, and all means 
of communication imperfect. 

Thus the woman who had once made that home so 
bright, lay dying in their midst before they dreamed 
cf her downfall. 

“ William!” 

The cry was faint, but so sharp with anguish that 
it cut like an arrow through all those cheerful noises, 
and was followed by an instantaneous hush. 

Shore stood near the window, looking gravely on a 
scene he evidently only endured with that geutle sad- 
ness which had become habitual to him. 

He started, turned, and saw that white face, those 
large eyes, bright with the agonies of famine, looking 
upon him. { 

He knew her—wild, haggard, deathly as she looked, 
the husband knew her—and went swiftly through the 
door, waving those who crowded near him back with 
an imperative gesture, 

She let go of the window, fell back to the porch, and 
crept towards hima, moaning piteously. 

Ste wound her arms around his knees, and threw 
back her white face, so pinched with exhaustion that 
no other man could lave reeoguized it. 
“Jane! Jane! Ok, God! have mercy! 


“Poor soul! poor 


It is—it 


A low, hysterical laugh, died in her throat. §), 
crept upward towards his bosom, myrmuring feebly. 
ise me fo toad! Jam elarod to dx’ fs 
give me, ‘ : ’ te death! Fo, 
tho lore of God, something to eat f, - 

It was.a cry .of mortal agony terrible: to. hea 
Philip Gage and bis wife ran out, thrilled and tervijej 

They. both kuew the voice, changed as, it was, ang 
-syould have, caryied the, wretehed,.woman in-doors 

but Shore gathered her, ip, bis, arms;; laid, her whit, 
face on his, bosom, and ia his ownagainst it with 
pitcous tenderness, ° dt ay ts 

The guard made a feeble attempt to. stop hita as i 
bore her into the entrance; but Shore,put him asig 
and carried his wife upstairs into the chumber whic, 
had once been her own. 

A momeut after he came@toythe door, and cried oy: 
almost with a shriek: r 

“ Bring wine bring féod!” 

Before any ane could abey himy,hie had rushed dywy 
stairs, seized a flask audsomebread from the table, ani 
darted baek again. 

Jane-was lying upon her own bed, looking vaguely 
about/the,room as if trying. (te remember it again 
Shore bad flang a sheet over her wretehedness, ani 
placed a pillow dDeneath those sunken *2faples. 

Ho tore.the seal from, the’ wine-Sag and held it 
wit! both quivering hands to, her hips, . 

She swallowed,a,mouthful, of the wine with a 
struggle, and seizigg upon the bread with her weak 
Lands, tore it. feebly apert, and dropped the fragment 
she had secured half, way to’ hermouth, 

Shore gathered. up» the. pieces, drenched tiem 
with wine, and forced-them.one by, one between her 


ps, ; ’ 

She swallowed them with, pain, and .the effort she 
made to’smile was bart-rending. 

The wronged}. and strove. to answer that smile 
through all; b/ . -heart-ache,..and smootled her 
drenched hair with one hand, whiie he fed her wit) 
the other. , 

* Poor child}, poorlost lamb!” he said... ‘‘ Look up 
Jane, and let me ifecl tuat the wine isdoing you good. 

She turned her eyes. full upon him, andto his dying 
day William Shore neverforgot the yearning anguish 
of the look, 

He fell upon jis knees beside her, and bent his bead 
close ‘to, the white lips, that,.were moving with a 
struggle of whispers. 

\ Forgive, you,” lie cried, laying ‘his.face close to 
hers, and wetting it with tears that,were almost holy 
“Oh, Jane! if L-had the:power to carry you ia these 
arms up to the throne ef God, there to plead for His 
forgiveness; we would go. together, and 1 should think 
it happeness!”, T 

Her ayes closed wearily, as a child falls to sléep 
Ther) was a faint shiver of the linen that covered 
her, and that burdened-soul went out alone to mect 
its God. Even his love could yield ne help beyoud 
that supreme moment," , ~.., ' 

Then a whisper ran through the house, that she 
who had once. been: its mistress wes dead; and that 
William Shore had locked, himself into; the chamber 
where she lay, and .was moaning over her, refusing 
all consolation., , (4; ' : : 
The guard, forced to this harsh duty, went softly 
up to the chamber and pressed the door open. 

Shore was on his knees by the: bed, his face was 
pressed close to that white cheek, which was growing 
cold to itstouch, and he was crying like achild. He 
lifted up his head and saw the guard. 

“She is dead! she is dead}, All that is left of her 
is holy! Go away—go away. She is mine, wine— 
all mine now.” 5 |. , , 

The guard closed the ,door reverently, and weut 


away. a) 
(Fo be contsnued.) 
ee 


EXTRAORDINARY PrKe-F' G.—In, the stern and 
solemn wilds of Glencallater lies the beautiful and 
much admired Callater Loch, which abounds with 
pike fish, of emormous.size. Mr. Robert Stuart, the 
gamekeeper stationed at the shooting-lodge situated 
at the lower end of, the loch, lately was successful in 
makin pase good takes by means of lines attached 
to floating buoys. On one having, baited 
his lines over-night, he went, betimes next morning 
out in the boat to lift them. On pulling one of the 
lines a tremendous resistance was instantly offered, 
and it was with no small difficulty and danger that, 
after several gallant efforts, he suecegded in drawing 
it into, his, frail’ barque. What is almost incredible 
is, that to, the single hook no less than a trio of 
yoracious, pikes. were  attacl in a. string, the 
largest of which weighed about twenty pounds ¢ voir- 
dupois., ‘It, had. nearly succeeded’ in. swallowiug 4 
smaller pair of his brethren that had in succession 
swallowed, the bait, and rather than disgorge the 
dainty meal, maiutained his hold till he was dragged 





is my wife!” 





into the boat, 
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[THE REV. GEORGE WILIAAM GORDON, RINGLEADER OF THE JAMAICA INSURRECTION. } 


THE INSURRECTION IN JAMAICA. 

Tuar the state of affairs in Jamaica was unsatis- 
factory, and that the society of the colony was fast 
verging on dislocation, were facts. which everybody 
bad long taken-for granted; but nobody was.pre- 
pared for the startling intelligence that tle Jamaica 
negroes had risen in revolt against tle local govern 
ment, and had committed murders and outrages on 
the white population, only equalled in their ferd- 
city by the similar deeds’ of the: revolted: sepoys in 
India. The revolt was premature,-and therefore in- 
complete, it has ‘been ascertained, and it: was short- 
lived, it is certain ; ‘but it might have added as san- 
gulnary a chapter to our colonial history as that sup- 
plied by the Indian mutiny, had. it notbeen met 
with prompt action: by the governor of the island, 
and smothered by the energetic measures which he 
adopted, Whether he was justified in employing the 
Severity that is charged against him, remains to be 
seen; for after having suppressed a rebellion, and 
saved the colony from. massacre and pillage, it has 
seemed right and justin the eyes of the home autho- 
nihes not only té Governor Eyre from his 
‘Uuctions, but to place bim on his trial for his general 
conduct in the crisis, and notably for executing, under 
military law, George William Gordon, @ minister, and 
te ringleader of the insargent blacks. 

Upon the details of thé rising, or the causes which 
are said to have led to it, we do not mean to dwell; 
but We give above the portrait of Gordon, whose exe- 
cution has given rise to niost energetic condemnation 
ty a certain section of the public and the press. 

The fact that George W. Gordon had been tried by 
court-martial at Morant Bay, whither tie had been 
‘aken after his arrest at Kingston, and there executed, 





was soon made known in England; but the actual 
proceedings before the court martial, which was con- 
ducted with closed doors, have not been made public. 
When the prisoner was brought ashore at Morant 
Bay, from Her Majesty’s ship Wolverine, an indeserib- 
able scene ensued as he was being taken to the station. 
Great excitement was manifested by the bystanders, 
and open expressions of hatred were beard. Gorden 
seemed much depressed. At about noon on the day 
wiien the courts-martial sat, a number of the rebels, 
among them George William Gordon, were brought 
out and ranged in front of the wharf where the courts 
were held. 

In order to save time, two courts were formed—the 
one composed cf Colonel Lewis, of the Saint Cathe- 
rine’s Militia; Captain Espent, of the Kingston Mi- 
litia; and Captain Astwood, of the Kingstou Cavalry. 
The other was composed of Lieutenant Herbert Brand, 
Commauder of the gunboat Onyx ; Lieutenant Erring- 
ton, of tlie corvette Wolverine; and Ensign Kelly, of 
the 4th West India Regiment. No time was lost in 
proceeding with the business ; and at brief intervals 
condemned rebels were taken down, under escort, to 
await their doom. 

The courtsémartial- sat until nearly five o'clock 
p.m., and at the close of the sittings twenty rebels 
had been sentenced to be hanged. These courts 
were conducted with marked military discipline; only 
three of the rebels brought before them escaped death. 
At two o'clock the trial of George W. Gordon com- 
menced. He was tried before the military court, pre- 
sided over by Lieutenant Herbert Braid: He was 
given a very patient trial, aud'was allowed to cross- 
examine all the witnesses through the’ president of 
the court, and he was permitted to enter into a 
lengthy defence. ‘The trial lasted till past candle- 
light, when the court was ordered to be cleared. The 





court then satin deliberation for nearly hatf an hour, 
‘uring which time there was a profound silence. At 
the order “Open the court,” given to the Provost- 
\arshal, every eye was bent forward, every car was 
cugerly listening, and one could almost fancy that 
the beating of every heart was heard in the room, 
iat this fearful suspense was heig!tened sti!! more by 
{2 voice of the president of the court pronouncing 
owly the words, “This court is dissolved.” The 
} visoner was then taken charge of by the Provost- 
Marshal, and led back separate from the other rebels 
under the Provost-Marshal’s charge at the station. 
Ito had been sentenced to death. The specific charges 
cn which he was convicted were—first, high treason 

d sedition against her Majesty the Queen ; second, 

siting to murder and rebellion. 

On the trial there was brought forward a great deal 
oi correspondence of Gordon's, showing that not only 

as he at the head of the rebellion, but that he had 
« -neocted the diabolical plot of destroying the whole 
indy of the white and “brown ” inhabitants of Ja- 
iiiiea. Lis condemnation took place ou the Saturday 
night, and he was brought out for execution on the 
next Monday morning, the 23rd of Octuber. It soon 
became known that he was to meet his doom at seven 
o'clock, Early that morning he occupied himself in 
writing several private letters. He thanked the 
Provost-Marshal for the courtesy he bad shown to 
him. He was brought out with seventeen others of 
the rebels, and marched under a strong guard of the 
6th Royal Regiment, to the place fixed on for their 
execution, and they were ranged togetlier under tho 
great arch of the burnt Court-house. Lis hands and 
fect were bound, and a halter was hanging round his 
neck. When his time came, he requested the Provost- 
Marshal to put him out of the world quickly, and not 
punish him; and handed his spectacles to a sailor of 
the Wolverine. The Provost-Marshal then uttered 
the words “ Sentenced to be hanged ;” the order was 
given, “Pull away,” and he was launched into 
eternity. 

With the death of Gordon, and the other active 
leader of the insurrection, Paul Bogle, the head and 
front of the revolt was crushed. Many other execu- 
tio.s of the blacks took place, and within a week 
from its outbreak the rebellion was effectually sup- 
pressed—the few remaining fugitives amoung the 
rebels availing themselves of the amnesty proclama- 
tion issued by Governor Eyre. The number of rebels 
that have perished by the executioner or have been 
sot down is very large; their villages, houses, and 
settlements have been razed, and sucl: terribleexample 
given them as will prove a permanent check to any 
future rebellion, ‘lhe confessions of the rebels, docu- 
ments, and other proofs, show that their intentions 
were to exterminate the white and coloured people, 
and to confiscate all property for the blacks. 

Gordon, according to the confessions made, com- 
menced agitating the plot three years ago, but most 
actively within the last three months preceding the re- 
volt, He founded secret societies, promoted the forma- 
tion of trained bands, and placed his followers under 
a terrible oath well calculated to awe the soul of the 
negro; and although most took it, all shrank with 
horror from revealing its terms even in presence of 
the gallows. 

George William Gordon was a minister of the 
United Presbyterian Church in Kingston, a man of 
wealth, nearly white, a member of the Legislature, 
elected for seven years.,, He was the son of a white 
gentleman, one of the ‘‘custodes” of the island, 
much esteemed for his dignified, hospitable, and 
obliging deportment. Like many in elevated posi- 
tion and of retired manners, he had children by 
his slaves—born to slavery as their heritage. This 
was the birthright of George William Gordon. 
Being a very smart boy, he taught himself with 
very little aid to read, write, and east accounts. By 
his diligence and intelligence he continued to gather 
money, with which he bought his freedom, Once 
free himself, he gained enough to emancipate his 
sisters, and afterwards sent them to Europe for their 
education—first to London, and then to. Paris. 
Through the reverses of the colony, the father from 
being very rich came to lose all, and the coloured 
sou bought his estate—not, however, to deprive him 
of it, but to leave him in occupancy, surrounded: 
by. the comforts he had been accustomed to enjoy. 

The efforts of the son could not, however, make the 
impoverished father happy in Jamaica, where he had 
long held a high position, and it was arranged that 
Mr. Gordon, senior, with his family, should leave for 
the mother country, chiefly or exclusively by the aid 
which George's filial munificence provided. 

The late George W. Gordon was married, his wife 
and widow being a white lady, but he has left no 
children. 


INFLUENCE OF Patos.—It must not be imagined 
that the spell which palms exercise. upon mankind is 
a matter of recent growth, due to the refinement of 
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taste which modern civilization has wrought amongst 
us. On the contrary, it began to operate in antiquity. 
It is the true origin of that species of tree-worship 
which once had such a hold upon all nations of the 
Eastern hemisphere, which still exists in full force in 
parts of Asia, Africa, and Polynesia, and which sur- 
vives even here in the decoration of our houses at 
Christmas time with mistletoe and holly, or wassail- 
ing our apple-trees en Twelfth-Night Eve. If tree- 
worship had passed away without leaving any other 
traces, we should have little reason to be thankful for 
it; but we are indebted to it for two of the most 
noble styles of architecture which the human mind 
ever conceived—the Grecian and the Gothic. 





BRITOMARTE, THE MAN-HATER. 


By E. D. E. N. Sournwortn, 
Author of “Self-Made,” “All Alene,” &c., &c. 
——————__--—— 
CHAPTER XXV. 
The skipper he stood beside the helm 
With his pipe in his mouth, 
And watched how the veering flaw did blow 
The smoke, now west, now south. 
Then up and spoke an old sailor, 
Who'd sailed the Spsnish main, 
“1 pray thee put into yonder port, 
or I fear « hurricane.” 

ARRIVED at the base of ‘Table Mount, they alighted, 
and were joined by the gentlemen, who leaped from 
their saddles to attend them. And then they began 
their ramble through the wild and beautiful oriental 
thicket that clothed the sides and base of the preci- 


ice. 
-_ What magnificent plant is*that with the splendid 
crimson flowers?” inquired Mrs. Ely, pointing to a 
tree-like shrub with flaming blossoms, that seemed as 
if it almost kindled a fire along the trailing green 
herbage that fringed the steep. 

“It is the red-flowering arborescent aloe. You will 
see a great deal of it here,” said Miss Burney, as they 
walked on. 

“ And this strange pointed flower, that looks like a 
vegetable star-fish ?” inquired Mrs. Breton. 

“It is the stapelia, and belongs rather to the sandy 
plains than to this region,” replied their guide. 

“What amazes me,” said Mrs. Ely, “is to see 
growing wild here, on the sides of Table Mount, so 
many of the choice garden flowers we cultivated with 
so much care at home. Here is portulaca, petunia, 
gladiolus, jessamine, cactus, and oh, how many gera- 
niums !” 

‘Because many of them came originally from this 
couutry, and many others are indigenous to’ other 
countries,” answered Miss Conyers. 

“There! there I declare is a beautiful scarlet 
creeper! Oh, that looks so like the window at 
home !” excalimed Mrs. Breton, stooping to gather the 
flower, when, with a piercing shriek, she sprang at 
least three yards from the spot, and stood trembling 
and white. ’ 

And well she might. For when her compavions 
saw that she could not speak, but continued to poiat 
in one direction, they looked, and discovered, to their 
horror and amazement, the hooded head and ringed 
eyes of the deadly cobra, reared and gazing from 
among the innocent flowers. 

In an instant they realized what her danger had 
been, but so paralyzed were they all by the sight of 
the fatal reptile, that no one moved, until Justin 
Rosenthal, taking from his pocket a small toy of a 
revolver, levelled it at the motionless snake, and with 
true eye and steady hand, drew the trigger and fired. 
Instautaneously with the flash and the report, the 
snake sprang into the air, twisted over and over, and 
dropped, a writhing harmless mass, upon the ground. 

“Thank heaven !” said Miss Burney, taking a long 
deep breath of relief. 

“Oh, let us go home—let us go home!” pleaded 
poor Mrs. Breton, who seemed to be booked for all the 
frights, and was now sobbing hystericaHy in her 
husband’s arms. 

“Yes, let us return, for her sake; she is really un- 
fitted by this shock to go farther,” said Miss Conyers. 

And while Mr. Breton supported his wife to the 
carriage, and the other members of the party followed 
in their wake, Britomarte walked deliberately back to 
the place where the writhing reptile lay, and took it 
up by the end of its tail and held it up to view—not 
dead, but powerless. She contemplated it for a mo- 
ment, and then she handed it to Justin, saying: 

“Do you scalp your enemies as well as kill them, 
Mr. Rosenthal? Whether you do or not, as a general 
custom, I think you had better preserve this trophy, 
and send it to your father. The cobra di capella is a 
very rare curiosity, even in museums, and Dr. Ro- 
senthal is a collector of such objects.” 


* And would value this very highly. I thank you 


for suggesting it, Miss Conyers,” replied Justin, taking 


the serpent from her hand, and thinking within him- 
self, “ Mr. Burney was right, after all.” 

He laid a large silk handkerchief down on the 
ground, dropped the reptile iuto it, tied the corners 
together, and took it up in his hand, saying : 

“I must keep the creature out of Mrs. Breton’s 
way. ‘The sight of it would throw that heroine into 
fits again.” 

When they reached the spot where the horses and 
carriages had been left, Justin went first and tied his 
prize to the side of the saddle, and them lie, 

Miss Conyers into the carriage, where her¢ ' 


horse wd joined his comrades, who were 1 
before. tips 

They reached the Poplars in good time to dress for 
dinner. 

A glass of cordial, and a rest on the sofa for a few 
minutes, restered Mrs. Breton’s equanimityy,and 
enabled her to appear at dinner with composure. 

There, the adventure with the was 
told; and, to the surprise ef our little party, made 
much less impression than they had sp it would. 

“That is the first one that I have heard of being 
seen this seasen,” said the old gent 
must not think that we stumble over 
time we walk out. No, indeed! We © 
more than half-a-dozen in the course of the hot 
weather.” °F, 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Mrs, Breton; “the 
idea of living in a country where they meet with 
deadly venomous snakes half a dozen times in a sum-. 
mer, and think nothing of it!” : 

After dinner, as the gentlemen still hankered after 
@ sight of the sch Ro gels lettook to be 
their guide, and set.cut 0 thems on a tour of in- 
spection of all the learning, 
be found in Town. =e 

They met in McKenzie in the street, and the 
captain staid to supper. The Burneys had ‘a fine 
piano, and Miss Conyers good-naturedly sang some 
of her best songs for the entertainment ‘of pont td 
friends. And the evening passed very c ) 
all the company. ‘ig 5: , 

When the captain arose to take leave, he said: 

“ We sail with the first tide to-morrow 
The yawl boat will be ing r 
from eight o'clock; and 












coming,’ and now 

the parting guests,” 
have breakfast on the} 
I will warn coachwan 
door at half-past.” Pek 

Mrs. Burney responded by 9 nod, and then said: 

“It is eleven o'clock; and since our friends must 
rise so early in the morning, they should be permitted 
to retire now, in order to get their due amount of 
rest.” 

And saying this she rang for the bed-room candles. 
And the visitors retired to their apartments. 

“Oh, dear,” said Mrs. Breton, when they had 
reached the upper hall upon which their rooms opened 
—" Ob dear! and oh dear! This is our last uight 
under a roof! To-morrow we shall be in the ship 
on the ocean, playing at leap frog with the waves 
again !” 

“But our voyage is more than half over, thank. 
heaven; and then again we have got over all the 
sickness, and it is so splendid to be riding on the 
ocean,” said Mrs. Ely. 

There was no time for more talk, and so they disap- 
peared within their own rooms. 

Tkey all rose next morning about half-past six; 
made hasty toilets and went down to the parlour, 
where breakfast was already prepared for them, and 
where the kind family was assembled to see them off, 
Immediately after breakfast they took leave of their 
friendly entertainers, entered tie carriage that was 
waiting at the door, and drove into the townand down 
to the pier. 

The yawl boat was there; so nothing was to be 
done but to make up a little purse by small individual 
contributions, and give it tothe coachman as a reward 
for his services, and then send him back with the car- 
riage and their last compliments to the Burney family. 
After which they all entered the yaw§ boat to be 
rowed back to the ship. 

The boat containimg our passengers was pushed off 
from the pier, and rowed rapidly past the Custom 
House, the fortifications, and the marine villas that 
fringed the shores, and through the forest of shipping 
that filled the harbour, and over the bright waters of 
the outer bay, to the side of their own fine ship, that 
still rode at anchor waiting for the tide. 

The boat was brought to under the starboard gang- 
way, and the chain ladder let down for the ascent of 


a “You 


were waiting for her; and lastly, he pope nat hi 
gon]. “Glad 


a 

Captain McKenzie and Doctor Van Duyck stood op 
deck to receive them. 

“Good morning ; you are in good time. We ar, 
getting ready to make sail,” said the captain, Cordially 
as he extended his hand to assist. Miss Conyers in ha: 
ascent. 

“ Thanks,” she answered, coolly, a3. she barely 
touched bis hand in springing upon deck. 

“it seems like t’ree mont’ instead of t’ree day you 
have been away,” said the little Dutch doctor, offering 
*the same courtesy to Mrs. Ely, who acknowledged |iis 
— a smile, as she availed herself of his 

and. 

see you too,” he said to Mrs. Breton, 
now appeared at the top of the ladder. 
acare! don’t let me slip!” exclaimod that 
































en of the party, and then the boat's 

ilo and finally the boat itself was draw, 
dé secure to the davits. 

gers went down into the cabin only to 

dressing-boxes, travelling-bags, sud 

then they returned to the deck, and went 

ee = the stern, to watch the 


ng to make 

bk was lumbered with boxes, bales, and 
it had been taken in from Cape Town, and 
be left where they were until the mea 
to stow them away. Nowthey were 
possible ing up. the anchor, setting 


——- ‘the ebb-tide, the 
thé wind, and once more 


sky was clear, and the wind 


Our p i by their three days’ s0- 
journ in By, and exhilarated by the 
brilliancy S were all in excellent 
spirits. ncement of their 
voy: 


which we sailed 
come with grief, 
we have sur- 
ible ; the sky 
as our own 


down as early as that ho ‘ ‘ ¢ ar is lovely, aod 
His passengers pre ail of smiles as 
“ My dear,” to his wife, d Mrs. Ely. 

“we have had reet the suddenly growing 


» but it had s 
endi 0 says, ‘A bad 
1g’ makes a good * Now, this is 
_beginuing, and may not'the converse of that 
‘ON Sar May not a good beginning 
- : 
“Oh, you iticorrigible croaker, no! it will haves 
better ending,” faughed Mrs. Ely. 

Our ugers remained on deck all the forenoon, 
watching the gradually-receding coast of Africa wutil 
it had entirely disap 

At dinner they resumed their social intercourse 
with the ship’s officers, from whom’ they had been 
separated for the three days, which the little Dutch 
doctor persisted in asserting to seem! three montis. 

After dinner, as the weather was still delightful, 
they returned on deck, and sat in the’ stern watching 
—not the rise-and fall of the blue and sunlit sea, under 
the blue and sunlit sky, fur that had grown monoto- 
nous, and they had had enough of it—but watching 
the sailors hauling, lifting; or lowering the boxes, 

and barrels that lumbered the deck. 

And, lastly, they watched the sun go down, in a 
perfect blaze of glory, that illumined the heavens 
and the ecean in what seemed a general conflagration. 

“ What a magnificent sunset! I never saw avy- 
thing like it in all my life. And even now that tle 
sun is out of sight, the refraction of light is so intense, 
that but for the deep richness of colouriug, one might 
think it noon-day ‘instead of near night,” said Mrs. 
Ely, who was standing by Miss Conyers. 

Britomarte said nothingin reply. | : 

She was gazing on the glory of. the sea and sky in 
silent, breathless awe and worship. And when her 
feelings were so deeply impressed, she seldom ¢x- 

her emotions by speech. But as the glory 

and dimmed, her voice, low and tremulous st 

arose and swelled: in full-toned melody, and 

88 unconsciously ‘she sang that beautiful evening 
ymn : 








Fading—still f the last beam is shining ; 
Father in heaven, day is 3 
Safety and innocence fly with the 
Temptation and danger walk forth in the night. 
The hymn is a one, and the music and words 
by turns slow and solemn or wild ing. By the 
time she had. finished it, the last beam indeed liad 


faded from the sea, and the stars were coming out is 
the purple black sky. 








our party. 





| 
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«There is the new. moon!” gleefully exclaimed 
Mrs. Eiy, pointing to the delicate crescend that shune 
like a diamond near the’edge of tLe horizon. 

“Oh, dear me! you have made me look at it over 
my left shoulder,” complained Mrs. Breton. . 

“What of that? You didn’t twist your neck, I 
hope?” inquired Mrs. Ely, laughing. 

“@h, no; but T shall have no luck while this moon 
lasts, just for looking at it over my left shoulder.” 

“ Don’t you think, my dear, it would be well to get 
yid ‘of some of these heathenish superstitions before 
you begin to teach better lessons to the heathen ?” 
inquired her husband, with a smile. 

“can’t help it, James,” she answered, seriously, 
“JT never see the new moon over my left shoulder 
that I don’t come to some grief. And so I am sure 
that I shall have no luck while this moon lasts,” 

“No luck while this moon lasts! Then, my dear, 
you will have a terribly long run of ill-luck indeed, 
unless the day of doom—when sun and moon shall 
pass away—shouldcome much sooner than we expect 


t. 

The ringing of the supper bell put an end to the 
conversation, and they all went in to the table. That 
evening, being wearied, they all retired to the cabin, 
aud turned in at an early hour. 

Thus passed their days for the two weeks during 
which they had fine weather, and a fair, or nearly 
fair wind. 

Then, when the moon was at the full, there were 
indications of a . The wind gradually died 
away, or rose and blew in fitful puffs, atid sank again. 

The ship, with all her canvas spread whenever it 
could catch the faintest breeze, made little or no pro- 

Tess. 

. The weather grew intolerably hot and oppressive. 
The sun blazéd down from a cloudless sky with con- 
suming fierceness. 

The ladies were Griven from the deck to seek 
shelter from the burning heat in the deep shades of 
the cabin, where they remained all day, or at least 
while the sum was above the horizon. 

After sunset they ventured upon deck to seek a 
breath of fresh wir, which they seldom found even 
there, for the atmosphere seemed oppressed with some 
deadly element that made it almost unfit for inhala- 
tion. 

And even the reflected light of the moon seemed 
to be reflected heat as well, and Mrs. Breton declared 
that-it looked as hot, arid felt as hot, as ever the sun 
did in her own native clime. 

The crisis came; the wind fell lower and still 
lower, and then the fitful a that had served to 
carry the ship forward a t or two in an hour, 
ceased altogether; the sea sank, and the ship lay 
like a log upon the glassy sea, under the burning 
sky. 

Day and night for nearly a week this dead calm 
continued with most depressing monotony. 

“Oh, this is horrible! not being able to move an 
inch! it is as if we were doomed to remain here 
for ever, or until we shall perish altogether,” cried 
Mrs. Breton, as the three ladies and the stewardess 
were alone in the cabin on the scorching afternoon of 
the seventh day of the calm. 

“Troth, ma’am, it’s yerself that allers looks on the 
darkest side, sure,” said Judith. 

“But how long is this going on ?” 

“T have heard tellbut I don’t know for the truth 
iv it—that it sometimes lasts so for three weeks at a 
stretch.” 

“Three weeks! Oh, my good gracious alive! I 
should think all the timbers of the ship that are above 
the water-mark would warp and shrink, and that she 
would fall to pieces like an old tub left out in the 
sun! Three wecks!” repeated Mrs. Breton, in dis- 


may. 

“Troth, ma’am, méself niver knew it to last over 
siven days. And the rest may be all a make-up of 
the saymen—the bastes! they’re allers spinning 
yarns, as they call it; which manes—asking yer 
pardon—jest telling lies, itself!” 

“And you never knew the calm to last more then 
seven days?” ; 

‘*Troth no, ma’am, and hardly ever half so long.” 

* Well, but it has lasted seven days already.” 

“Six, ma’am. This is the sivinth. And there's 
like to be a change; though it’s odds you won't like 
the change when you get it, itself.” 

_ “Yes I shall! Why shouldn't 1? What next?” 
inquired Martha Breton, uneasily. 

“Troth, ma’am, something as you'd like to change 
back agin for a calm,” said Judith, gravely. 

“Oh, my goodness! You don’t—don’t mean another 
gale!” exclaimed poor Martha Breton, turning pale 
on the memory of one gale and the dread of an- 
Other. 

“Worse nor that, ma’am. A gale is nothing, if it’s 
only a gale!” 

“ Worse than that !—what do you mean?” cried the 
terrified woman. 


“Just a hurricane, sure !” 

“A hurricane! Heaven and earth! did you mean 
tu say we shall hawe a hurricane?” 

“I jest did mane that same, ma’am. Sure these 
calms in these here latitudes allers breaks up ina 
hurricane,” said the relentless Judith, regardless that 
she was figuratively driving rails into the coffin of 
her hapless hearer, whose frame was quaking with 
terror. 

“Heaven of heavens! then we shall all be lost!” 

ped Mrs. Breton, on the very point of swooning. 

“That don't folly at all, ma'am. Sure me and the 
ship hev been in many a storm together, and we're 
nayther of us lost yit,” said Judith, though she rather 
enjoyed the panic into which she had thrown her 


er. 

“But a hurricane! Ob, my goodness! how many 
ships I have read of being wrecked in a hurricane and 
all on board lost!” wailed the poor dismayed creature. 

“My gracious, Martha Breton! do try to be a little 
braver! There is no hurricane yet, and there may 
not be one; or if it comes, we may not be wrecked ; 
or if we should be, what of it? The worst that can 
come is death, and that must come to all sooner or 
later! Why, dear me! if I was sure there would be 
a tempest and a shipwreck, in which all on board 
would perish, I could not be such a coward over it, 
though I love my life as well.as anybody !” said Mrs. 
Ely, impatiently. 

“ Don’t find fault with her. She is no more to be 
blamed for her extreme sensibility to danger than I 
am to be praised for my perfect insensibility to fear. 
You who are so forbearing with the faults of men, 
should be a little patient with the weaknesses of wo- 
men,” said Britomarte, gently. 

“What's that?” exclaimed Martha Breton, in a 
low, hushed voice, as she held up her finger to enjoin 
silence ‘on her compapvions, and paused tv listen toa 
sound that came at intervals. 

It was like a huge, deep sigh, or moan, or sob, as 
if some great monster of the air or water breathed 
slowly and painfully from a vast distance over the 
sea, 
“ What’s what?” demanded Mrs. Ely, shortly. 

“ Listen !” 

The low, deep, distant sigh, moan or sob, swept 
over the sea again. 

“1 think it is the wind rising. 
cooler,” said Miss Cenyers. 

“ Let us go up on deck. Thesun has set this hour,” 
suggested Mrs. Ely. 

The whole party assented, and they went up on 
the deck that was now as level on the sea as the floor 
of a drawing-room on the ground. 

“Look at the sky! Oh, did you ever sec sucha 
colour?” exclaimed Mrs. Breton, hurrying aft to- 
wards a group of officers who were eagerly conversing 
together in the stern. 

The heavens indeed wore an ominous aspect. The 
sun had set, and every ray of his light had faded 
from the western horizon; yet the whole sky seemed 
to be illumined with supernatural light—a bronze- 
coloured glare that made the moon and stars look pale 
and dim, and that was reflected by the sea, until the 
whele sphere seemed smouldering, on the eve of 
bursting into a conflagration; while ever, at short 
intervals, came that low, deep, distant sigh, moan or 
sob, across the waters. 

As if in sympathetic answer to this mysterious 
sound of distress, the ship began to creak, groan, and 
roll; and the whole oircle of the sea began to boil up 
inte a white foam. 

The seamen also were very active and busy. Some 
were reefing the top-sails, some were setting storm- 


It certainly grows 


others again were securing the fastenings of the life- 


‘There's something wrong abrewiog,” said Mrs, 
Ely to Miss Conyers, as they walked after Mrs. 
Breton, who had hurried to the stern where the 
anxious men steod grouped around the wheel-honse. 

“What is coming, Captain McKenzie?” inquired 
Miss Cenyers. 

‘*Not much, I hope, my dear young lady; but I 
would recommend you and your companions to go 
down into the cabin.” 

Even while the captain spoke, the dull bronze- 
coloured glare grew darker and darker, and in the 
gloom the ripples of the sea gleamed in phosphoric 
light, and the air was filled with a sulphuric odour. 

“ Will thére be a hurricane?” Miss Conyers was 
about to ask, but in pity to her frightened companion, 
Martha Breton, she forbore the question. 

“Ol, take me down, please! I know there’s some- 
thing dreadful at hand; and I don’t seemy busband 
anywhere at all! Please, take me down!” pleaded 
poor Martha. 

Miss Conyers would have much preferred to remain 
on deck to watch the coming of the hurricane that 
she felt was almost upon them; but in compassion to 





her trembling friend she drew poor Martha’s arm 


stay-sails, others were closing the portholes, and | 





Within her own, and led her towardsthecabin. hey 
had scarcely reached the top of the ladder before the 
wind suddenly arose out of the north-west with a 
great blast, and then as suddenly fell, leaving the ship 
rolling from the impetus, 

Miss Conyers hurried her helpless companion down 
the ladder and into the cabin. 

“Oh, Britomarte, I know! I know! the captain and 
all of them expect a terrible storm! I saw it in their 
faces! And see how hard the sailors are at work 
making preparations to meet it! And only think, 
they have not even thought of supper, though it is 
past the hour! Not that I care for supper now! Iam 
too frightened; but I know if there were not great 
danger, they would not forget it, or neglect to serve 
it! And oh! what a blast was there !” cried Martha 
Breton, as another gust of wind suddenly sprung up 
and blew with great violence for a few moments, and 
then again as suddenly subsided. 

“You had better let me help you into your state- 
room, where you can lie down on your berth and be 
quiet; and no doubt presently the stewardess will 
bring us some tea, which I will take in to you,” said 
Miss Conyers. 

“Go into my state-1oom and lie down? Not for 
the world! Goodness only knows how soon we may 
have to take to the life-boats, or how suddenly! And 
I would like to be ready,” said Mrs. Breton, sitting, 
or rather dropping, down upon the cabin floor, for the 
wind had risen with another furious blast, and the 
ship had given a sudden lurch that brought Martha 
Breton to her quarters sooner than she expected to 
come. 

Mrs. Ely was now handed down into the c#bin by 
her husband. And they were followed by Mr. Breton, 
who came down to look after his wife. 

Justin Rosenthal, though in the constant habit of 
spending his evenings iu the cabiu, remained now on 
deck, to render all the assistance in his power. 

“ You had better all sit down upon the floor, and 
hold on by the pedestul of the centre-table, or you 
will be tossed about in this cabin like foot-balls,” said 
Mr. Ely, easing his wife gently down won the 
carpet. 

Mrs. Breton was already there. 

Miss Conyers seated herself in a low, deep arm- 
chair, near the table. 

Judith was squatted on the lowest step of tke 
ladder. 

And so the occupants of the cabin waited for tlie 
hurricane —waited, all except Britomarte Conyers, 1n 
fear and trembling. She (Miss Conyers), if she had 
not, a3 she said, a constitutional insensibility to 
danger, had something greater—a soul that arose su- 
perior to its alarms. 

Meanwhile on deck all was anxious preparation to 
meet the danger. 

Some of the men were aloft, relieving the masts 
from everything that could cumber the action of the 
ship, or be reft away by the wind. Others were 
seeing tothe chains. Others again were clearing the 
deck from the lumber sent down from aloit. 

The captain, with two men, was at the wheel. 

The wind, that had at first sprung up in fieree and 
fitful gusts, now blew steadily, but with great and 
increasing violence, from the north-east, driving the 
ship furiously through the boiling waves. 

The sea, risen to a great height, dashed over the 
decks at intervals, carrying off all light matter that 
had been left there, and threatening at every return 
to wash off the crew. 

So strong aud fierce was the wind, so liigh and 
heavy the sea, that it was all the men at the wheel 
could do to keep the helm. 

It was an awful night, with the howling and beat- 
ing of the wind; the roaring and dashing of the sea; 
the meeting of black, fire-charged clouds in shocks of 
thander above; the meeting of black, fire-crested 
waves in shocks of death below; the struggling of 
the brave ship with wind and wave for her life; the 
whole scene of terror now revealed iu a sudden glare 
of lightning as by a general conflagration, and now 
swallowed up in the blackness of darkness. 

The captain remained near the wheel, the officers 
were all on deck, and the crew at their posts of duty; 
no man thought of rest. 

In the cabin, as on deck, no light was allowed fo 
burn, and pitch darkness added to the horrors of tlie 
night. 

All the passengers, except Justin Rosenthal, who 
was with the captain at the wheel, and Britomarte 
Conyers, who awaited her fate with unmoved con- 
stancy, were prostrated with fear. 

Mrs. Breton, afraid to stay in her state-room, Lad 
come out aud thrown herself down with her’ face to 
the floor, and her hands to her ears,’ to shut out if 
possible the deafening noise—the mingled roar of wind 
and sea and thunder ; and from this position she was 
continually rolled over and over with every turn of 
the ship. ; 

Her husband was seated on the fooraearher, vainly 
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attempting to soothe her fears and keep her still. Mrs. 
Ely also sat upon the floor, clinging for protection to 
the bosom of her husband, but continually jerked 
—_ her resting-place by the sudden pitching of the 
ship. 

Judith Riordan occupied her favourite position at 
the foot of the cabin ladder, but she had to steady 
herself by holding on to it with both her strong arms, 
while she constantly repeated a litany of the Virgin, 
the refrain of which always was: 

“ Star of the Say, pray for us.” 

Through aH this scene of mingled deadly peril, 
awful fear and strange absurdity, Britomarte sat on a 
low chair, holding fast to the pedestal of the eentre 
table, which was a fixture. She too, expected death, 
but she had nerved herself to meet it calmly, and she 
sought to inspire courage into the panic-stricken 
hearts of her companions. 

As the night advanced the tempest increased in 
fury, the wind blew in fiercer blasts, howling and 
shrieking around the ship, as if all the accursed spirits 
in Tartarus had been let loose; had there been a 
square of canvass up, it must have been split to pieces; 
the very masts were bent like reeds. “Alps on Alps” 
of waves arose and broke in death-dealing blows upon 
the deck; scarcely an hour passed in which some 
unfortunate seaman was not torn from his holdings 
and swept everboard, and the utmost precautions 
taken could not prevent the waves rushing into the 
cabin, to the unutterable horror of Mrs. Breton, who 
could only gasp and sob, while even Mrs. Ely ex- 
claimed in affright: 

“We shall be drowned! Oh, heaven, we shall 
be drowned! drowned here in the cabin !” 

At every wave that came rushing in, Mrs, Breton 
went into a spasm, and Mrs. Ely cried out for mercy, 
though before the words had left her lips, the wave 
had left the cabin. 

At iast one, heavier than any that had preceded it, 
broke into the cabin, prostrating all its inmates, and 
then rushed out again. 

“We are lost! Heaven and earth, we are los 
cried Mrs. Ely, as soon as she could get her breath. 

“Ah, be calm; we are immortal spirits, we cannot 
be lost! Think of that, and brace yourself to bear 
whatever comes! At worst it will be but a stormy 
passage to the other world!” said Miss Conyers, 
earnestly. 

But lier companions were unnerved beyond all hope 
of being strengthened. 

And still, as the awful night deepened, the wind 
blew in more furious gusts, benJing the masts like 
rods ; the sea rose in higher waves, beating the ship 
with mortal blows; the thunder rolled in louder 
peals, and the lightning blazed with a more deadly 
glare. 

The ship was driven furiously through the dark- 
ness, and clear out of her course, and no one on board 
had any distinct idea of where she was. 

So the night of horrors wore on. 

“ Oh, for daylight! oh, heaven, for daylight!” was 
the frequently aspirated prayer in the dark cabin. 
And “Oh, for daylight! oh, heaven, for daylight!” 
was the unuttered prayer on the tremulous deck. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
And ever the fitful gusts between 
A sound came from the land; 
It was the sound of the trampling surf 
On the rocks and the hard sea-sand 
The breakers were right beneath her bows, 
She drifted a dreary wreck; 
And a whooping billow swept the crew 
Like icicles from her deck. 

Avt things havean end. That awful night passed 
at last. Daylight came, slowly evouglh, through the 
heaped black clouds that rolled upon the heaving 
waves below, and reached unknown heights in the 
sky above. 

So darkly and gloomily came the morning, that it 
seemed not so much the dawning of the day as the 
fading of the black darkness. 

Night grew paler in the cabin, and the scared in- 
mates could see in the waning darkness the wan faces 
of their companions rising up and down with the toss- 
ing of the ship. 

And soon alter daylight came that startling cry from 
the man on the look-out—that cry which our pas- 
sengers bad heard twice before on this voyage, and 
greeted with such joy—that ery which, as I said, is 
so often a sound of rapture or of despair, because it is 
a herald of life or of death. Ab, heaven! it was now 
a knell of doom. 

“ Land ho!” 

* Where away ?” 

“On her lee bows!” 

“Thank heaven!” fervently breathed Mrs. Ely, to 
whom*the words conveyed no other idea than that of 
a good landing-place, where they «ould all leave the 
dreadful ship, and go on shore iu safety. 





Mrs. Breton lifted her prostrate head, and ventured 
to draw a long breath, 

Miss Conyers never moved or spoke; too well slie 
knew the deadly meaning of the words she had heard 
—“TLand ho!” On her lee bows!”—when the ship 
was being driven before the wind at such a furious 
rate. Silent and breathless she sat, and waited for 
what should come next. 

The voice of the captain rang clearly out above the 
roar of wind and wave: 

“Luff! Luff!’ ; 

Too late! Another instant and the doomed ship 
was lifted high on the top of an enormous wave, aud 
carried forward and cast down with a tremendous 
shock that crashed and tore through all her timbers 
from keel to quarter-deck, while she shuddered in a 
death agony, impaled upon the horns of the hidden 
rocks !” 

The passengers in the cabin were tossed up and 
thrown down by the concussion. They were jarred 
and shaken, but not seriously hurt, 

They quickly recovered themselves ;,and all. the 
women, except Miss Conyers, were surprised and 
pleased to find that the ship, whieh had been tossing 
and pitching with such tremendous force for the last 
twelve hours, had now become nearly motionless. . . 

But there was a great deal of rushing about and 
calling out among the men on deck, aud Mr. Ely and 
Mr. Breton started and ran up to. seo what it all 
meant. 

“What is the matter? Have we lauded anywhere,? 
Oh, I suppose, of course we have, but with what a 
shock! It is bad enough when a river steamer strikes 
the pier too suddenly ; but [ declare this quite knocked 
the breath out of my body ; and besides it was so un- 
expected! I didn’t. know that ships ever did come 
quite up to piers, and [ did not even know we were 
near any place. What port is it likely to be, do yen 
know, Miss Cceayers ?” inquired Mrs, Ely. 

“TI do not know where we are. We. shall hear 
presently, I suppose.” replied Britomarte. 

But too well she knew where they were not—in 
any place of safety. 

“ Anyhow, I am very glad to -be still. 
that,” answered Mary Ely. 

Martha Breton, who was often frightened out of her 
senses by slight or imaginary dangers, was now quite 
cheerful in the midst of the real and appalling peril of 
which she was fortunately unconscious. She got off 
the floor and into a clair, and began to smoothe her 
disordered hair and dress, and to call out to Judith to 
light the lamps; for thongh it was daylight, it was 
still very dark in the cabin. 

“ And you know. we have got to dress and go on 
shore,” added poor Martha, 

“Ah, bedad, yes! sure we've got to, go—some- 
wheres,” wailed Judith; but she got up aud lighted 
the cabin lamps. 

Meanwhile the commotion on deck increased. Sud- 
denly again the captain's yoice was hvard above all 
other sounds. 

“Launch the lifeboats!” 

And the rushing of many feet on the deck mingled 
with the rushing of many waters around the ship. 

“Lord betune us and harm, the life-boats! Mary 
star of the say,” and so. forth, and so forth, saic 
Judith, wailing lamentations,and muttering litanies. 

“Are we to go on shore in the boats? .1 thought 
the ship itself Lad landed and touched the pier,” said 
Mrs. Ely, rising to go to her state-room to put om her 
bonuet. 

** Well, I suppose we shall know what port we have 
touched sooner or later,” laughed Mrs. Breton, so glad 
to know that the ship stood still and to believe that 
she was about to leave it for the shore. 

sritomarte neither spoke nor moved. She knew, 
if her companions did not, that death was imminent. 

The commotion on deck grew. furious; it seemed 
almost.as if a mutiny had sprung up among the sea- 
men. Teo well she knew the meaning of that com- 
motion ; the crew were seizing the life-boats. Again 
the voice of the captain was heatd near the companion- 
way: 

“Mr, Bates! see to getting the women in the cabin 
up on deck immediately —they must, first be saved !” 

“Saved! Heaven of heavens! From what? 
from what are we to be saye’, Britomarte ?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Breton, suddenly seized with terror. 

Miss Conyers made no reply, 

“ How strangely you look, Britomarte! Your face 
is as white and as hard as marble! Oh, dear! oh, 
dear! what is the matter? what has happened? what 
are we to be saved from? Tellme! tell me quickly!” 
cried Martha Breton, wringing her, hands in the ex- 
tremity of distress. 

“Oh, heaven, do you not know, then? The-ship 
is wrecked on the rocks! the crew are leaving her in 
the life-boats !" said Miss Conyers, solemnly. ; 

“Ol, no, no, no! Oh, don’t say that!) Oh, 
merey !” screamed Mrs. Breton, wild:with horror and 
despair. 
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“Be firm! For hheaven’s sake, be firm! Ba, 
woman! Let these men see that we can brave deat), 
with the best of thera!” said Britomarte, for you gq 
the ruling passion’ was “strong in death,” 

“T don’t care what they see! Oli, dear! oh, dear!” 
wailed tlie poor Wwoman,, ° 

“What fs all this fuss about?” cried Mrs. Fly, 
coming out of her stite-room equipped in bonnet ayj 
shaw] for her landing. 

Before any one could auswer her, there was a rush 
of many feet down the companion Jadder, and severa} 
men entered the cabin, which was still tov dark to 
enable the occupants to recognize the new-comers 
But Judith hurried out of Mrs. Breton’s. state-room 
with a lighfedlantern, and then they saw that the 
visitors wére Justin Rosenthal, Terence Riordan ayi 
the two young missiouaries. : 

Mr, Ely and Mr. Breton each rushed to the rescus 
of his wife, - 

Riordan hurried his daughtor mp the companion 
ladder. 

Justin Rosenthal came to thé ‘side of Britomarts 
Conyers. 

His face was very pale, but his. voice was firm as 
he hastily addressed her, 

“ The ship is a total wreck; the crew are about to 
abandon her, but, they. have corsented to save th: 
women. Let me teke you to the life-boats.” 

“T will go with you on deck,” she answered, ca!mly 
giving him her hand. . 

The other women of the cabin had been taken away 
by the men that had come for them. , 
5 sate and Britomarte now followed them. up oz 
deck, 

But oh! what a scene of unparalleled horror aai 
desolation, met.their appalled sight! 

The. snu wag just struggling up aboye the horizon 
through masses of black and ragged clouds; the 
thunder and lightning had-ceased, and the wind liad 
died away, but the infuriated sea still foamed with 
rage, and rose in mighty waves, and roared above tho 
ship, and fell'in thunder over her 

The ship,.a mere shattered wreck, lay impaled upo2 
the sharp rocks that had penetrated her keel; her 
bows were under water, and the waves dashed over 
her every minute, threatening to divide her amidships, 
but fortunately her stern was lifted high out of the 
sea, aud wedged in a ravine or crevice of the rocks; 
heavy clouds and fogs. rested on. the tempestuous 
ocean, aud, no one could see where. the laud lay, if 
indeed there was any land near, or,anything else but 
this chain of sunken rocks which had proved a reef 
of death to the fated ey 

The life-boats were all launched, and the crew were 
crowidivg into them, 

Captain McKenzie stood, paleand stern, by the star- 
board gangway, seeing to the lowering of the women 
into the, bouts.. Mrs, Ely, and, Mrs. Breton, were let 
down into one, and Judith Riordan into the other. 

“Hand the other girleen down!, Sure we'll save 
the women, the craytures! but as for the other pas- 
sevgers, faix they must take their chance along with 
ould ship itself! Troth, they’d swamp us all if we was 
to have thim,in here,” said Mr. Mike Mullony, who. 
in this hour of confusion worse than chaos, and horror 
worse than death, had seized the command of the boat 
he was in. 

On hearing these dreadful words.that doomed thei: 
husbands to death, the two;unhappy young wives 
begau to. scream and sob and pray, to the crew; and 
to stretch out their arms in an agony of yearning to 
those beloved ones whe had grown g0 dear to them 
on, their voyage, aud who,stood, fixed. and livid with 
despair, upou the quaking deck. 

Sick at heart at this sight, Miss Conyers turned 
away and walked as rapidly as she could up the in- 
clined plane formed by the leaning quarter-deck to the 
stern of the ship, where she stopped, looking dow2 
upon the “ regions of waters” beneath her. 

Justin Rosenthal stepped. hastily after her and 
stood by her side. ; 

He stood for a moment silent, livid, and breathing 
hard, like au animal spent im ajlong chase ; but in his 
eyes burned tlie intense fire of a love victorious over 
horror and despair, P : 

Then he jsudddnly seized.,her ;hand and neariy 
crushed it in his convalsive grip, as he whispered 
hoarsely, in 9 voice vibrating with, the strong passio2 
of his soul—strouger than deathaud thegrave: 

“ Woman! spirit! we are-onthe immediate brink 
of eternity! I love,you.more than life in this world 
or the next! | L love you more than all ereated things 
in earth or heavey!) ‘Tell me in this last mortal hour, 
tell mo before we :part—Britomarte! that you love 
me!’ f 


She looked him.in the feee and, met. his eye: she 
raised her band and pointed upwards, as she auswered 
in a low and thrilling voice: j 

“ We shall meet there! I will tell youthen!” _ 

Her auswer, seemed to satisfy him—a ray of joy 
inspired and exalted his countenance; once more he 
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erusbed her band.in ail too strong a grasp, aud then 
be steoped and snid : 7 

«Come! your companions are all in the boats. 
me tikeyou to them,” 

+ And you?” ’ 3 

“They are leaving me in the ship! No matter! 
Come!” 

~ Why do they leave you ?”’ 

“There is no room in, the hoats! 
there is not an instant to be lost!” 

“No! L will not enter the life-boat! I will remain 
with the wreck! lam notafraid of death at all!” she 
answered, with that iron resolution that heseldvum ever 
saw in any other human being. 

“But it is. your duty to try to save your life! 
Heaven and earth! there is no time to argue. this 

int. The ship is doomed; the boats, are leaving 
her !* Come!” he rapidly aud eageviy exclaimed, 

“ My mind is made.up! 


Let 


Come! come! 


I will share the fate of~ 
the ship!” she answered, calmly. 

‘hen I will,save you, whether you will or not!” 
he cried, hastily laying hands on her, 

“Stop! Don’t dare. to use force with me, Mr. 
Rosenthal!” she exclaimed,..ina tone that made his 
haads fall from her. person as if they had been struck 
off. 

“But heaven of heavens! there is no time—not an 
instant of time for persuasion! The ship is sinking, 
I tell you!” he cried, breathing hard. 

“Then I will sink with—the ship,” she persisted. 

“But why? oh, why?” he demanded, quickly, 
scarcely able all the while to keep his hands off her. 
“Why? why?” he pleaded. Perhaps he hoped 
that in this Jast awful hour) she would give him a 
supreme proof of Jove and say that she was resolved 
tostay to suare lis fate. And perhaps “to share his 
fate” was ber strongest motive for wishing to remain 
on the wreck ; but if so, she gave a weaker—sho said: 

“ Because 1 would rather at ouce sink with the ship, 
and meet a quick and easy death, than take thechance 
of life amid the horrors of the life-boats, I will stay 
here-and wait my fate.” 

“Then, before heaven, I will not permit you to do 
so! You are mive by the right of the strongest 
love man ever felt’ for woman, and I will dispose of 
my own as I please,” he exclaimed, throwing his arms 
around her and lifting her up. 

He bore her down to the starboard gangway, from 
which the last life-boat was just putting off. 

“Stop!” he shouted, “Men, seamen, some of you 
help to lower her down! Some of you take her as I 
let her go!  Riordan!—Mullony!—hold up your 


arms. 

*‘Bedad, and meself will do that same! Let her 
go!” exclaimed. Mike, standing up in the boat, and 
spreading his arms to receive the form that Justiu 
was preparing to lower down, 

Too proud, or too fragile to struggle with superior 
force, up to this iustant Britomarte had been quiet 
enough; but now,as he was letting her go, she 
turned with a half-suppressed cry and clung to his 
breast. 

But he tore her away from that hold, and dropped 
her into the stropgarms of Mike Mullony. And then, 
stepping back upen the deck, he waved his hand for 
them to push olf, 

But oh! whata cry of unspeakable anguish came 
upfrom that boat, as Britowiarte started to her. feet 
ind stretched forth her. arms yearningly, longingly, 
towards him, exclniming : 

My. beloved! 


“Justin! Wi-h you! 
my beloved !” 

But he waved his hand to Mike to take charge of 
her, and turned away, white as death. 

And it was an insensible form that Mike Mullony 
laid gently on, the lap of Judith Riordan, who, with 
his own wife, Biddy, were the only other women in 
that boat;; Mxs..Riy and Mrs. Breton being in the 
other ove. 

While Britomarte lay still in that swoon, the boat 
was put off from the side of the ship... There were on 
board of her, besides. the erew and the women, the 
ship’s doctor and the supercargo, 

And eh! in the midst of all-their selfish anxiety for 
the preservation of their own ives, and their natural 
sorrow for their, companions, left beliind to perish, 
what grief they, also, felt:in abandoning the brave 
ship that had so gallantly borne them. through such 
% waste of waters ; the good ship that, had so safely 
brought them through such tremendous storms, apd 
that had only succumbed at last to the overwhelm- 
ing power.of winds and waves. Ay, they grieved 
remorsefully for her, as for a human being, deserted 
at her utmost need, and left alone to.die. 

When Britomarte recovered from the deep, death- 
like swoon that had held her life in abeyance, the boat 
was some distance from the slip... Her senses and 
memory. returned instantly with her consciousness. 
Her first thought was of her lover—bher first act to 

_ Taise hersejf ‘op her elbow, and with her eyes to sweep 
the horizon in search of the abandoned wreck, 


Take me! 


Yes, there it was yet—distant and dimly seen—but 
certainly there, with the bows under water, and the 
stern wedged up in the crevice of the sunken rocks 
and the sea breaking over it as before; while all 
above were dark and driving clouds, and ali below 
foaming and heaving waves. The boat made very 
little headway over this heavy sea. Britomarte never 
took her eyes from the wreck, As she gazed on all 
that remained of the good ship, the sun suddenly 
burst through a black cloud, and some shining object 
on the stranded stern caught the rays and lighted up 
the wreck, like a star of hope. 

“Save him! oh, God of Mercy, save him!” 
perpetual, though unuttered, cry of her heart. 

“Spake to me, ma'am! Look at me!” said Judith 
Riordan, coaxingly. ‘“ Don’t be setting your eyes on 
sticks, and twisting your head around like Lot’s wife, 
looking afther that wreck. God save the craytures 
that were left behind, for we could do nothing for 
thim! Sure this boat wouldn't howld another sowl! 
And the other boats were as heavy laden, and they 
Tefi the ship first. And Lord knows what’s become 
of them, for I don’t see one of them! though, troth, 
this fog to the iandward swallows up every object, so 
it does. Ah! well, thin, sure i Lave been praying for 
the poor sinners left on, the wreck, and saying the 
litany of the ‘ Star of the Say’ iver since we left thim 
there! And I'll aven go at it again.” 

And Judith opened her little book and went at it 
again, muttering her litanies in a half audible voice. 

Miss Conyers paid no sort ef attention to her. She 
also was breathing earnest prayers for the salvation 
of one left toperixh, while she strained*her eyes for a 
sight of the wreck tlat was often hidden from her view 
by the rising of some great wave that threatened to 
carry it down, and as often loomed again through fog 
aud spray to assure her of its continued existence. 

“Oh! if itean but hold together for a few days, 
some ship may pass and take him off! Oh, if this 
dreadful sea would but subside! Oh, heaven have 
mercy upon me and save him!” 

Such was the constant burden of her thoughts and 
prayers, 

There might have been others left on the wreck 
with Justin Rosenthal, but she scarcely remembered 
their existence ; she thought ouly of him. 

There was appalling danger surrounding herself 
and her companions in the boat, but she hardly cared 
for it; she suffered only for him! 

Now, in this awful hour of doom, all the depths 
of her soul had been opened up, and she knew how 
strongly, how ardently, how devotedly she really 
loved him—how entirely he possessed her life. 

Meanwhile, the danger to. the boat and its crew 
was imminent. The sea ran high and heavy, every 
moment threatening to swallow them up. 

The shore towards which they were blindly strug- 
gliung was covered with clouds and fogs that might 
hide, for aught they knew, more frightful perils than 
those from which they were trying to escape. 

What the shore was, no one had the least idea, 
For twenty-four hours before the storm, no observa- 
tion had been taken and no reckoning made; and 
during the storm, the ship had been driven some 
hundreds of miles out of ber course, so that no one 
knew on what rocks she was wrecked, or to what land 
this struggling boat was tending. 

The wind that had fallen at sunrise; now started 
up from another quarter, and blew directly off the 
fog-hidden land. This soon cleared away all the 
mist and revealed a rugged, rock-bound coast, more 
terrific in its aspect than the sea itself. 

And the sea was growing darker and wilder every 
instant, and the boat was tossed like a cockle shell on 
the mad waves. They lowered the little sail to 
prevent the wind capsizing the boat, aud they took 
to the oars and worked hard through the lieavy seas 
along tie shores, keeping as well as they could off the 
rocks, and watching for some. opeuing to effect a 
landing. 

One of the men had a pocket compass in his posses- 
sion, and he took it out, set it, and saw that they were 
rowing northward. 

All day long they worked hard at the oars, now 
carried onwards by the great waves that had taken 
their dixection from the preceeding hurricane, and had 
not had time to change, and now driven back by the 
wind that blew off the land. 

So all day long they laboured, regularly relieving 
each other at the oars, and scarcely rememberivg the 
necessity of eating aud drinking, until some one—I 
think it was the Dutch dector—more hungry cr 
more thoughtful than the rest, broke open a box of 
biscuits, and knocked off the necks of tivo bettles of 
rum, and distribated these refreshments among his 
companions, 

Some ate and drank while others laboured at the 
oars, and those whose hunger and thirst were satis- 
tied, took their turns at rowing, to ailow the oarsmen 
to refresh themselves. 
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When all had been strengthened and revived by food 


and drink, they worked on their way more cheer- 
fully. 

The sun was sinking down through a bank of 
clouds behind the land, when tle boat’s crew, still 
striving with the wild waves, and rowing north- 
ward, saw that they were coming to a point that 
seemed to be the most northern extremity of some 
island, 

“If we can once round that point,” said one of the 
sailors, “ we can get under the lee shore, and may 
manage to make a landing.” 

“We must give it a wide berth, then, if we double 
it at all; the current around that point would suck 
the boat down to destruction in no time,” said another 
seaman. 

They turned a little of and struck out to sea, 
meaning to give the poiut with its fatal maelstrom 
the “ wide berth” that their comrade recommended. 

The sun went down and night gathered, and all 
was hidden from her view. 

The boat’s crew laboured on through the darkness 
of the night, the beating of the wind, and the rough- 
ness of the sea, striving to round that point, and get 
under the lee shore of the land. ~ 

Bat as night deepened, the sky grew darker, the 
wind higher, and the sea wilder. 

It was a miracle that the boat lived from moment to 
moment, through several hours of that dread death- 
struggle, but while they strove for life, they expected 
only death. 

They made what blind preparations they could to 
mect the greater calamity, when the boat itself should 
be lost. 

The men were strong swimmers, as well as good 
sailors and good oarsmen. Some ef these took the 
oars, while others fastened what life-preservers they 
had at hand on the persons of the helpless women. 

Miss Conyers objected. 

“Pray don’t,” she said. “It will be but a pro- 
longation of the death agony. I had rather drown 
at once and have it all over, than beat about for 
hours in this wild, dark sea, and perish miserably at 
last.” 

“Bedad, though, there’s a chance of life at last! 
And sare I promised the masther to thry and save ye, 
and faix I'll do it! Help me here, Terry,” said 
Mike Mullony, and with the assistance of Terry 
Riordan he invested Miss Conyers with the life- 
preserver. 

Not an instant too soon! 

There came roaring onward an enormous wave 
that lifted itself high above and fell with annihilating 
force upon them. 

And in an instant the boat was gone, and the souls 
that had entrusted themselves to her were struggling 
in the mad sea. 

Britomarte almost lost her senses in this shock of 
doom; and then she found herself in the wild waters, 
kept up indeed by the life-preserver, but dashed hither 
and thither, a helpless creature at tie mercy of the 
waves, 

And the night was appalling with the howling of 
the wind, and the roariug of ‘the waters, and the 
shrieks of the drowning men and women ! 

In this scene. of horror unutterable, Britomarte 
was beaten about, now driven out to sea, now dashed 
in towards the laud; and through all one sublime 
thought exalted her soul above all the despair ef the 
situation: 

“We are immortal souls, and cannot be destroyed! 
We are spirits, and must live for ever!” 

At last she felt herself lifted’ up by an epormotis 
wave, that, roaring asin triumph over its prey, bore 
her forward with great velocity, and threw her with 
deadly force upon tie shore; aud with the shock she 
lost her consciousness. 

(To be continued ) 


Sometuine Like AN Excursion!—A grand ex- 
cursion from New York to Europe is in course of 
arrangement. A first-class steamer is to be chartered 
for the purpose, and the countries to be visited are 
England, Ireland, the Isle of Wight, Holland, France, 
Portugal, Spain, Gibraltar, Malta, Turkey, the Black 
Sea (imcluding Sebastopol and Sinope), the Darda- 
nelles and Bosphorus, ancient’ Troy, Syria, the [loly 
Land (giving ten days to Jerusalem, &c.), Ancona, 
Rome, Florence, Naples, and Genoa or Sicily, Corsica, 
Caprera (where Garibaldi lives), Sardinia,-parts of 
Africa, Madeira, the Canary Islands, and Cuba. Each 
place will be visited at the most fayourable scason, 
and the voyage is to commence on the 12th of May, 
starting frem and returuing to Now York. A physician 
will be on board, a good table will be kept, anda 
first-class French cook will manage the cuisine. Only 
one hundred passengers will be admitted, aud tho 
price of the ten months’ trip, which by the usual 
conveyances would cover two years, and cost 7,000 
dollars in gold to any traveller, will be 2,500 dollars, 
of which one-fifth is to be paid down on engaging a 





place among the tourists. 
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Ar a Council held at Windsor, her Majesty declared 
her consent to the marriage of her Royal Highness 
the Princess Helena Augusta Victoria, Princess of the 
United Kingdom, to his Serene Highness thé Princo 
Frederick Christian Charles Augustus of Schleswig- 
Holstein Sonderburg Augustenburg. 





EVA ASHLEY. 
—— 
CHAPTER XL 

@N THE TRACK. 


Witn this determination the stranger remained 
quietly in his seat, solacing himself with a prime 
Havana during the period of the young people's 
absence. 

Frank and Evelyn at length returned, laughing 
and talking gaily with each other, though their voices 
were gradually lowered as they approached the 
Vicinity ef Mr. Ashley’s apartments. 

They ‘paused on the terrace, and the eager watcher 
heard, Frayk entreating the young girl to permit 
him to press « good-night kiss. She at first resisted 
this with a coquettish grace which reminded the 
etranger still miore vividly of one he had formerly 
Known, But Evelyn finally submitted to receive 
the first kiss from her lover, on the eondition that 
‘he should not ask for another till their engagement 
‘was sanctioned by her father. 

To this Wentworth consented with a sly smile, 
which plainly told that his promise meant just 
nothing at all, and was only given to soothe the 
fluttering emotions of a young creature placed in so 
novel a position, with no one to direct er advise her 
but the ignorant old nurse who now appeared on the 
balcony, and spoke in a suppressed falsetto : 

“Tt’s high time you was in the house, Gipsy ; you 
mustn’t stand there with Mr. Frank, for who knows 
but your ma may be looking from her window right 
down vpon you ?” 

Frank hurriedly sought for the concealed chair. 

It was vacant now, and in a few more moments 
Evelyn was safely placed in the arms of Ler nurse. 

Jane, who thought her young lady had stayed out 
rather later than she quite approved, gladly received 
her in her strong arms, and bore her into the cham- 
ber in safety. She at once proceeded to close the 
shutters, curtly bidding Wentworth go away without 
another word. 

Finding that he should gain no further glimpse of 
Evelyn that night, the young lover slowly turned 
away, and moved down a dimly-lighted alley toward 
the more frequented portion of the grounds. 

He had just emerged from the shadow at a point 
where an illuminated walk intersected the one from 
which he issued, when the same man who had accosted 
Evelyn on the preceding night stepped just before 
him 


Wentworth’s eyes were cast down, and his mind 
fall of the delicious interview he had lately enjoyed, 
and he moved forward, quite unconscious that there 
‘was any impediment upon his path. When he came 
actually in contact with the stranger, he threw out 
his arm, and impatiently said : 

“Get out of my way. Who are you, that you 
ehould occupy the whole way thus ?” 

A clear and decided voice replied : 

“Tam one whose most earnest wish is to have a few 
moments’ conversation with Mr. Frank Wentworth, 
and if it lies in my power, to serve him and the 
young Jady from whom he has just clandestinely 


These words effectually put to flight the lover's 
abstraction; he paused, cast a searching glance at 
the speaker, and haughtily said : 

“T perceive, sir, that you have been playing the 
part of the spy and eavesdropper upon me, but for 
what purpose I am utterly at a loss to imagine. The 
yyeung lady you refer to, as well as myself, are perfect 
@trangers to you; you have once already aunoyed 
her by your rude to her, and I demand an 
explanation of your singular conduct. Your grey 
hairs shall not protect you from the chastisement 
you merit for interfering in what does not concern 
you, unless that explanation is perfectly satisfactory.” 

The stranger listened to his angry words with the 
most imperturbable calmness, and he coolly replied : 

“When we have talked together a few moments, 
you will regret your present violence, Mr. Went- 
worth. I believe that I a right to take a 
‘warm interest in this young lady; and to say the 
least of it, she is acting with great imprudence in 
taking n«turnal walks till a late hour of the night 
with you, without the knowledge of her father.” 

= What is that to you ?” asked Frank, with increas- 

fire. ‘‘ Miss Larne is my cousin. Her father is 
a hondriac, who refuses her permission to leave 
bint long énough, while he is awake, to takethe exer- 
cige absolutely necessary for the preservation of her 


health ; so there is nothing left for her to do but to 
snatch it under my protection after he has retired. If 
it is your pur to betray her, I warn you that such 
a course will £s angen to you.” 

“My passionate young friend,” said the stranger, 
calmly, “have I not already said to you ‘that I wish 
to be your ally, and also that of this pretty little crea- 
ture, who, I feel almost sure, I have a kinsman’s right 
to protect from evil.” 

“A kinsman, sir? In what way can you be related 
to my cousin, for I know nothing of you—not even 
your name.” 

“ The last will not enlighten you much, I suspect, 
but it is at your service. I am known as James 
Hunter, and I put in no claim to kindred with you. 
On her mother’s side, this young lady may have rela- 
tives, I suppose, whoare quite unknown to her father’s 
family.” 


“True enough, sir, but this is the first time I have 
had the honour of hearing of such a personage as Mr. 
Hunter. If you will explain your connexion with 
Miss Larne, I shall be much obliged to you.” 

“Such is my purpose, but I must first clear up some 
doubts of my own. Let us sit down on this rustic 
bench, for what I have to say may take up some time. 
I also beg that you will listen to me as calmly as 
possible, for I have that to speak of which may startle 
and annoy you.” 

“The last seems to be your chief object, sir, but 
you have excited my curiosity, and I will do my best 
to listen to you quietly.” 

The two placed themselves side by side, and Went- 


his eyes upon his dark and vividly expressive face 
with an expression of euger interest. 

Mr. Hunter paused a few moments as if collecting 
his thoughts, and then spoke in the monotonous tone 
of a person recalling a half-forgotten dream. 

“In the days that are so long since gone, I had a 
false friend whose name was Leon Larné Ashley. He 
was the only son of a wealthy and distinguished man 
in England. Ashley and I were at college together; 
we were classmates, and although I had little respect 
for him, the vice to which we were both addicted 
formed a strong bond of union between us. 

“We were rusticated for some prank we played, 
and hearing Ashley deprecate the idea of returning te 
his own home to inform his father of what he would 
consider as a disgrace, T invited him to my mother’s 
cottage, to remain with me till our joint probation 
was ended. 

“In my mother’s house dwelt a niece of my father, 
who was my betrothed bride. I need not dwell on 
what ensued; it is the old story of treachery to 
friend andlover. Thetwo were clandéstinely united ; 
when I urged Eva to fill her plighted troth, she fled 
to join her husband, and I was left to bear the 
double treachery as I might. 

“T shall not speak of myself; that old anguish has 
wern itself threadbare long ago, and will not bear 
talking of. It has borne its bitter fruit, but with that 
you have nothing todo. It is of others you must 
hear, Mr. Wentworth. 


from a future which, at least, would nave been secure, 
abandoned her, left her to die alone, while he wooed 
and won a bride whose wealth and high position were 
to him her chief recommendations. 

“Trusting to Eva’s inability to prove her ma 
Ashley hurried on his union with Miss Arden, and 
married her.” 

“Good heavens! not while the first wife was yet 
living !” exclaimed Wentworth, grewing very pale, 
as he thought of the position in which this would 
place her whom he believed to be Grace Arden’s 
daughter. 

In the same tone Hunter went on: 

“T see that you are vividly interested in my story, 
Mr. Wentworth, but I must hurry on. The life of 
his first wife would have been a small obstacle in 
Leon Ashley's path, provided he escaped detection 
and punishment for his crime. It was God's will that 
the second marriage should become valid by the death 
of my poor Eva on the very morning he gave his 
hand to another. Half an hour before the ceremony 
was performed which united him with Miss Arden, his 
first wife expired.” 

He paused, and Wentworth said: 

“ This is a strange story, sir, but I cannot see in 
what manner Miss Larne is connected with it.” 
Hunter regarded him steadily as he replied : 

“ You cannot? Then you are more obtuse than I 
thought you, young gentleman. Eva Ashley left a 
daugliter; the child was received by her father’s 
fi mily, and that child have I seen walking with you 
these last two nights. The man who calls him- 
self Leon Larne, has laid aside his last name, to in- 
duce the world to believe the fable of his death. The 
secret has hitherto been well M prenyhn-t but. these 
eyes of mine certainly beheld Ashley himself 








last night when I passed his door, as he was so 


worth turned toward his singular neighbour, and fixed | sai 


“ This plausible man who had lured my poor girl | any cap 


furiously rating his daughter and yourself for remaip. 
ing out later than he approved.” 

“ You will find it difhealt to prove this, Mr. Hunter 
it is all mere assertion on your part, and the young 
lady is certainly not the person for whom you hays 
Te ~~ 

“T can lly prove my words by a in: 
Ashley himself, for he will never aad ent tie iden. 
tity to me. As to the daughter, I recognized her by 
a singular mark upon her atm, which is an heirloom 
in the Ashley family. The man of whom we speai 
has it, and from him Eva’s child inherited it. Whe, 
T addressed her last night, it was the sight of that 
mark ou her raised arm which so startled me that it 
made me forget myself so far as to ask her who she 
was. Why should you affect concealment with me, Mr. 
Wentworth? I have been makiag inquiries about 
this self-called Mr. Larne, and I have learned that he 
is aboat to return to his native land. If this be true, 
he must intend to resume his own name, then why 
make a mystery of his identity to me? I have no de- 
sire to injure him, I assure you.” 

Frank reflected a few moments, and then said : 

“Tt certainly seems useless to do s0, with a person 
who seems to be so well informed of the past history 
of Mr. Larne. But you will understand that what] 
admit to you must be in strict confidence.” 


Hunter nodded, and briefly said: 
“ Of course.” 
“T must set right on one point, and to do that 


Iam compelled to betray the incognito of my uncle.” 
os paused, uncertain how to go on, and Hunter 


“Now you speak like a man of frankness and 
honour, Mr. Wentworth. You may trust me, for I 
now have no motive for interfering with Ashley. 
When he made such atonement as was possible by 
placing Eva's child under his father’s care, I abjured 
all thoughts of revenge, though I have always doubted 
the story of his sudden death. If he is kind to the 
poor girl now, I shall go on my way contented.” 

“He has never had an opportunity of treating her 
either well or ill, for the daughter of Mr. Ashley's 
first wife has been reared in his father’s family, and 
she is now at Ashurst with Squire Ashley's widow.” 

“And the girl—who is she?” asked Hunter, in an 
excited manner. “I could have sworn that she is 
poor Eva's child.” 

“The young lady you saw with me is the daughter 
of that Miss Arden who became my uncle's second 
wife. He sought her under his assumed name, con- 
vinced her that he possessed the right to claim her 
allegiance as his wife. Evelyn is her chiid, but her 
mother died while she was quite an infant.” 

“Evelyn! that was the name given to Eva's 
daughter. How comes this young girl to bear it, if 
she is not related to her ?” 

“ My grandfather did not like it, and he gave the elder 
sister a family name; she is called Bessie, from Mr. 
Ashley’s mother. When this daughter was born, my 
uncle bestowed the rejected name on her; I do not 
know what strange caprice led him to do so.” 

“Tt would be impossible for any man to account for 
rice that such a man as Leon Ashley may 
take into his head,” said Hunter, drily. “I suppose 
the second daughter is a great heiress, and that is 
a hag father is so shy of having her seen.” 

“She is too young to gona in general society,” 
replied Frank, with some hauteur. “Siace you have 

ed such information as you desired, and are now 
convinced that you have no claim of kindred blood on 
this young lady, I hope you will no longer carry on 
the system espionage you seem to have com- 


Hunter turned towards him, and gravely said: 

“T meant you no evil, young man; nor would I 
betray your nocturnal wanderings with this fair 
young creature to her irascible father. But why is it 
that you, who are so nearly related to Mr. Ashley, are 
compelled to steal your cousiu from her window late 
at night, that you may enjoy a téte-a-téte?” 

“T should suppose that so astute an observer as you 
are ht divine the reason. Her father is selfish 
and irritable, and ‘he keeps Evelyn in such constant 

himself that she has no chance to 
get out, unless she comes with me without his know- 
ledge after she has read him to sleep.” 

Hunter muttered : 

“J ee ee cane ip prc a 
volu \ nD y is incapable of regarding 
eal and happiness of any one dependant upon him.” 

He then turned suddenly to Wentworth and said: 

“From all appearances, yeu are making love to this 
oung lady. But I heard it asserted by a young 


to the hter, who I now find is 
my cousin. If you are to play a double 
part between these two young you but prove 
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Frank flushed angrily, and proudly said : 

«J do not recognize your right to address me thus, 
Mr. Hunter, even if you are nearly related to my 
cousin Bessie. © But it is due te myself to. set you 
right on this point. Bessie herself refused to fulfil 
Mr. Asbley’s commands, and I consider myself.free to 
act as 1 choose. . We shall find seme means of evading 
the clause in the will which gives the whole of the 
estate to the one who is refused by the other. It will 
scarcely be fair for either of us to claim the whole, for 
eur aversion to the union is mutual.” 

“You do not to mn oy Bessie, then. I 
am glad to we ave ee of 
justice, YOUNG man; an ope Sacrifice you 
, “wiling to make of half your grandfather's 

» be repaid by gaining the id of this 
little who can 


endow you with the 

rden nits 
hank you,sir;: but I have thought of 
counecliag ith 20 charming « being ss my 
Evel Imay rely on your prudence not to 
0) 9% may have suspected from seeing 


awe 


hope you will not agitate him 
te dixovert you have made.” 

“It would be useless, since I have Jearned all I 
wished to know from you. Geod»night; explain to 
your cousin the cause of my apparent impertiuence as 
well as you can. Of course, she knows nothing of 
her father’s evil courses in the early part of his life?” 

“Nor shall she ever become aware of them with 
my consent,” said Frank, earnestly. ‘I will only 
tell her that you mistook her for the daughter of an 
old friend of yours.” 

The two who had held so singular a conference 
with each other, shook hands and parted; Hunter to 
go to the gaming saloons, in which: his time had 
been principally spent since we last parted from him, 
the evanescent interest excited in his mind by Evelyn 
and her father fading from his thoughts amid the 
<r of the game in which he was soon im- 


me 

The years had passed on, whitening his hair and 
imprinting their tell-tale lines upon his mobile fea- 
tures; but the same reckless heart which Eva Wes- 
ton’s evasion had left in his bosom still beat there, and 
the chief joy of his life was fonnd in the wild excite- 
ment of the hour in which half-maddened men stake 
fortune, honour, and after, life itself, but to see them 
swept into the fatal vortex which engulfs all that so 
many men have once valued. 

Hunter sat down to play against the bank. He 
had made elaborate calculations which induced him to 
belisve that he should be able to break it; and at 
= it seemed ‘as if he would easily accomplish his 
object. 

The game was rouge et noir, and he won the two 
Napoleons he first laid upon the board, betting al- 
most for the first time in life upon the red, for it 
had hitherto been his sombre practice to stake only on 
the black, 

It seemed to him more consonant with his life and 
fortunes; for they had long worn the gloomy hue he 
patronized, and he had a fancy that if Fortune meant 
to favour him, she would pour out her golden shower 
upon the colour to which he had so long clung. 

With some surprise Hunter saw the result of the 
change; the bets were doubled with every turn of the 
«ard, and the uniform cry of “Red wins!” was mo- 
notonously repeated till a huge pile of gold had 
sccumulated in front of the eager gamester. 

Hunter saw before him the realization of his fondest 
wish—independence for his old age was welcome, even 
if it was won by. such questionable means. He was 
thinking that after this niglit he would give up his 
disreputable calling, and seck to lead a less exciting 
anda more virtuous life. 

In full career of his good fortune, a new player 
came in, on whom his attention was instantly centred. 
He was dressed in half deshabille, and from the sallow 
Pallidness of his complexion it was evident that he 
was an iavalid. 

Tho hat of Hunter was drawn down over his brows, 





and the new-comer, deeming him a perfect stranger, 
went up to the table, and seating himself opposite to 
him, placed a rouleau of gold in front of himself, 
and began to bet in the reckless manner of an excit- 
able and unprofessional gamester. 

The cool player opposite to him muttered : 

“What business has he here when his friends 
believe him in bed? I will soon clean him out, and 
leave him to sneak back to his room, and be on his 
foto behaviour after making such an escapade as 


Hunter understood at once that Ashley had:evaded 
the watchful care of those sround him, and overcome 
by his old passion; had ventured. -theré at the dead 
hour of night to risksuch sums as he had been able 
to scrape and he was ruthless in his deter- 


, 
mination to ey Pa of the, whole, even if he after- 
wards returned his winnings to his, ag 

But to his surprise and chagrin, good fortune 
seemed to desert him for the:moment. 
upon: the:black. His pile of 
an hour 


Ashley began to bet 
gold began sensibly to diminish, and before 
had passed away, it bad melted down : 


‘sum with which he had 


Up to this time, Ashley: 
his game, that he had. not 
mab ay! against him... . 
‘3 voice in reply caused 
up. ‘ 
Their.eyes met in recognition, and stooping towards 
Hunter hissed.into hisear: ' 


“It is not the first time that you hiave been the evil 


H efeays work 


fate will not 


Leon Ashley,;. 
yet come, and I 


w: you. My turn 
shall surely use it.” 
After this menace, he passed from the side 


-of the half-paralyzed Ashley. 


It only served as, a,vent for the irritation of the 


moment, without . any definite meaning; 
I | but.a msn mt =o Lon Pom and valaa 


able. as. y knew himself to be, he nervously 
shrank from the ition impliedin Hunter’s words, 
and gave more si jon to his threats than they 
then merited, though, in the time to come, they were 
acted on under the spur of'amew revelation. 2 

Ashley shivered, looked wildly after the retreating 
figure of his former friend, and unconsciously con- 
tinued to bet, hecdless that with the retreat of 
Hunter, capricious fortune had again changed, and 
once more smiled upon the red. 

In the confused state of his mind he sat still, merely 
nodding his head at each change of the game, till he 
was aroused from his painful abstraction to find that 
not only hie winnings, but the sum he had brought 
with him were alike swept away. 

He arose in a weak, tottering manner, and in a 
stifled voice said : 

“T—I am very ill. = Pray make way for me, gontle- 
men.” 

Some one took him by the arm ; he did not observe 
who it was, and until he gained the door opening into 
his own apartments, by the assistance of the man who 
almost sustained his steps, he was not aware that he 
a rg by the very person whose contact he most 


Hunter quietly said : 

“Tt was lucky that I returned to see how the game 
was going; but for my assistance, you would scarcely 
have been able to regain your room. Good-night, 
Leon Ashley.” 

He made a movement as if to leave him, but Ashley 
cried out : 

“Stop! whoare you, and why do you speak thus? 
Why do you call me by a name long since buried in 
the oblivion of the grave?” 

“ Yet it is one you intend to resuscitate, now that 
your father is no more,” sneered Hunter. ‘Do not 
affect to be ignorant of my identity, Ashley, for such 
@ pretence will not avail you. Iam the man you so 
bitterly wronged—the relative of the poor girl you 
stole from her home but to break her heart. I am 
also the self-constituted guardian of her child, and I 
wonld not advise you to attempt any injury to her, or 
her fortunes, or you will find the avenger on your 
track. All your windings are known to me, and you 
had better be on your guard.” 

“Ah!” gasped Ashley, and he would have fallen 
but for the arm extended to sustain him. 

After a few moments, he recovered sufficient com- 
age to draw the key of his room from his pocket, 

t vainly did his shaking hand attempt to insert it in 
the lock. 

Hunter, took it from him, opened the door, and 
leading him to a sofa, placed him upon it, and said: 
a " Wie pe spans a I wi pow jere you, 

shley. you persist in ng, you will ruin your- 
self. Nature denied you be : in Be which is 
necessary to a successful gamester, and you will do 
well to abjure.it for ever. As the price of the secresy 
you seem to desire so much, I exact from you that 


you shall appear no more at the rouge et noir 
table during your stay here.” ; 

“ Why should I go there again? Ihave nothing 
more to lose,” was the bitter reply. “But fur your 
hated presence there, and the words that so un- 
nerved me, I might have borue away wealth—ay, 
wealth !” 

Hunter cynically replied : 

“Tt was but just. Long ago, you tore from moe 
what I most valued in life. To-night, your blighting 
presence marred the run of luck in my favour; and 
Fortune, the fickle jade, enabled you to win from me 
the money which I need to enable me to give up a 
career which I feel to be dishonourable ; yet it is the 
only one in which I can now gain my bread. To 
you that gold would only have proved a temptation 
and a anare, for you have no need to win to live; to 
me. it’ represented comfo tability —peace. 
But it is useless to spend time in recrimination; it can 
do no good to either of us, so I. forbear. I shall 
annoy you no more, for I have spoken all that I have 
to say to.you at present.” 

To Ashley’s intense relief, Hunter left the room at 
once, carefully closing the door behind him. 

Racked with fear of this lar man, burning 
with anger for the money he had risked and lost, 
Ashley: staggered to his bed with a head throbbing 
with pain, and fever beginning in his veins. 

On the following morning the skill of Dr. Blomberg 
was really needed to bring him round again; but tho 
sick man concealed from every one around him that 
his besetting m had lured him from his bed on 
the previous night, to risk health and fortune at the 
gaming: table. 

Since her husband’s arrival at Baden, Augusta ha@ 
occupied a separate apartment, and she was quite un- 
conscious that he had arisen after she was wrapped in 
slumber, and gone. out im pursuit of the pernicious 
ee which had brought him to his present con- 

ition. 

The cause of Ashley’s relapse remained a profound 
secret to all save Frank, to whom Hunter described 
the appearance of his uncle in the saloon, and the 
scene which subsequently ensued. 

Several weeks ela , during which the sick man 
gradually became convalescent, and while the fear of 
death was upon him he proved tractable enough. 

At a hint from Wentworth, Dr. Blomberg insisted 
that a nurse should be provided whose duty it should 
be to alleviate the tedium of the hydropathic packings. 
by reading aloud to the invalid. When informed 
that it. was Evelyn’s duty to do;this, the physician 
protested against it, and declared that Miss Larne was 
already suffering from the protracted confinement she 
had borne in her father’s sick room; that, to save her 
from a threatening attack of illness, it was absolutely 
necessary that she should be allowed to spend several 
hours every day in the open air. 

Annoying as this was to Ashley, his objections were 
overborne by the evergetic remonstrances of Blom— 
berg, and permission was reluctantly granted Evelym 
to walk out every day. 

Of course, Frank was called on to attend his fair 
cousin in her rambles through the romantic paths 
around Baden, and long before Ashley was pronouneed 
in a condition to travel, they both felt that to live 
apart would be an impossibility. The obstacles that 
lay in the way of their union must be overcome, or 
they must be wretched. 

As deep and true a passion as ever moved. two 
youthful hearts bound them together, for good er evil, 
and both believed that Fate could do no worse than to 
separate them. 

During those charming strolls, Evelyn. no more 
encountered Hunter, for he departed for Paris soon 
after Ashley fell sick. 

By the time the invalid was sufficiently restored to 
travel with safety, every arrangement was made for 
their homeward journey, and the party set out. for 
Marseilles, at which port they expected to embark 
for England. 

Mr. Ashley mado a last fruitless effort to leaye 
Jane behind—in vain he tempted her with a prospect 
of returning to her own family with a considerable 
sum of money; the nurse positively refused to, be 
se from the child of her affections, and declared 
that she would betray all if her employer insisted that 
she should remain on the Continent. 

With hostile and bitter intentions in his, heart, 
Asbley finally dismissed her with the assurance that 
he would make no further effort to separate her from 
Evelyn, but after the threat she had uttered, he felt 
as if he could never again be safe so long as Jane rer 
tained her natural energy and subtle judgment. 

He darkly revolved the means of riding himself of, , 
this incubus, and he found means while in Marseilles 
to communicate with an Italian chemist,’ whose pre- 
parations were renowned, and he obtained from him. 
a few powerful sedatives, which he was assured would » 

yzo the mental faculties without, materially im- 
psiring the health, unless too large a dose. was given. 














Armed with this, he waited for the occasion to arise 
in which he might find it necessary to use it. 

Jane, quite unsuspicious of the danger that menaced 
her, made a flying visit to her sister-in-law, and 
reached Marseilles on the day on which the steamer 
left the port. 





CHAPTER XLI. 
rl& GAME GOES ON. 


Arter the deperture of Frank from Ashurst, the 
health and spirits of Bessie reacted so slowly, that her 
mother became anxious about her, and finally re- 
called the family plysician to examine into her 
condition. 

Dr. Manton prescribed change of scene, with as 
much gaiety as possible. He declared his young 
patient to be suffering more from ennui than from 
physica) ailment of any kind. 

Mrs. Ashley objected that the recent death of the 
squire rendered it indecorous for Tessie to mix in gay 
soeiety; but the physician insiste that the mental 
health of his young friend was of more importance 
than mere scruples of etiquette. He said: 

“ Miss Ashley need not join in the dance, madam, 
‘bearing about the mockery of woe,'as the poet tersely 
puts it, but she can be taken where young society will 
reanimate her, where gay music will give a new 
spring to her being, even if she does not ‘shake the 
light fantastic toe,’ in keeping time to its measures. 
Believe me, madam, young creatures need those cf 
their own years around them, as much as the flowers 
need sunshine, and now Frank is gone, Miss Bessie 
is moped by the quict and dulness of the house.” 

“ That may be,’’replied Mrs. Ashley, thoughtfully, 
“ for Frank is full of life, and a most agreeable daily 
companion. Iam extremely reluctant to leave the 
seclusion in which I have so long lived, but if it is 
necessary to the health-ef Bessie, I must not hesitate 
to do what is best for her, But I can never consent 
to go to a fashionable wateriug-place, doctor. There 
are quiet places frequented by people, who are not 
fond of the bustle and worry of a very gay life. 
Young people will be found there as elsewhere, 
and Bessie can find new friends to chase away 
the leaden melancholy that seems to be settling aver 
her.” 

Sire anxiously regarded the physician, who 
ominously shook his head : 

“My dear lady, a humdrum watering-place will 
only increase the malady from which Miss Ashley is 
suffering. She needs something to interest her 
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vividly—to arouse her from the incipient sadness that 
is fastening upon her, Since you seem unwilling to 
leave your beautiful bume, I am happy to sug- 
gest to you that an opportunity is offered to 
send Miss Bessie on a charming tour. The 
Welbys are kind and excellent people, and I think 
they are sincere friends of both yourself and your 
young charge. The young people are warmly at- 
tached to Bessie, and 1 heard Kate say only yesterday, 
that nothing would delight her more than to gain 
your consent that she shall go with them.” 

Mrs. Ashley faintly smiled : 

“T understand your diplomacy, doctor. Kate has 
asked you to become her ambassador, and ascertain 
what I would say to the proposal. How extensive a 
tour does Mr. Welby think of making ?” 

“Oh, .the. usual round. They will be gone six 
weeks, which will bring the middle of September. By 
that time the roses wi!l have returned to the cheeks 
of our invalid, and the natural elasticity of ‘her spirits 
be restored. When young Wentworth comes back, 
he will find that we have taken good care of his lady- 
love in his absence. Do you know, Mrs. Ashley, that 
the gossips in the neighbourhoed were very much 
surprised that the wedding did not come off before he 
left England. In fact, there was a curious story told, 
which 1 did not believe a word of—but you may be 
offended if I repeat it.” r 

The doctor, who was himself the prince of gossips, 
curiously regarded the annoyed face before him. Mrs. 
Ashley coldly replied : 

“We thought it best to defer the marriage, on 
which my busband’s heart was set, till after Frank's 
return. Bessiv is very young, and she has seen too 
little of society to be willing to” give her hand to her 
cousin at present. As tothe talk of the neighbour- 
hood, I care very little about it.” 

“Of course net—of course not, Mrs. Ashley. A 
lady in your position can well afford to ignore the idle 
talk of the busybodies. But if Miss Bessie wishes to 


see something of itife before shé settles down, this is | 


the best chance she will have till she gets a husband 
of her own to take her about. I seriously advise you 
to permit her to avail herself of it.” 

Mrs. Ashley earnestly asked : 

“Do you really think this change necessary to both 
physical and mental health, doctor?" 

“I assure you in all seriousnesy that I do; if she 
is kept in this quiet house a few months lotiger, she 
may suffer from it throughout all her future life.” 

Now thoroughly alarmed, Mrs. Ashley at once gave 
her consent to his proposal, and with ‘satisfaction she 
saw him mount his horse, and ride in the direction of 
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Mr. Welby’s, bearing a request from herself to Mrs. 
Welby to receive her daughter as the companion. of 
her summer tour. 

On the following morning she intended to drive 
over to the Oaks, as the Welby homestead was called, 
to prefer her request in person; but she wished to 
avoid the awkwardness of, first asking fhe favour ju 
person, for until Bessie and Frank were old enough 
to associate with her children, Mre.. Welby had held 
herself aloof from the plebeian mistress of Ashurst ; 
and nothing less than the fears instilled into her mind 
by Dr. Manton as to her darling’s health, could have 
induced Mrs. Ashley to place her daughter, under 
Mrs, Welby’s care. 

She acknowledged to herself, that.if Bessie, must 
see something of the world, a more suitable chaperone 
could not be found for her, since she herself felt that 
it was impossible for .her to lay aside her. habits of 
seclusion, aud venture in crowds in which she might 
encounter recognition and, perchance, something 
worse. 

Unwilling as Mrs. Ashley was to be separated for a 
single day from the object of her. passionate regard, 
she would not permit herself to hesitate wheu assured 
that the permanent welfare of her daughter was at 
stake. 

Yet she thought, with dismay, that in her absence 
Bessie might find one on whom she. would willingly 
bestow the hand she had so, persistently withheld 
from Frank. Conscience asked : 

“Tf such a thing should happen—if your child re- 
cedes from thc contract made ee her, and thus restores 
the estate to its lawful heir—will she not make a 
happy escape from the false position in whieh you 
have placed her? For yourself you have’ secured 
fortune, then why not remove that suffering young 
creature from Ashurst, and permit her to, seek happi- 
ness in her own. way ?” 

Then the objections to this course presented them- 
selves to her liarassed mind. 

“1 have no eertainty of keeping possession of any 
portion of the property left me by Squire Ashley. If 
discovery should come, ruin and disgrace must. be the 
inevitable fate of my child and myself, unless, as 
Frank's wife, my poor Bessie would be screened from 
the consequences of my crime; and then, perhaps, 
for her sake he would also save te, and allow me 
enough to live on in comfort from what I may be 
called on to surrender to him,” i 
“Oh, no, there is no safety for either of us, save in 
Bessie’s union with the heir, and she must eventually 
marry him,” 








(To be continued.) * 
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BELLE OF THE SEASON. 
By W. E. Cirapwick. 
—- - ->- --- —- 
CHAPTER XXIX. 
I have almost forgot the taste of fears ; 
The time has beeu, my senses would have cool'd 
To hear a night-shriek ; and my fell of hair 
Would at a dismal treatise rouse, and stir , 
As life were in't; I have supp'd fall of horrors; 
Direness, familiar to my slaught’rous thoughts, 
Cannot once start me, Macbeth. 

Tue strange fugitive, whose singular acquaintance 
with Walter Loraine at Rock Land has been chroni- 
cled, lay upon’ the deck of the yacht as it passed out 
of the little covey his haggard, despairing face ‘up- 
turned to the brilliant heavens. He uttered no groans, 
no prayers for relief or merey. His late wild strug- 
gles had entirely ceased, and he appeared to have 
become utterly despairing or dpathetic. «Phe Nor- 
Wegian seamen moved about him, sometimes’ roughly 
pushing ,him aside,,and his two captors paced the 
deck arm-in-arm, occasionally pausing beside him to 
express their villanous joy at his capture, or’ utter 
terrible threats: as.to the treatment he would soon 
receive. 

The captive heard their threats apparently un- 
moved. His eyes dil. not »blench, not a: muscle 
quivered, not a word escaped his lips. He might 
have seemed carved from stone had it not been for 
the irregular heaving ‘of his breast. ’ 

14 The peony of an utter despair chilled and deadened 
is soul. 

His mind. zxeverted to his late wild freedom/upon 


the shores. of Rock Land, to the ‘kindness and sym-'} 


pathy of the young artist, to his late hopes and plans. 
When the, yacht had nearly! passed out of viewsof 
the shore, she was headed northward, and proceeded 
Jn that direction at:a fair rate of ‘spoed, the breeze 
being in her favour. 
The two, brothers, who-had captured the fugitive, 
at lopgth paused beside him, and one. of them said’: 
P hs: se we have him taken down inte the cabin, 
octor ?” 


The “doctor,” the elder brother, a°tall,; thin man,’ 


_ a hgh countenance, on which was au ex+ 
ression of grasping ayarice--an expression which 
was habitual to him—laughed; as he eousenhs 

“Let him be! If he eatches cold, so much the 
better. I ghall; be; glad when ie dies, and ends his 
attempts at escape!” 

The younger man shook his head, saying: 
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| “You forget, doctor, that when this man dies our | 


| annuities die with him. It is our interest to keep 
him alive!” 

“Hush!” replied the doctor. |“ Ho’ll hear you.” 

“What if he does?” was the response. “ Do you 
think he’d know enough to kill himself to deprive us 
of our annuities ?” 

The doctor silently pointed to the face of the cap- 
tive, over which a slight change had suifdénly passed. 
He then took his brother’s arm again, which he had 
let fall, and led him to the opposite side of the boat, 
when he said: 

“ Alive or dead, this captive is a fortune to us. The 
‘anuuities,” to which you so Often allude, can -be 
doubled any day T desire it——” 

“ How so?” interrupted the younger man. ” 

“T will ted you. To make you understand the 
case;'it may be well to recount & few of the circum- 
stances ‘of our connection with it. Yon and I have 
kept for many years a licensed retreat for the ‘mentally 
disabled,’ as we termed the candidates for our asylum 
you being the steward and active manager of the 
establishment, and I having charge of tle medical 
department: You know nothing whatever of medi- 
cine, and very little of the symptoms of ‘insauity, and 
have never troubled‘ yourself about our patients, while 
I was eduéated to be a physician.” 

“ Well, wiiat of all this?” demanded the younger 
brother, as the doctor paused. . 

“Simply this: in our establishment’ there has been 
but one person to judge of the sanity of its inmates, 
Sometimes that person, myself, has judged wrongly. 
By the way, Caleb, do you remember about what 
time this person made his appearance at. Mure Hail ?” 

“ Well, no!” 

“Ido. It was immediately after that cas¢ of onr3 
in the police’ courts, that’ made such a stir. I nican 
that case of Mr. Crosse, the rielr young gentleman, 
‘who -was no more insane than you or I, but ‘wlio 
wag placed‘ in’ our establishment by ‘his guardian, 
who wanted his fortune. You remember he managed 
to: escape, and made us @ good‘ deal of trouble, as 
well as caused his guardian to flee the country. Th 
was while the commotion’ he caused was subsiding 
that @ gentleman ‘brought this person to us, stating 
his name ‘to be John Smith, and ‘his rauk merely 
that of a gentleman of moderate fortune, He’ stated 
him to be thé-relative of a gentleman of high rank, 
and that the mania of Smith was that he himself was 
the nobleman, but that he had been illegally deprived 
of rank and fortune!” . 

“T remember, doctor. The story of Sinith ‘was 








plainly prevosterous.” 
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The doctor smiled eomplacently and pityingly at hia 
brother, aud proceeded : 

“So I thought once. It certainly looks improbable 
-—too improbable for fiction! The name of Smith 
would certainly be the first to occur to anyone who 
wanted an assumed name, either for himself or 
another. Then, again, this patient of ours looks, or 
did look, like a nobleman used to every luxury. 
Besides, he does not act like an insane person. In 
short, I believe him to be saue!” 

“Why, then,” exclaimed Caleb with an air of aston- 
ishment, “if le is sanc, his stery must be true !” 

“ Exactly so!” 

“ How long bave you suspected him to be sane?” 

“Oh, a long time,” replied the doctor, with a 
shrewd look. “I shoald have suspected it from the 
first had not his story been so incredible !” 

“But if his story be true, doctor, would we not 
make more money by setting him free and helping him 
to regain Iris rights?” 

The doctor shvok his head. 

“T have considered thatidea,” he said, “ but it is not 
available. We can get all we desire from his enemy. 
If we were to set hii free, it would come out how we 
had treated him for years, and how we had treated 
other patients. _No—to kedp ourselves out of trouble, 
and to fill our pockets handsomely, we must look to 
the person who has usurped his place !” 

The younger brother assented, 

“Strange, doctor,” he said, “that Smith should 
have come to this particular spot of all England! 
Don’t you think so?” 

“Hardly. ‘It was a lonely’spot, where he would not 
easily be found. Besides, it seems that he made his 
vay from the Hall by the coast, never plunging in the 
country, for fear of being taken. I am particularly 
anxious to discover where he got his present clothing, 
and whether. he communicated his story to any 
one,”* 

“He probably took the clothes, doctor, without 
leave; aud as to his story, why, if he deceived you in 
regard to his sanity, he would deceive any one, He 
looks insane, if ever a man looked so.” 

“Still,” ‘responded the doctor, “I’ shall make a 
search of his clothing, to ses ifthere is not about him 
some clue as to their ownership. | If they were given 
to him, he probably got money at the same time. In 
that case, I shall of course take,care of it!” And he 
smiled. ‘ Besides,” he added, “I haven't much confi- 
dence in that new attendant of ours. I beiieve he 
could bé bribed with a guinea to let evéry patient we 
have get louse !” 

“Still, he has always been faithful,” responded 
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Caleb, reflectively. 
your estimate of him.” 

“IT shall keep a sharp eye on him,” said the doctor. 
“Warks has been faithful so far, because it’s been 
his interest to be so. He's simple-minded, and believes 
our patients to be really insane. So they all are, ex- 
cept Smith!” 

“Well, let’s examine Smith's clothing for money 
now,” said Caleb. “I am sure no one would give him 
any, but we can look.” 

The latter part of this conversation had been 
overheard by its subject, the speakers having ap- 
proached to within a short distance of him, and 
leaned against the bulwarks, looking upon the sea 
while they talked. 

At the mention of a search of his person for money, 
his countenance had changed ex , he had moved 
uneasily, and aroused himself to a full realization of 
his position. 

He yy remembered that = hi, tr Wal his 
possession the purse of money ven 
Loraine. The thoug i deka toatl = 
sudden thrill of to "tiie the toateots of 
might yet purchase for him a way of pscape from his 
captors, and he determined to retain it if 


“I think you are mistaken in 


pocket of his coat, the : 
drew it forth, keeping’ it uuder his 

His first idea was to slip it into one of his shoes, 
but he foresaw that bejinevitable if 
he kept it upon his persen, and: in one of 
his shoes, and he looked about him for a of con- 
cealment. 

The deck of the yacht was cleanly swept, and, with 
the exception of a few coils of rope, afforded no 
hiding-place for his treasure. 

Fortunately, or providentially,; howevet, one of 
these coils of rope was very near him, so near that his 
head touched it, and he resolved to’secrete the money 
ag ye it. + 

e ired the utmost. care. to t! 
rattling of chatn pene 
hands containing the money above his bead, and 
dropped the purse. It made no sound in falling, aud 
he concluded, with a sigh of relief, that it —" slipped 
between the heavy coils. 

It had, in fact, fallen in such a manner ad to be not 
easily discoverable. 

Then cautiously returning his hands to their 
former ition, the prisoner quietly awaited the 
pro search. 

Immediately after the last remark by the doctor's 
brother, the two men advanced from the bulwarks, 
and the elder of them said: 

“Since you won't tell us, Smith, where you got 
those fine clothes you're wearing, suppose you let us 
know how much money you have?” 

“You will have to look for yourself, Dr. Mure,” 
replied the prisoner, with a quiet self-possession that 
greatly irritated his captors. 

“ We. will do so!” declared the doctor, roughly. 
“ Here, Caleb, give me your assistance.” 

The two men proceeded to search the prisoner, in 
which undertaking they met with no opposition. 
The. breast-pocket, where the purse had so lately 
reposed, was thoroughly explored, the coat itself 
was pricked here and there with the doctor's pocket- 
knife, and even the shoes were examined, but all to 
no effect. 

“ Well, it’s just as I said, doctor,” remarked the 
younger brother, when they had finished ; “he stole 
the clothes! We might have spared ourselves all this 
trouble. Who should give him money?” 

“ Still, am puzzled,” declared the doctor. “ People 
who steal don’t usually stop to comb their hair and 
make an elaborate toilet. But whatever the mystery, 
it is clear that he has no money.” 

With this decision, the doctor and his brother re- 
sumed their walk. 

Cenvinced that his person was safe from further 
examination, the prisoner began to consider how he 
should regain possession of the purse. 

It would be impossible to reach it in his present po- 
sition with his manacled hands, and he began to 
struggle to a sitting position. 

He soon succeeded in his effort to sit upright, but 
made no motion toward the coil of rope for some time, 
until his change of position had ceased to attract the 
notice of his captors. 

And then he moved his hands forward, and sent his 
long, thin fingers on exploring expeditions among the 
crevices between the coils of the rope. 

He was soon successful, finding the purse, and he 
then cautiously restored it to the depths of his breast - 

ket. 


“T may never escape,” he thought gloomily, “ but 
I will, at least, keep this purse as a memento of the 
noble ‘youth who sq kindly befriended me. Perhaps, 
some time it may be of use to me. Providence cannot 






8s, but the prisoner gently moved his 


He leaned baek against the rope and looked up at 
the sky, with a wild prayer in his eyes. 

But the moonlight and the glitter ef the stars 
seemed to mock his entreaties, and his despair was 
increased tenfold. 

And yet not a murmur escaped his lips. 

The brothers continued to walk to and fro, occasion- 
ally pausing to speak to one of the seamen in his own 
tongue, or look through a night-glass at the dim line 
of the coast, but their attention did not again revert to 
their prisoner. 

“T say, doctor,” said Caleb, thoughtfally, “I think 
you're mistaken in your treatment of Smith, if you 
believe his story to be true. Suppose he is really the 
nobleman he declares himself to be, and the noble- 
man who bears his title is an usurper or impostor, 
why, then, it’s your interest to keep himalive! As 

he lives, you have a hold u pon his enemy! 
dies, you lose that hold. Suppose he were 
dead. could you prove his statements?" 
There is something in what you say,” replied the 
& somewhat disturbed ton e. 


is not ally” declared the brother, 
‘air. “If Smith. 
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the Stich seemed now farther 
hours wore on, and still, with unflinching gaze 
he gazed through the sky-light at the stars; still there 
came the unsteady tramp to and fro on the deck of 
Doctor Mure and his brother; and stili the seamen 
attended to their labours in almost total silence. 

But at length there came a change. 

The starlight paled before the grey. twilight of 
early morning, and, at no great distance, was seen the 
rocky coast against which beat the white waves of the 
sea. 


“ Well, we're almost home!” said the doctor, with a 
long breath of relief. “I haveslept very little since we 
began oursearch for Smith, andamas hungryas tired |” 

The seamen received no instructions from their 
employers, but headed the yacht inland, aa soon 
anchored her in a secluded little cove. 

They then got out the small boat, ‘ed their 
prisoner in it, the captors followed, and two of the 
seamen rowed to a narrow strip of beach where they 
all landed. 

As he sprang out upon the sand, Dr. Mure gave 

some directions in regard to the yacht which pro- 
our him to be its owner, and the seamen his em- 
ployés. 
In fact, he had a great love for the sea, and was 
wont to gratify it by frequent little excursions about 
the coast in his tiny craft—this being the only recre- 
ation he ever allowed himself. 

After concluding his directions, the doctor turned 
his gaze inland, and his keen eye soon observed a 
horse and rapidly advancing along a dusty 
read that led to their landing~ 

“ Cramp is punctual !” he observed. “ Lift out the 
patient, Caleb!” 

The prisoner was removed from the boat to the 
sand, and the seamen rowed back to the yacht. 

They had hardly vanished from the shore when the 
horse and waggon drove up, halting at a short distance 
trom the little group. 

The driver was alone, and he immediately sprang 
out, and touched his hat to Dr. Mure. 

He was a man of Herculean frame, with a counten- 
ance that had in it more of the aniuial than the 
human. 

“Just in time, Cramp!” said the doctor, “Were 

you here yesterday morning?” . 
“ Yes, oa 
time, ‘cordin’ to your orders, sir. You said you might 
come back any mornin’, an’ I was to be here to meet 
you. So Fp found Smith, sir?” 

“ Yes, | found him,and hard work I had to do it, 
too,” declared the doctor. ‘Put him into the waggon, 
Cramp, and we'll be off.” 

Cramp obeyed, lifting the thin form of the prisoner 
as though it had been that of a child, and depositing 





have utterly forsaken me'” 


——__., 


The waggon contained a shawl or two, and one of 
these the doctor wrapped about the captive in such 
manner as to entirely conceal his chains. 

Cramp then mounted to his seat, the brothers seated 
themselves one on each side of their prisoner, and the 
party set off, at a moderate pace, along the road which 
conducted into the country. 








CHAPTER XXX. 
Abandon hope, sll ye who enter here. Dante. 


Mvre Haut, the, residence of Dr. Mure and his 
brother, stood a'short distance poe the sea-coast, in 
a ge pe er 

It was a bing: oaition, built of stone, 
and two. fe 4 poe & wing of 
more modern architecture. pon cbimneys, the 
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windows were evidently 
near. the ceilings of the. re which they were 
ge tofurnish light. \ These windows were pro- 
vided with det mee rm ha ed, white, which 
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cue soot tego folds stretched « barren, rocky 
PP ag other meadows, and still further 
Jinland, at « distance of a few miles, villages and 


The estate, which, under its present tenant, was 
calied Mure Hall, was quite andl, and belonged to 
a wealthy nobleman, who knew very little of the 
doctor,. but who. was very. well pleased with his 
prompt payments and improvements of the place. 
Within the mansion was presented a strong contrast 
to the pleasant lawn. There was a prison luok about 
the bare, uncarpeted halls, and particularly about the 
doors opening from them, these doors being each 
provided with an es panel, closely grated, through 
sang a keeper could survey the occupant of the 


T wene but male patients were admitted to the hall, 
and these all had greater or less idiosyncracies, many 
of them being barmless and gentle. ‘To these latter, 
Mrs. Mure, the» housekeéper; and wife of Caleb Mure, 
the manager, was uniformly kind; and she managed 
to mitigate the severity of their lot by the pleasures of 
the table and by her sym g manner. These 
harmless nts, many of whom recovered under 
the skill of the doctor and the kindness of his brother's 
wife, and were then sent home, the main 
building. The more violent inmates, or those whom 
it was deemed necessary to guard more closely aud 
keep entirely. secluded, were kept confined in tho 
wing, whates iieai Mure was never allowed to make 
her appearance. 

The staff of servants was moderately large, the 
establishment paying its proprietors handsomely, and 
its present reputation was very good; the inspectors 
having reported more than once very favourably of 
the remarkably humane treatment accorded to its 
inmates. 

But, then, they had never been behind the scenes ! 

Dr. Mure, it was true, wore a velvet. glove, but if 
concealed a hand of iron. Some of the patients never 
discovered. him to ‘be other than gentle; and theso 
were loud in his praise to visitors; but to others he 
was an incarnation of cruelty. these latter, 
was the strange fugitive who had appealed to Walter 


Thesun had not fully arisen when the waggon, con- 
taining the prisoner and his wo comme, turned into the 
grounds belonging to the hall; but, early as was the 
hour, there were two or three wild-looking, sleepless 

pressed against the painted gratings to catch 
a of the new arrival. The thick fling? of the 

trees prevented their success, however, and the next 
minute the waggon stopped before the front door. 

Cramp sprang out and sounded the massive iron 
yg and then returned to assist the prisoner from 

seat. 

The knock was speedily ‘answered by the appear- 
ance of a keeper, who hastened to aid Oramp with 





him in the waggon. 





the captive 
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“So you’ve got him, doctor?” exclaimed the 
keeper, in a tone of Satisfaction. “ We'll soon teach 
him to run away.” 

“Stop, Horley! No. violence!” commanded the 
doctor. “Smith must be taken care of—good care of 
—mind you i‘ 

Horley arched his brows in surprise, but a glance 
at the doctor assured him that the order was to be 
obeyed, and his movements instantly became more 

entle. 

. The position of the late fugitive at Mure Hall had 
always been unbearable. He bad been the scapegoat 
of the establishment, the butt of every keeper’s ill- 
humours, and the particular object of the doctor’s 
cruelties and barshness. 

It seemed strange, therefore, that ‘good care’ was 
henceforth to be taken of him. 

He was assisted into the house by Cramp and 
Horley, preceded by the doctor, and followed by the 
manager. Thus guarded, he was conducted into a 
waiting-room at one side of the corridor, and placed 
upon a seat. 

“How do affairs get on, Horley ?” asked the doctor, 
when Cramp had disappeared, and the younger Mure 
had departed to anmounce his arrival to his wife, 
“Have things gone all right during my absence?” 

“ All right, sir. But we expected you back before 
this time, sir. I’ve sent Cramp every morning to the 
coast to look for you, as you directed ——” 

“ Very good, Horley. The patients are all as well 
as usual ?” : 

“Yes, sir. Number Five is recovering, sir— 
hasn’t had any attack since you went away.” 

“T'll write to his friends to-day, then. He has 
quite recovered, The corner-room in the wing is not 
occupied ?” 

Horley replied in the negative. 

“Prepare it, then, for Smith, and see that he is got 
into itimmediately. As you go up to attend to it, give 
the order for my breakfast. At the same time, order 
a breakfast for the three seamen, who will be here 
directly, and then send them to fish. They ought to 
beable to take something handsome to market this 
week !” 

Horley bowed and withdrew. 

The doctor took a few turns about the room, looked 
at his watch, gazed from the window, and then went 
into a little room adjoining, which seemed to be a sort 
of laboratory, and contained shelves laden with bottles 
of medicines. 

The’moment he was left alone, the dull look vanished 
from the prisoner's face, and was succeeded by one of 
the keenest despair. 

The sight of those familiar walls seemed to arouse 
him from his unnatural apathy, and his breast heaved 
convulsively, and he tugged at his handcuffs, vainly 
endeavouring to them over his hands. 

“This: is the last chance I shall ever have to 
escape,” he thought, looking around the room, and at 
the door leading into the hall. “If I could only free 
myself now, know I could get away. | know I 
could!” 

He stooped and pulled frantically at the gyves that 
held his feet close together in an iron clasp, but his 
scanty strength was but wasted upon them. 

Realizing at length the futility ef his efforts, he 
ceased, dropped his feet to the floor with a sudden 
nervelessness, so that the chains rattled, and letting 
his head fall upon his breast, he gave way to 
tears, 

He had not a long time to indulge in this luxury, 
for he heard the approachiug footsteps of Horley. He 
had scarcely wiped bis eyes. upon his coat-sleeve, and 
resumed his im ve demeanour, when the keeper 
appeared, and asked : 

‘* Where's the doctor ?” 

The prisoner made no reply. 

“In asulky fit, eh?” said Horley, advancing. “ You 
answer, or [’ll——” 

“No violence, Horley,” said the doctor, in his usual 
silky tones, appearing in the doorway connecting the 
waiting-room with the latoratory. ‘“ Remember, you 
are to treat Smith with kindness !” 

Horley bowed, with an air of chagrin, and replied : 

“ The end-room is ready, sir, and I’ve come to take 
Smith to it.” 

“ Just.loosen his anklets a little, Horley,” com- 
manded the doctor, “ and let him walk beside you!” 

The chain, which connected the auklets had been 
shortened in order to bring the feet close together, 
and Horley now loosened the chain so that the prisoher 
could walk.without mach difficulty. 


Then taking his arm, Horley conducted him from 


the room, along a carpeted corridor, up a flight of 
handsome Golo and on towards the wing, the chain 
clanking after them as they proceeded. 

The wing was com of a simple corridor lined 
on each side: by. small rooms, and as the captive and 
his keeper this bare corridor, the 
noise made by the chain drew to the open panels 
of the doors several wild-looking faces, and the new- 





comer was greeted with derisive shouts and exclam- 
ations of pity. 

The “end-room” was soon reached, the prisoner 
thrust inside, the door locked upon him, and he had 
again taken his place among maniacs as one of them. 

‘The room in which he now found himself was one 
he had never before occupied, and he gave a momen- 
tary glance, with what wild hope it is unnecessary to 
state. 

There was but a single window, and this, like the 
others in the wing, was very high up, quite beyond 
the reach of a man of ordiuary height. The floor 
was uncarpeted, and the furniture very simple—con- 
sisting of a low bed in one corner made upon a pile of 
mattresses, a couple of cushions to sit upon, and a 
wash-stand, The walls were of some hard wood, 


through which it would be impossible to cut, had a 
knife been at hand for the purpose. 

The prisoner tottered across the floor, his chain 
clanking at his hecls,and sank down upon the little 
bed 


“If I had only told my story to Walter Loraine!” 
he moaned, in an almost inaudible tone. “If I had 
only told him the place of my long imprisonment! 
Perhaps he might have rescued me! But I am now 
buried alive!” 

The tears he had checked when in the waiting- 
room burst forth again, and he gave way toa wild 
burst of weeping, sobbing forth his anguish in a way 
that would have softened the hardest heart, could it 
have been witnessed. ? 

Soon after leaving the returned fugitive, Horley 
returned to his master and announced that breakfast 
was awaiting him. 

“Shall I take something to Smith, sir?” he asked. 
“Shall I put him on his usual diet of bread aad water 
and oatmeal gruel, sir?” 

“No, Horley. When I have had my breakfast, I'll 
speak with you about his food. I am hungry now 
and can’t be annoyed about it!” 

As the doctor turned to proceed to the breakfast- 
room, the keeper smiled broadly at his last remark, 
and disappeared to attend to his duties. 

The breakfast-room was a neat and rather pleasant 
apartment, profusely furnished, and’ contained at the 
moment of the doctor’s entrance his brother and his 
brether’s wife. 

Mrs. Mure was an ordinary-looking woman, evi- 
dently kind-hearted and fond of table luxuries. 

She was seated at the head of the table, when the 
doctor entered, and a vacant chair at the foot awaited 
his occupancy. 

The doctor bowed to his sister-in-law and took his 
seat, glancing over the table with the look of an 
epicure who was very well satisfied. 

The coffee—real Java—gave forth a fragrant odour, 
the beefsteak was smoking hot and doue to a turn, 
the buttered toast was of a most delicate brown hue, 
and a joint of mutton stood at one side for those who 
preferred cold viands. 

The trio had eaten sowie time in silence, when the 
younger Mure asked : 

“Have you ordered anything for Smith, doctor?” 

“ Not yet,” was the reply. 

“But he liad nothing to eat all day yesterday!” 
said Caleb. “You kuow, he wouldn't eat. He will 
starve to death.” 

“Oh no,” responded the doctor, coolly. “His 
spirit may get broken, that’s all. It’s singular to me 
that it hasn’t broken long ago. I'll take up his break- 
fast when I have finished my own.” 

The manager was silenced, and Mrs. Mure stood 
too much in awe of her brother-in-law to venture a 
remonstrance against his course. 

When he had finished his breakfast, the doctor cut 
a slice from the joint of mutton, rang for some stale 
bread, which he considered healthful for anyone ex- 
cept himself, and with these and a mug of ale departed 
to visit the captured fugitive. 

He found him lying upon his bed, faint and weak 
from the violence of his late emotions, as well as frem 
want of food. 

The prisoner made no effort to arise upon the en- 
trance of the doctor. On the contrary, he took no 
notice of him, not even appearing to see him. 

It was remarkable that, during his years of cap- 
tivity, under all the cruelties to which he had been 
subjected, he had always conducted himself with an 
unfailing dignity, never showing anger or emotien at 
the keepers or anyone, and never once failing to con- 
duct himself as a true gentleman. 

The doctor's manner was not without respect to his 
prisoner, but this respect was an involuntary tribute, 
which he would Lave felt ashamed to exhibit before a 
third person. © 

“Here is your breakfast, Smith,” he said, placing 
the tray upon the cushions that served instead of 
chairs—chairs being convertible into weapons of of- 
fence, and therefore not used by the patients at Mure 
Hall—and erm them towards the bed. “TI will 
stay here while you eat it” 





The prisoner made no reply. 

“Why don’t you answer?” demanded the doctor, 
with some asperity. ‘Are you not hungry?” 

*The prisoner languidly unclosed his eyes, glanced 
at the doctor, and then said, quietly : 

“ Are you speaking to me?” 

“Jam. Who else is there here ?” 

“Smith not being my name, I do not answer to 
it,” remarked the captive. 

“Number Eight, then, since you prefer that style 
of address,” said the doctor, with a smile. “I am 
sure you must be very hungry after yesterday's fast, 
my lord——” 

He paused and bit his lips, as if annoyed at the 
title that had escaped them. 

The prisoner looke? up quickly, giving the doctor 
a keen glance, and demanded : 

“You believe me at last, doctor? You know that 
: = ~y person whom I have so long declared myself 

o ” 

“I know no such thing,” replied the doctor, coolly. 
“T was but humouring your mania by calling you by 
a title. I did it simply to test you,” he added. “ I 
wanted to see if I could not discern in you some 
glimpse of returning reason. But you still deny that 
you are John Smith!” . 

A smile of contempt and scorn curved the lips of 
the prisoner as he listened to this explanation. He 
felt that it was false, that the doctor believed his story. 

“You know that {am not insane, Dr. Mure,” he 
said, repressing his indignation. “You Znow that I 
am what I claim to be! You know that my title and 
fortune have been usurped, and that I haye been 
placed here under a false name as a lunatic. You 
know all this. I do not appeal to your mercy. I have 
done that too often. I wish to say to you what I have 
said a hundred times—I can pay you better than my 
enemy does, if you will set me free. I wili even 
aid your escape from England, that justice may be 
baffled.” 

“Enough !” declared the doctor. 
eat your breakfast!” 

His tone made the suggestion a command, and the 
captive ceased his pleadings, although his eyes sud- 
denly flashed with a spirit which all his sufferings 
had failed to subdue. 

As the younger Mure had said, the captive had 
eaten nothing during the precediug day. / 

Ths scream that had alarmed Walter Loraine had 
been uttered by him at the moment of his capture. 
He had been taken inland, in a waggun that waited 
near, and had been conveyed to a country inn, where 
he had been allowed to speak to noone. His disap- 
pointment at not escaping had deprived him of all 
appetite, and now, for the first time since his captare, 
he felt a desire for food. 

Reaching out his hand as far as he could, despite 
its encumbrance, he lifted the mug of ale to his lips 
and drank freely. He then devoured his bread and 
meat with apparent. relish, and resumed his reclining 

ition. 

The doctor appeared inclined to conciliate him, seat- 
ing himself on a cushion at a little distance and 
endeavouring to open a conversation with him, It 
was not because, the prisoner's wild and haggard 
countenance excited his pity—he was too much accus- 
tomed to such faces—it was not because he hoped to 
gain anything from him, but because he believed his 
strange story, and could not resist indulging in bis 
curiosity by conversing with him. 

But the captive seemed to divine his thoughts, and 
was unusually reserved and taciturn. No management 
of the doctor could induce him to repeat the story of 
his wrongs, already so familiar to both the Mures, nor 
indulge in denunciations of his enemy. 

“If you don’t want to talk, you needn't,” said the 
doctor, at length, arisfag. “There's no forcing of 
patients to do what they don’t like to do in my estab- 
lishment. You see, Smith,” he added, “your new 
room is much better and pleasanter than the old. 
You will also find it safer. No getting out of that 
window, you'll find!” 

“Since the room is in itself so strong,” said the 
captive, “I hope you'll have the gooduess to remove 
these fetters!” 

The doctor shook his head, 

“ Extra precautions are necessary in your case,” le 
said. “If I were to leave your person at liberty, 
would you give me your word of honour not toattempt 
an ” 

“No,” responded the captive. “But,” he added, 
with a bitter smile, “ what is the word of a lunatic 
worth ? You pretend to think me a lunatic, you 


“You had better 


Ww. 

The doctor bit his lips, and said, hurriedly : 

“You stay as you are, Smith! You need make no 
more appeals to my leniency!” 

He turned abruptly, picked up the tray, and left the 
room. The prisoner heard him double-lock the door, 
= the sound of his footsteps dying out in the 
© or. 
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“Now I am indeed alone!” he muttered, sadly. 
“My old imprisonment has begun again. Oh, my 
child, my daughter! If you could but know that 
your father stilllives, how quickly you would fly to 
rescue me!” 

A sudden glow lighted up his worn and wasted 
features, looking like the play of fire-light upon a 
statue, but it quickly faded, leaving his face more pale 
and sad than before. 

He permitted his thoughts to revert to the past—a 
subject he had been wont to avoid, lest it should 
excite him to the pitch of madness—and tender 
memories flooded his soul, farther softening his un- 
nerved heart. 

“T will make another effort to escape!” he cried, 
at length, with kindling resolution. *‘‘My fate can 
scarcely be worse, if caught in an attempt to escape. 
Ontheone hand, my daughter, my freedom, my friends, 
all tempt me to exert every effort, and regain my 
freedom! I have the purse of money still. I heard 
the doctor say that Warks could be bribed, and I 
know Warks is the keeper in this ward. Yes, yes, I 
will hope! I may escape yet!” 

He seated himself upon the edge of his couch, and 
fixed his gaze upon the grated pancl inthe door, 
waiting with feverish eagerness for the appearance of 
the keeper's visage at the aperture. 

(To be continuetl.) 





HOW PAPER MONEY CAMé TO BE IN USE 


Barrer money came into use in various ways—the 
Jews, ever liable to persecution, adopted a system of 
drafts or written orders upon one another, whielt each 
agreed to honour and pay to the person named in the 
draft. In this way, value wastransmitted from country 
to country much morecheéaply than if silver had been 
sent; also much more safely, seeing that the ‘bonds 
were of no use if they fell into improper hands. 

The Bank of Venice was a bank of deposit~a plaee 
where people deposited their gold and silver. under the 
guardianship of the State, and received receipts for 
the amount, payable in coin on demand. As these re- 
ceipts were convertible into silver on demand, they 
passed as valid as silver itself; and hence they became 
a circulating medium—a means of making purchases 
or of paying debts, just as if they were silver money. 

By-and-by, the State, being in want of money, 
gradually abstracted the silver from the’ bank, un- 
known to the public. But when at length the fact 
became known that the silver was all goue, the receipts 
continued to circulate as before. Why? Because 
these receipts, although no longer representing a cer- 
tain amount of silver, represented a debt due to the 
holder by the State, and also were receivable in pay- 
ment of taxes. The best security an individual can 
have is the security of the State, seeing not only that 
it is the safest, but also that the State paper meney, or 
vouchers of the debt, is aiways a means of paying the 
yearly taxation or dues to the State. 

The Bank of England.—The Government was in 
want of money to carry on the war on the Continent. 
It had to feed and pay its army. Now, it wascheaper 
to send monéy abroad to buy food for the troops than 
to send the food from’ England; moreover, there were 
not the means of transport. ‘To meet these monetary 
wants of the Government the Bank of England was 
established. 

It was a company which raised £1,200,000 in specie 
(the only form of money then in‘use), and lent this 
sum to Government on condition that the company 
‘was paid interest for the loan, and at the same time 
was allowed to issue notes to the amount of the loan, 
which, indeed, was needed, to supply the vacuum 
caused by the abstraction of the specie seht abroad. 

The security being good, the notes being receiv- 
able in payment of taxes, and the bank also engaging 
to pay silver for them when required, “this paper 
money circulated freely; and the grand - basis was 
laid upon which has grown up our subsequent pros- 
perity. A great service was rendered*to the State, 
and a great economy to the country. The bank made 
a@ profit by it, and the State got the money it so sorely 
needed, and the people obtained a currency which 
they took as readily as silver, and which possessed 
the invaluable power of expanding with the ‘growth 
and monetary requirements of the country: 

These notes, too, did not owe their circulation in 
any degree to compulsion. They were not made 
legal tender—everyone was at liberty to decline: re- 
ceiving them if he chose. 

The introduction of paper money into this country 
owed all its success to the’ goodness of the security 
and the soundness of the project. - 





Surrty or Mear from Paris.—The following 
circular, has been received from Pavis;—‘ French 
meat/from Paris.— Pork, sent in boxes, slightly salted 
for preservation during the transit, and may be con- 
sidered as fresh. Delivered in London, carriage paid, 


from the Ist to the 25thof Deeember, at the following 
prices :—F'amily boxes of 20 Ib.—chops, 9d. per Ib.; 
breast, 9d. per Jb, ; hams, 9d. per lb. Each box may 
contain an assortment if required. Boxes charged 
extra, 6d. Larger boxes for hotels, restaurants, clubs, 
&c., at the same rates. Boxes charged extra, accord- 
ing to size, Payment on delivery, .Address to Mr. 
Chale, butcher and salesman, 4, Rue des Fontaines 
du Temple, Paris. Beef and mutton may aiso be 
obtained, To-day’s prices—Legs of mutton, 8}d.; 
chops, 9d.; rumpsteaks, 9d.; sirloin, 9d.” 





THE RETURNING SHIP. 


Blow gale, and welcome storm and blast, 
If ye but torce the tardy keel 

To part the waters and upcast 
The Pearl that may my sorrows heal. 


Go, song, o'er spicy, fragrant isles 
And let thy music charm her ear, 
’Till every swelling billow smiles, 
And it is heaven itself to hear. 
Look down, Oh moon, and gnze, Oh star, 
Wistful across the lonely briue, 
And guide her back, who is afar, 
To this long bleeding heart of minc. 


Leap up, Oli waves, and kiss the prow! 
And make its tardy course more fleet, 
Till hope into fruition grow, 
And home again the charmer greet. 
Come breeze, and haste with winged feet, 
That once across her lips did stray, 
Thy airs will be to me more sweet 
Than perfume wafted from Cathay! 
H. 





ERNESTINE. 





A GLoriovusLy beautiful woman stood in Mrs. John 
Sullivan’s drawing-room ready for conquest. She. was 
armed at all points to advance upon meu’s hearts, slay 
them, and trample over the bleeding fragments, Strong 





language perhaps, but if the heart beating in that 
queenly form had been an open book there would have 
been read upon the pages, ouly this one fierce desire— 
to win hearts aud break them. 

A gloriously beautiful woman, as I have said, with 
every aid wealth and refined, taste could add to the 
charms of a perfect face and figure. The golden hair 
was worn in massive coils low on the neck, while it was 
pushed from the low broad forehead and fell on the 
cheeks and round the throat in feathery Sevigné curls: 
the clear transparent complexion and rich colour on 
each cheek were heightened by the deep blue tint of 
the dvess, from whose close fit rose snowy shoulders 
and white rounded arms. 

There was nothing to break the solitude of the long, 
superbly decorated rooms, but this one still figure, 
standing in the full blaze of many lights. 
Mrs. Sullivan was “at home,” and in an hour those 
silent rooms would resound to merry music, the fall 
of dancing feet, the ripple of youthful laughter and 
the ring of gay voices, but now, only one heart-throb 
of life was in the long brilliant space. 

Looking into the beautiful face as the blaze of light 
revealed every feature, a thinking obseryer would 
haye grieved at the expression of hard, severe resolve 
printed in the firm mouth, the cold, cruel glitter in 
the blue eyes, andthe resolute poise of the superb 
figure. F 

"As she stood there, still and quiet, a quick, manly 
tread ecioed across the marble covered hall, and a 
clear, cheery voice called: j 

* Marian, is Helena here?” 

‘*Cothe up,” was the answering call, “ we ate both 
in tlie sitting-room.” Y 

And the quick steps went lightly upstairs. 

The voice, frank and. bright as it sounded in every 
tone, called up jsome memory in the heart of my he- 
roine that turned her face into a personation of fierce, 
angry passion. 

The blue eyes fairly blazed with contemptuous 
wrath, and the lips curled‘in scorn. One moment the 
gust of passion transformed this perfect face, then the 
sound of steps coming down the stairs fell upou her 
ear, and in an instant an angel's face could not have 
shone with more beaming beauty. 

Smiles wreathed the beautiful mouth, the great blue 
eyes softened and shone with welcome, and Ernestine 
Hill had drawn.on her mask, and was ready to face 
the world, 

The party who came now to break her solitude con- 
sisted of four persons, with; whose lives that of Ernes- 
tine had been entwined from childhood. ea 

, Mr. John Sullivan and his pretty wife, Marian— 
the host and hostess—were cousins to egch other and 
to Ernestine. Raymond Allison was the son. .of 





Ernestine’s guardian, and Helena, his wife, had 





been the young girl's governess, so they were liks 
one family, those five now standing gaily chatting 
waiting for the visitors who would soon come to 4ij} 
the rooms. ‘ 

Two hours later, when the gaiety was at its height 
there stood in the arch of an open window leading 
into a conservatory two gentlemen, criticising, a 
gentlemen will, the guests and scenes before them, 

With one we will have but little to do, and the 
other demands a word of description: 

Hoe was not a very young man—somewhere between 
thirty-five and forty—with a tall, erect figure, full of 
vigour, yet easy and graceful, a face whose broad 
white brow, and full, dark eye pictured the noble in- 
tellect, while the flexiblé mouth suggested gentleness 
and chivalry. Not, judging by strict rales of art, a 
handsome man, but one whose nobility of soul and 
oat pe was given in é¢very tone and expression, 

ust now he was half laziiy watching the gay pano- 
rama before him, and listening to his companiou's 
comments. ; 

Suddenly his face lighted with ai“expression of 
eager interest. 

“ Who is the queenly blonde in blue?” 

“ Ernestine Hill, the reigning belle.” 

““What a beautiful face! Yet she has'a history 2” 

“Not a bit of it. What odd notions you Hoctors 
get, dissecting and manipulating everything. Mis: 
Hill is an orphan, a belle, and au heiress, living half 
the year with her guardian at B——, half the year 
With the Sullivans, her cousins. She is just of age, 
and no one knows how she will use her liberty.” 

“ Just of age, with the eyes of forty.” 

“ What are you talking about? 12m sure she does 
not look eld.” 

“Well, no. I'am an old dreamer, perhaps, but that 
woman's face interests. me strongly.” 

“Take care! It is not a safe study. Miss Hill is 
the most heartless and notorions flirts ‘I believe sho 
counts her victims with as grim a pleasure as an 
Indian does his scalps. Slie has no mercy. Sce her 
now—every one of those admirers is her slave pro 
tem., and she knows it.” 

“Tntroduce me, will you?” 

“Certainly—but guard your heart.’’ 

* Forewarned is forearmed !” 

And a few moments later Dr. Gordon Poyne made 
‘his most conrtly bow to Ernestine Hill. 

He had said in his heart: 

“This girl has a history. Some painfal memory 
has. struck the youth from her eye and smile, and 
hardened her into a coquette. I will watch her.” 

So, all unconsciously, Ernestine became to the 
doctor a “case,” a something to be studied, perhaps 
relieved. Inquiries made in the careless tone of s 
transient acquaintance of those around the belle 
revealed nothing. Her outward’ life held no mys- 


tery. 

Left a wealthy orphan at thirteen; she had gone to 
live with her gaardian and his family at B——, where 
she had lived a retired but pleasant life, engrossed 
with her studies, until three years before the tire 
when our story opens, when she had been introduced 
to society by her cousin, Mrs. Sullivan, and now passed 
her winters in town. 

Her beauty at once made her the rage, and she had 
won an unenviable reputation as a flirt, ‘without heart 
or pity. So the world classed the doctor among the 
list of ‘Miss Hill’s conquests, and the lady herself 
begau to awaken to a new interest in ‘speculations as 
to his conduct. 

Did he. love her? ‘ Never by word or ‘look did he 
give her reason to believe that, yet his eyes followed 
her often with a scrutinizing, half moutnfal look, that 
perplexed and half irritated her. Uni¢knowledged to 
herself, she bent the whole artillery she had often 
found so effective to bear upon his heart; and he al- 
lowed her full play. 

She found out -his favourite style of music, and 
poured forth the glorious richyess of hér voice for 
his ear, oftentimes thrilling him to the heart with the 
melting sadness of her strain, and again rousing his 
wondering admiration at'the elaborate performance of 
simpie airs, that proved ‘the cultivation, of ‘her mag- 
nificent organ, 

She had read much and studied deeply for a woman, 
and while for the gay triflers around her she had ever 
a store of frothy, sparkling badinage, for him she 
opened the treasures of her talent and intellect, till he 
fou imself gravely discussing and arguing en sub- 
jects he had sometimes felt too profound even for his 

ale friends. ' 

It was a mormiag in January, and the doctor was 
propating for his round of professional visits. For 
four years he had been on the Continent, and his re- 
turn had not yet opened to him thuch’ practice, save 
among those poorer patients to’ whiom he could offer 
his services. 

His private income was ‘not large, but made him 
peer and he gave freely where he saw 
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On this bitter day he lined his purse well, for he 
knew that his day’s round would drain even more 
than he could spare, 

Upon his slate he had found a summons, written 
by a former patient living in a narrow alley where 
poverty kept court for misery. The summons had 
seemed to him urgent, so he bent. his steps first in the 
direction indicated upon the slate. 

Up many stairs, through dark, narrow, foul entries, 
he sought his new patient, The rickety door of the 
low-roofed attic stood open, and he paused a moment 
for breath, and looked into the wretched room. 

Upon amattress.on the floor lay a woman evidently 
very ill, while on crazy chairs, on the floor, and in 
the miserable cradle, were children, dirty, half starved 
and puny. 

Kueeling by the mattress, feeding the invalid 
tenderly ana gently, was a lady whose face was turned 
from him, and whose figure was hidden by @ long full 
cloak. 

On one of the chairs, with a baby in her arms, was 
the landlady of the wretched tenement, his former 
patient, who had summoned him there, 

As he paused for breath, the lady, in a low musical 
voice, spoke : 

“Mrs. Evans, you should have let me know of these 
children before, and this poor sufferer,” 

“Laws, marm,” was the reply, “I'mactilly ashamed 
to go to you, I’ve been so often, Tobe sure, you always 
comes and gives free and plenty, and p'raps it’s my 
duty to go to you, but it seems like begging, too.” 

“What better can money do than to be spent in 
such a case.as this ?” 

“But you've had so many. Hardly a week this 
winter but you’ve been here to one oranother. Paying 
a rent here, getting a bed there, now funeral expenses, 
now medicines or food, clothing one day or furniture 
the next—why, we'll drain you out.” 

“ Never fear, there’s something in the purse yet.” 

“And then your time, too, and the word of comfort 
for allof us.. Bless you; marm, you've brightened 
many a day for me, with your smile and voice.’ 

“You are better now?” said the lady, as she put 
aside the cup and bent low over the sick woman. 
“Do not try to talk. I am going to send you a 
bed, and @ woman to nurse you and mind your 
children.” 

“That means, all you'll want till yon get well,” 
broke in the Jandlady, “ with the poor chiidren as nice 
as new pins in good clothes, and food for all of you.” 

“You will stay here till 1 send. a nurse?” and the 
lady rose, and turned to the door, to. meet Dr, Poyne’s 
kind, grave eyes, and show them the face of Ernestine 
Hill. 

She gaye no start or blush, but held out her hand 
with quiet grace. 

“Shall 1 stay until you can tell me what is 
most needful here?” she said, in an everyday sort of 
tone. 

“Thank you, and then you will let me see you 
home ?” 

“My carriage is not far off; I will wait for you 
below,” and she passed him as he went tothe patient's 
bedside. 

It was not many moments before he joined her. 

“No hope!” was his verdict, “and no further 
suffering. . You had better confiue your charity to the 
children,” 

She bowed assent, and they left the house together. 
As he stood by the door of her carriage, she laid her 
hand for a moment upon his. 

“You see many such scenes in your daily life?” 
she said, gently. 

“Many.” 

“Will you let. me know when I can be useful? I 
have more than I can spend, and yet I like to know 
that what I give goes where it is really needed. My 
name does not figure on any large charity list, but if 
you will sometimes let me aid you, and—and—keep 
it a secret, I will feel grateful.” 

“TI will call upon you, whenever my own means 
are Inadequate to the demand.” f 

The new bond drew these hearts into still closer 
union. 

Oncethe decor opened. to her inner self, the doctor 
never found Ernestine wearing her» world’s mask for 
him.. Grave,-gentle, aud sweet, she dropped her 
coquetry for him, and there grew a strong friendship, 
cemented by the bonds of ‘nutual respect and conti- 
dence. 

To her alone he spoke of himself, ‘of this lonely life, 
of his wanderings, of the mother whose loss had 
driven him broad, of his daily interests and pursuits; 
and she listened, never probing her heart to find why 
= confidence was the most precious treasure of her 

ife, 

It was early in ;the spring, after this winter of! plea- 
sant intercourse, when light’ was thrown upon Ernes- 
ane heart, and-she read there the truth of her own 
ove, 

She had believed herself guarded by triple armour 


from the fateful passion, had mocked the very name of 
love, defied the whole male sex to make one mark 
upon her hardened heart, yet notv, on the inner cham- 
bers of her fortified castle, she found Gordon Poyne’s 
name and image in indelible characters. 

She loved him! 

A casual remark of Marian Sullivan’s had torn the 
veil away from her heart, and she read there the 
truth. 

Up and down her own room, with her hands 
clasped tightly together, her teeth set with angry 

ressure, her foot falling with resolute emphasis, she 

ttled the reality, and set up the shadows of her old 

resolutions, her pride and lier revenge, to annihilate 
this intruder into her heart’s domains. 

“T will not love him!” So ran her thoughts, “Have 
TI not suffered enough for one man, that another 
should take up the threads of my heart to strain and 
break them once more. Love! TI buried all such 
sentimental trash when I was only a child. Shall it 
come back now from the grave to haunt and torture 
me? I have made my vow against them all, and now 
shall I bow my neck under the heel of a new tyrant ? 
Shall this grand, impassive doctor, who gives me no 
word or look of love, win me by his friendship only, 
and then taunt me with my passion? I had set him 
apart for my friend—now”—and she laughed a cold, 
bitter laugh, “be shall bow with the rest.” 

.And again, when he had hoped the evil spirit was 
exorcised, Dr. Poyne saw it glittering in Ernestiue’s 
eyes. 
She was playing her dangerous game once more, 
toying with hearts, and bewildering even this loyal 
tender one, by the glitter of her fascinations. 
Again sho gave him surface talk, froth all of it, yet 
glittering, spicy, well-flavoured froth, too; again the 
brilliant bravuras that tried the compass and cultiva- 
tion of her voice, rang out true and clear; again the 
blue eyes took their cruel glitter and dangerous soft- 
ness, and he watching ever, grieved and wondered 
at the change. 
No more long talks, no more confidences about this 
or that patient, no more low-voiced heart intercourse ; 
the woman he had given his heart to was gone, and 
the hard, cruel flirt was in her place. 
He questioned with himself whether the past months 
had been part of the farce, and then rejected the sus- 
picion, Had she gone from this path of vanity and 
coquetry to win him by the assumption of gentle 
womanliness, and then thrown aside the rdle as too 
tedious; or was it the true woman he had seen in the 
past, this the actress ? 
The old look of watclful care came back into his 
eyes, as he studied over the new phase; yet under his 
cool, calculating exterior, he was carrying a fire of 
love that threatened to break forth volcano-like, 
spite of all his precautions, 
He loved her as such a man loves but once, with a 
deep, true, generous love, ready at all times to pour 
forth its devotion freely and-frankly; but he was a 
proud man, too, and his pride stood erect, and forbade 
him to throw his heart under any woman’s trampling 
feet. 
Suddenly, without warning or farewell, Ernestine 
left town for her guardian’s home on the sea-shore, 
The doctor called to spend an evening and found her 
one. 
. Shutting the pain back in, his heart, he drew the 
iron bolts of his pride across the portal, and went 
about his daily duties a shade graver and paler, per- 
haps, but not ene whit the less gentle and tender, 
varying. nothing from the careful attention his duty 
and great heart had always exacted. 

And! Ernestine, restless. and wretched, wen’ to her 
home. 

There was nocheck there upon any of her way- 
ward fancies. 

Her guardian and his wife were old, their children 
all married and in other homes, and Ernestine a 
petted plaything, free to follow out her eyery caprice 
and whim. 

She took long solitary rambles on the. beach, she 
mused long hours away in herown room, or she would 
spend whole forenoons or evenings letting her soul’s 

in find its.vent in music, improvising such strains 
as might fall from tle murmurings of a spirit fallen 
from light. 

She grew pallid and thin, but the hard light faded 
from her eyes, and a quiet, dull despondency camein 
its place, 

‘Time and money she gave again to the poor around 
her, and some chastening influence drew her gradually 
to prayer. 
he old! people noticed a sadness in her voice, and 
a caressing geutleness in her manner, now and then, 
but they were always proud and fond of her, and any 
change ito them, was always an added charm. 

Tie summer came ou; fierce and torrid.. Never in 
the avnals of B—— was known such a long-continned 
parching heat, and the villagers, accustomed to the 
sea breezes and cool nights usual to thele ality, began 





dl droop under the blazing sun-lit water and coppery 
sky. 

A fever broke out that swept away from the cottage 
homes the old and young there. r 

Little children drooped to lie down and die beside 
mothers, already still and cold in the destroyer's 
grasp. 

Summer visitors, who had sought the resort for 
pleasure and change, fled away before the fever and 
suffering, and the pleasant little village was gradually 
becoming ene vast hospital. L 

The wail of pain went forth from stricken house- 
— and its echo reached Gordon Poyne in his city 

ome, 

Here was work for him—noble, self-sacrificing work, 
such as filled his great heart ,with full measure of 
content, 

If there was a thought that this was Ernestine’s 
home mingled with his desire to aid these sufferers, he 
crushed it back to a secondary place, and ttied to forget 
its coming. 

She was in the thickest of the fight whén he came 
to her side. From early day till sunset, often during 
the long nights, too, she was among the sufferers. 
The old died blessing the tender hand upon their 
brows, the little children nestled in her arms ‘and sped 
from them heavenward; her hand brouglit comfort to 
all, to many healing. 

“TI knew you would come !” this was her greeting 
as she rose from the side of a tiny coffin her hand had 
made a cradle, and saw Gordon Poyneé’s grave eyes 
fixed upon her; and easily, without word or comment, 
she fell into her old place of his aide. 

Weary days of hard toil passed, and these two were 
ever at their posts. Money, care, advice, comfort and 
healing fell from their hands, yet while every lip 
blessed them in union, and aged voices called for 
mercies on their united hearts, the old icy barrier of 
the immediate past did not melt down. 

Cool and business like, they worked together as if 
they wero hired doctor and nurse; and if their 
hearts thrilled at a touch, tone or look, there was 
no betrayal made, no confidence sought or given. 

At last the rain fell, the tide dashed iu, in storm 
tossed waves, the wind rose from a whisper to gale, 
and the fever fled away before its new eneniy. 

Then the overtasked brain and body gave way, and 
the fever fleeing from the village found and grasped 
a new victim in the great house. 

Ernestine Hill fell under the re-action from long- 
continued strain, and the disease found her an un- 
resisting child to its furious onset. _ Por days slie lay 
in raving delirium, or heavy stupor, tended with un- 
wearying care by a woman slie had nursed througli a 
similar trial, watched by the loving eyes of her 
guardian and his wife, and the daily, almost hourly 
charge of Gordgn Poyne. 

He had battl@® death on many a ficld of -pain, but 
never did he throw his soul into the struggle as he 
did now with this life of lives the prize. “No meré 
professional care was given here, nor even’ the con- 
scientious, prayerful watchfulness he gave to all, but 
every hour of danger was a year of agony as he tasked 
his whole knowledge and skill to call back life and 
reason to the woman who was the first and only love 
of his life. 

Slowly, wearily, contesting every step of the way, 
the fever fell back before the remedies, the care and 
prayers guarding the bed of the sufferer. Gradually 
the pulse grew calmer, the blue eyes lost their wild 
glare, till with a peaceful smile and a’ look of quiet 
gratitude into the doctor’s eyes, Ernestine fell into a 
calm, life-restoring slumber. 

It was in the afternoon, nearly sunset, when she 
awakened, to feel on her pulse ti.e touch of the doc- 
tor’s fingers, to meet his eyes fixed on’ ner face, with 
such love, such thankfulness, that every barrier she 
had built up for him fell prostrate, and like a child 
she nestled her hand in his and let himdrink in her 
long-guarded secret from her soul-lit eyes. 

“My Ernestine !” he whispered. 

“ When I have told you all.” 

“Not now. You are tod weak. Sleep now, te 
loved, but one little word before I leave you. You 
love me, as I with the whole strength of my heart 
and soul love you?” 

“T love you!” 

One kiss upon her lips, tender and geritle as a 
mother gives her youngest darling, and then he left 
her to a deep peace, such as her wontan-heart had 
never known. 

It was many days, weeks, indeed, before he would 
hoar Ler promised confession, She was able to sit up 
and have her edsy-chair drawn to the window whiere 
she could draw in the cool sea-breeze with each 
breath, when at last she spoke! 

The setting san ‘was lighting up her pale face, with 
its soft golden circle‘of hair, her white’ wrapper and 

the snowy covering of her chair adding to the fragile 
charm of her beauty, as he sat at hor feet listening. 





A gloriously-beautiful woman’ in the full vigour of 
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her health, she wore an almost saint-like loveliness in 
her pallid face, fighted by the peace and restof her heart. 

““T was thirteen years old,” she said, when at last 
the doctor consented to hear her story, “the year that 
my father died, and I came here to B—— to live. My 
guardian’s family then comprised two youug ladies, 
now married and living far from here, and the only 
son, Raymond Allison, a man many years older than 
myself, then home for a brief visit before starting for 
Italy to finish the studies of an artist. 

“For three years, my life was the uneventful one of 
algirl, studying acd romping, finding strength and 
health in this sea-side home, and food for mental 
culture offered me by ‘well-trained teachers, I was 
sixteen years old when Raymond Allison came home 
from Italy, handsome and accomplished, full of the 
poetic feeling of an artist, graceful and courtly, a good 
son, a fond brother, and, alas! a fascinating friend. 
His sisters were married then, and he found me the 
only child at home. 

“I will try to speak of him as if I saw his conduct 
with unprejudiced eyes, and you must hear me pa- 
tiently. 

“It was in the holiday time, in midsummer, when 
he came here, and my guardian was lookiog out for a 
governess for me. Until she was found 1 was free 
and idle, se Raymond proposed to give me lessons in 
drawing. Every day we spent hours in the cool 
library, while he guided my fingers over the paper, 
and fed my vanity with praise and flattery. The 
lesson over, we would practise duets together, we 
would ride or drive over the beach, take long evening 
walks together, or in the moonlit parlours sing away 
the time. 

“Iwas an impressible girl,in my first dream of 
romance; he was a man of the world, with time 
hanging heavy on his hands. So he made love to me, 
It was merely pour passer le temps, but I repaid his 
empty homage with the devotion of my whole young 
heart. When he praised my beauty, 1 grew to love 
and adorn it for his sake; when he gave an impas- 
sioned emphasis to a line of poetry or the words of 
@ song, my heart thrilled with rapture; when he held 
my. hands in his, and looking down into my eyes 
told me I was the darling of his life, I took his words 
for truth, and gave him the place in my heart I be- 
lieved I filled in his. In two months I idolized him 
with the fervour of a first love. Does this pain you? 
I must tell yeu all.” 

“ Yes, tell me.” 

But Gordon Poyne’s voice was husky and his lips 
pale as he spoke. 

“The summer months were drawing to a close 
when the new governess was found. Her uame was 
Helena Lee, her agetweuty-five; sle was very lovely, 
with dark hair and eyes, and with all the ease and 
grace of a high-bred lady; a great @trast ia every 
way to my crude childishness aad y-face. Well, 
well, to make my story short, the love he had simu- 
lated for me, he felt for her. 

“I saw it very soon, but I tried to blindmy eyesand 
still the jealous throbbing of my heart. My lessons 
s00n w to be a mere form, with an abstracted 
mind for both pupil andteacher, Loug weary weeks 
passed, and I watched the attentions that had been 
my happiness paid to another, saw restless eyes settle 
into content when they found Helena’s glances seeking 
them. , 

“It was aclear day early in October when I knew 
the wholetruth. They had wandered down to the 
beach to sketch, and I, restless and wretched in my 
jealous pain, followed them. They were seate! on 
the beach, their faces turned from the sea, when I 
found them. 

“ Their open sketch-book still lay before them, but 
Helena’s hand lay idly on the leaf, while its com- 
panion was pressed to her bosom, as if to still the 
throbbings of her heart. Raymond was leaning 
towards herspeaking in low impassioned tones, telling 
her his love, pleading for its return, I stood behind 
them, the chill autumn wind blowing my_hair and 
dress, and I heard her say: ‘But Ernestine, Ray- 
mond—do you—have you—I thought : 

“* Ernestine,’ he said, with bLalf contemptuous em- 
phasis, ‘is too young to know what love means. A 

retty, intelligent girl for an hour's petting, but, 

elena, can you believe I love her? She is only a 
child!’ 

“ One hour before it might have been true, but if it 
was a child that went out to the beach, it was an out- 
raged, insulted woman that returned to the house. In 
the hour of my bitter humiliation I made a vow to 
prove to him that my love was of value to others if 
he scorned it. 

“ For two years I bent all the energies of my brain 
and mind to study, and then I went out to revenge 
upon others the slight I had suffered. I soon found 
my power. I was an heiress, I became @ 





Recklessly, seeing every day the happiness that should 
have been mine in the keeping of another, I trod down 
my heart and became a flict. 





_ “You may shrink from me, Gordon, when I confess 
that it was the one aim of my life to win love and 
scorn it, to bind hearts fast in my chains and then 
toss them aside, 

“Enough! You came, and I found my old love 4 
dead memory, while in its place sprang up a warm, 
true passion, born of respect and esteem, growing 
every hour stronger, till my whole being was in its 
clasp. I fought it hourly! I vowed to spare none, 
to bring you to my feet where others had lain, and to 
give you the same treatment. 

“T would not love, I said, in my mad pride; and 
when I found your own manliness and nobiiity pro- 
tected you, I away to conquer my heart again. 
Gordon, I prayed for pardon then, as I had never 

rayed before, and 1 founda sort of sad resignation. 

hen you came. 

“ You know all now—can you take what is left of 
a life recklessly wasted in a mad, wicked pursuit of 
revenge? Oh, Gordon, whén men play with hearts, 
let them beware lest they crush out the noble im- 
pulses of a lifetime, while their victim is only a 
child!” 

He had drawn her hand into a close, close clasp 
while she spoke, and now he rose and bent over her, 
his eyes full of unutterable tenderness, his voice 
musical and low in leving intonations. 

“My darling!” he said, “ ny whole life shall be one 
prayer that the full devotien of my heart may make 
amends to you for the wicked trifling you have suf- 
fered from, Put the past away, Ernestine, aud iu the 
woman’s happiness forget thie child's pain.” 

She looked into his face with a tearful, humble ex- 
pression that touched him to the soul. 

“You can love me still ?” she whispered. 

For answer he bent his stately head till his lips 
touched hers, and the setting sun flung its depatting 
rays over the memory of past pain, to rise on the 
morrow to new hopes of a full, perfect happiness. 

8. A. 


EE. 


AHAB THE WITTY. 
nonpnpliqgastanen, 
CHAPTER XXV. 


Tue Knight of the Red Cross had not galloped far 
before he remembered that he had dropped the dagger 
which he had taken from the king, and calling to 
Ahab to proceed, went back to the fig-tree to get it. 
It was easiky found, there being a diamond in the hilt, 
which sparkled like fire as it lay on the ground. He 
dismounted, secured it, and was swipging himself 
again into the saddle, wien he saw a horseman urging 
swiftly to the spot. A moment mere revealed the 
outlines of his person; and, with surprise mingled 
with misgivings, Mornay distinguished El Zagal. He 
had in his hand two lances, two scimitars by his side , 
and afull suit of armour fastened at the crupper. He 
was himself in mail from head to foot; and as he 
spurred up, made a most knightly and soldier-like ap- 
pearance. 

“I expected to find thee here, Sir Raoul Mornay. 
I thought it not fitting that so brave a knight should 
go hence without his armour, his sword, and his tough 
ashen lance.” 

“A most weleome gift answered Mornay, joyfally. 
“Generous El Zagal, thou art not to be outdone in 
deeds of gentle courtesy.” 

“Valorous knight, I beg thee to dismount and 
suffer me to act, for once, as thine armourer. Iwill 
incase thee in thine own steel right quickly, and with 
good will.” 

Sir Raoul never obeyed a request with more alacrity, 
and the doughty El Zagal, with the gentloness of the 
most careful page, put him in harness. This done, be 
held the stirrup while he vaulted to the back of his 
own black steed, which El Zagal had ridden. 

“It is a splendid animal,” said the Moor, “and I 
thought it a pity to part a horse and rider so well 
matched.” 

He then tendered Mornay his lance. 

“Tcan well appreciate,” replied the latter, “such 
noble acts as these, and I know not what’ boon I would 
deny the cavalier who lays me under ’such obliga- 
tions.” 

“ Sayest thou so!” cried El Zagal, springing to the 
saddle just left empty by the exchange of horses, 
“There is one favour I would ask!” 

The Moorish leader hesitated, and looked wist- 
fully at the knight. 

“Speak, in the name of chivalry, and there: is 
nothing but liberty that I will not gladly accord, ifit 


“It isin thy power, and I doubt whether it bein 
the power of any other knight to grant so greata 
favour. It is to run one course, and to shiver one 


belle. | lance, fer the sake of good fellowship and lady-love.” 


“If that be thy wish,” exclaimed Mornay, with 
alacrity, “the favour'is to me aud not to thee, Faith! 





In this thing thou art doing me the greatest honour 





be in my power,” answered Sir Raoul, with warmth. | 








of all, and yh 3 the debt I already owe thee, 
For the sake, ‘then, of my mistress dear, whiose eyes 
are fairer than the evening stars, and whose beauty 
surpasses the imagination of man, I will meet thee gs 
loyal cavalier should meet loyal cavalier.” 

“ So be it, and let theré be no hardiiess between ug 
It were worth something to have a buffet from the 
Knight of the Red Cross, and even an overthrow may 
not be reckoned shame.” 

With a graceful salute to each other, they wheeled 
their steeds, aud riding a suitable ‘distance for a clear 
course, turned and spurred to the encounter. 

The ground shook beneath the bounds’ of their 
trained coursers, and the kuights met midway with q 
shock like thunder. Both lances were shivered, but 
neither horseman swerved from his seat. 

Wheeling again, they drew swords, and renewed 
the conflict with those weapons’ to still further test 
their prowess. 

For a time there was a sharp ring of steel. 

Their blades flashed like meteors, but victory de- 
termined in favour of neither. They  desisted pre- 
sently from sheer weariness. 

“Tam content, Sir Knight,” said El Zagal. “Thou 
sittest like a rock in the saddle, and thy sword gleams 
before one’s eyes like the flaming dart of Azrael, the 
Angel of Death. Thou hast cancelled such trifling 
courtesy as I may perchance have done thee. May 
Allah speed thee on thy way !” 

“Valiant El Zagal, I will not fail to report to the 
brave knights of Spain that I have ran a course with 
the renowned Moslem chief, whose voice and'arm aro 
so terrible in battle. If need be, { will break lance 
in def of thy h and couraze, and make good 
thy claims to the title of the best cavalier in Granada,” 
respondéd Sir Raoul, with equal enthusiasm. 

Then, with mutual good wishes, they parted, Sir 
Raoul riding after Abab as fast as his noble Andalu- 
sian could carry him. 

Meantime, Ahab kept on until he reached the 
mountains. The king, perceiving that they wore 
alone, thought to play the youth a trick, by throwing 
himself suddenly from the saddle, believing that if 
once upon the greund, le would be, even if unharmed, 
more than a match for him; but no sooner had he at- 
tempted this, than to his dismay, he beheld a naked 
blade thrust from beneath Ahab’s left arm, in perilous 
— wae 5 Loge Ni reg @ muttered impreca- 

ion, he was fo! to his purpose, and began 
to test him in another direction. 

“Thou art faithful to thy master, youth,” ho said, 
dissembling his anger. ‘Would that I had been 
fortunate enough to have had thee in my service.” 

“Like enough, worthy Abaddon,” quoth Ahab, 
condescendingly. “I am worth my weight in gold to 
him whom I take it in my head to serve.” 

“Thou hast good sé, I'll warrant ?” 

“Your kingship could put my recompense in your 
eye, and see nove the worse for it. t take not a 
— from my real master, but pick up my living 

rom those whom I feign to serve, but do not. I live 
by my wits.” 

“A cunning varlet! Thou mightest serve the evil 
one with credit,” said Aben Hassen, in a bland voice, 
po the youth heard him grinding his teeth 

ether. 

“If anything had been written concerning the 
service you have last named, I think I should have 
been in thy pay; but it is all the same!” 

“ Knowest thou the value of diamonds, Ahab? 
Thou art called Ahab, art thou not?” continued the 
King, in accents still more pleading. 

“I am called Ahab, and I know. something of 
diamonds. There were some splendid ones on the 
white fingers of Zoroya. I remember they flashed in 
my eyes, when I knelt to kiss the tips of her 
fingers.” 

Ahab spoke with as much ease of kissing the hand 
of a sultana as if he had been born and bred the equal 
of princes. 

“Thou kiss her hand? Thou!” retorted Hassan, 
thrown off his guard by the assurance of the youth. 

“The same!” said Ahab. “We servants are ob- 
liged to kiss hands, when our betters have a chance 
at the lips. But there is no odds; itis all one. We 
cun — only —< is written.” 

“ Wouldst thou deign, incomparable Ahab, to ex- 
> 

he Ww a magni t ring from his r, 
and ey dian, s Ahab’s arm. oo oe 

i answered Ahab, graciously accept- 
ing the jewel. “Great Abaddon ! it is of the first 
water,” he added, touching it to his tongue, then 
slipping it upon one of his tawny fingers: “It is worth 
about five thousand pistoles, which makes a very 
comfortable diamond of it.” 

“ Thy judgment is most accurate; that is its value 
to a pistole, as estimated by the best in Gra- 
nada. Now, this diamond is thine—— 

“T thank you for the gift, most munificent magi- 
cian,” interrupted Abab, with remarkable adroitness. 
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—__ ee 
a ee—_— 
“ this grace, you shall ride behind me with as 
le rs if you were riding in a chariot and 


-— was going to say,” added Hassan, somewhat 
disconcerted, “ that this glittering gem should be 
thine, if thou wilt .but turn bridle toward Granada, 
and ride thither as if thou wert racing for life.” 

“That cannot be., I may not betray my chosen 
master. But whatever else I can do for you in return 
for this truly royal ring, shall be done right cheer- 


Nit thou refusest this favour, allow me to push 

thee from thy seat, and manage the rest of the affair 

—, not to be pushed; therefore this is as im- 
sible as the other, Be content with less.” 

“ Let it be even less, conscientious Ahab, Connive 
at my casting myself from behind you, and providing 
for my safety as I best may, on foot.” 

Hassan’s tones grew less and less hopeful, 

“Jt is written, King of Granada, that if you cast 
yourself upon the ground, I shall cast myself upon 
you, in which untoward event it might fare bard with 
you. Yet, for all this, I will. keep your gift nota 
grain the Jess thankfully, and will examine it more at 
my leisure when we have reached the stone castle of 

acdoc,” 

. The youth heard his prisoner gnashing his teeth 
with rage, bat feigned not to be conscious that any- 
thing unfair had taken place. 

Most of this conversation transpired while Ahab 
was waiting for Sir Raoul at the foot of the mountain. 

“How noble,” he exelaimed, leering over. his 
shoulder, “is the benevolence of kings! With this 
precious stone converted into pistoles, I will marry 
Nicolette and set up housekeeping. How pleasant to 
have a youth of my tender years wearying the.ears of 
Allah every day with prayers for your happiness!” 

“Nomore! I have bad enough of thy wit. I may 
yet have the pleasure of hanging thee! Here comes 
thy master.” 

“Shall I show him your princely gift?” asked 
Abab, slyly. 

“Do what thou wilt; but, in the name of Allah, 
hold no further speech with me. I had rather be 
lashed to a dead. man than ride behind an imp of thy 
unblushing effrontery.” 

Just then the Knight of the Red Cross came riding 
up, in excellent spirits. 


CHAPTER XXVL 


Sm Raout and Ahab now pushed forward with 
their royal captive as..fast as the intricacies. of the 
mountain-paths and passes would a 4mit. 

Aben Hassan said little, submitting in moody silence 
tohis fate. As luck would have it, just befere morn- 
ing they met one of those ten men-at-arms who had 
accompanied Hamet on bis unfortunate expedition. 
On beholding Sir Raoul, he knew not whether to fly 
or advance; and, while he hesitated, the party cama 
up with him. .His surprise was very evideut; and 
the figure of Hassan, mounted behind Ahab, seemed 
not the least object of his wonder. He-had but re- 
cently seen Abaddon, the magician, and also heard 
wonderful stories of his occult powers, without dis- 
trusting, or having any reason to do so, that he was 
vot what he appeared. Rejoiced to see a face that he 
knew, he approached the king, exclaiming : 

“Good Abaddon, I am glad to meet you. I am 
but just escaped from the greatest peril, our party of 
ten having been attacked by more than. thirty 
brigands, who cave upos ns unawares in the night.” 

Mornay rede to the side of Aben Hassan, giving 
him a warning glance, which be understoed, but de- 
termined to disregard. 

“Then your journey to the mountains failed?” 
queried Hassan. 

“Ithink you may safely come to that conclusion,” 
replied the Moor, 

* Hawet was.a brave man. Surely, he did not turn 
his back on the foe, like a coward?” continued the 
king, eagerly. 

“The last I. saw of Hamet,” answered the Moorish 
soldier, “he had the Jew beside him, fighting his way 
tarough the midst. of the banditti towards a narrow, 
pass, through which, no doubt, he intended to effect his 
esca) 


pe. 

“Faithful Hamet! Had ten half 
his nerve, you: would never have fled ingloriously. 
Step hither, friend, and for the sake of thy royal 
master, I will bestow upon thee a pistole, wherewith. 
to procure food’ and shelter till you reach the 

hambra.” 

-\s tse Moor drew near, Hassan plucked off his turban 
and flowing hair, exclaiming: 

“ Behold in me the King of Granada, foullyinsnared 
and betrayed, and forced from the Alhambra on pain 
of instant death! Hither draw thy sword and attack 
this Christian dog like a man and a true follower of 

‘ 


the Prophet, or fly with thespeed of the wind, and tell 
what thou hast seen and heard.” 

“By Atah! it is true!” cried the Moor, and sprang 
away atthe top of his speed, 

“See that the king escape not!” shouted Mornay ; 
and lightly touching the flanks of his horse with his 
armed heel, shot after the sturdy runner, who en- 
deavoured to baffle pursuit by choosing the most in- 
accessible paths—now darting up a sharp ascent, now 
leaping across a chasm, now springing from rock to 
roc 


Butthe unfortunate soldier miscalculated the powers 
of the Andalusian horse, which swept like an ava- 
lanche, flying over chasm, rock, and crag, with as- 
tonishing swiftness and ease; and presently, with a 
terrific bound, struck by the side of the now 
_ Moor, who fell on his knees and begged for 

@. 

“ Arise, Moslem, aud attend me. Try not again so 
desperate a hazard. This sword. by my side has 
Peay off a burlier neck than thine at a single 

“Ay 

Quaking with terror, the Moor made a sign of 
homage and submission, and returned quietly with 
his captor. 

“What will your lordship do with this fellow 2” 
asked Ahab. 

“Take him with us; and if he again shows us 
the soles of his feet, we will stop his running for 
ever.” 

After this adventure they went on again, but not 
fast as before, being obliged to keep the Moor before 
them, 

“ Believest thou, soldier, that Hamot escaped with 
the miserly Sadoc?” asked the king. 

“T have no doubt, your highness, that he managed 
to get away; and, as for parting with the Israelite, 
be would never do it while the breath of life was in 

im.” 

“I trust he killed the knave rather than let him 
escape in the cenfusion of the attack.” 

Hassan questioned no more, and the Moslem soldier 
walked sullenly on. 

“God deliver me in future,” quoth Ahab, “from 
the trouble of kings! I had rather carry two sacks 
of barley than one king.” Then to Sir Raoul: “If 
your lordship take the fancy to carry off any more 
kings, I trust you'll straddle him behind anybody but 
me.” 


While Aha’s was making this complaint, he looked 
up, and saw a cavalier, armed at all points, coming 
directly towards him. 

““My uoble master,” cried Ahab, “prepare that 
identical iron pot on your head for more batterings and 
bruisings;. for yonder comes) another horseman, 
Wrapped up in hammered iron, who, of course, will 
have a bout with you. _ While you are chopping away 
at. each other, I shall have enough to do to take care 
of my king and the fellow with heels. But it is all 
the sanio! [have the means of housekeeping on iny 
finger, and if I do. not marry Nicolette when I ani a 
little older, it will be »ecause it is not written.” 

The. person whe now appeared presented a most 
formidable aspect, and the heart of Aben Hassan beat 
with expectation. 

“Stand!” cried Mornay. ‘“ Come no nearer on thy 
peril, till I know thy purpose.” 

‘My purpose,” answered the horseman, “ isto prove 
my lady the fairest in, the world, and my cause, the 
best. ‘lo wage,war on the Christian, and to fight for 
the king and the true faith.” 

“Allah ackbar!” exclaimed Aben Hassan, joyfully. 
“ Here is a cavalier after mine own heart. Set upon 
this Christian hound and make~him bite the dust, 
brave stranger. Iam Muley Aben Hassan, King of 
Granada.” 

“ Heed not theravings of this madman, Sir Knight,” 
said Ahab, with wonderful self-possession. “He bas 
been ‘afflicted with this ailment.a long time, and we 
cannot, with all we can do, drive it out of his addled 
pate that he is not veritably the King of Granada. 
Pray, good, sir, despatch your business with my mas- 
ter without heeding his follies.” 

The ‘intolerant and haughty old king was so en- 
raged at this unexpectedturn of affairs that hefoamed 
at the mouth, and laid violent hands on Ahab, which 
conduct but served to confirm the stranger horseman 
in the belief of his. madness. He therefore did not 
notice what he had, said, but waited the reply of Sir 
Ravul, who quietly made answer: 

* Lam called the Knight of the Red Cross, and owe 
allegiance to Ferdinand of Spain. As to your lady 
being the fairest, Iam ready to dispute it with the 
sword, and to maintain that I serve one more beautiful. 

Bat I would not make this a good and sufficient 
cause for combat; it being a matter that’ can only 
hold in ‘tournays and friendly jousts, where gentle 
knights meet for chivalric sports. Breaking a lance 
or dulling the edge of a sword cannot make one lady 





manly to meet on sufficient provocation. I will deal 


fairer or more;ugly than another; and it is more’ 


truly and fairly with.you, and without the use of 
these exaggerated and preposterous speeches that 
characterize a certain class of errant-kpights. Busi- 
ness of great importance urges me forward, and I 
have not a moment to lose. I am a plain-spoken 
Englishman, more in the habit of doing than talking. 
To cut short all useless parleying,, wilt thou or wilt 
thou not stand aside and permit me to on?” 

“T am under a vow, Sir Knight of the Red Cross, to 
let no one pass me who is not afraid to try the temper 
of his steel; so put thy lance in rest, and do thy 
devoir for any cause thou wilt.” 

“TI have no lance,” answered Mornay, “ having 
shivered it in an evcounter not long ayo; but draw 
thy sword, and I will teach thee better than to take 
such presumptuous vows.” 

“The event will show,” returned the other, 
haughtily, sticking his lance in theearth, and drawing 
his sword. 

Sir Raoul, somewhat angered by the interruption 
and the pertinacity of the Moorish knight, com- 
menced the combat with the fixéd intention of 
humbling him. 

The vain-glorious stranger soon discovered that 
he encountered one whose steady eye, firm hand, 
eed adroit swordsmanship rendered him a dangerous 


oe. 

While they were thus engaged, the Moslem soldier, 
watching an opportunity, again essayed to show a 
light pair of heels; but Ahab, who had not lost sight 
of him for an instant, pricked his horse with his dagger 
which, with a snort and an angry leap, well nigh 
anticipated the movement of the Moor, and the youth, 
bending forward in the saddle, struck a sure blow at 
the faithless soldier, who fell with a mortal wound in 
the neck. 

“It were a foul shame for my manhood, old as I 
am,” cried Hassan, “to submit to this longer. I will 
strangle thee, vile cur!” 

The old king clutched at Ahab’s throat with 
quivering hands, to which his rage had lent tem- 
porary strength; but Ahab was teo agile to be thus 
surprised, and springing upon the horse's neck, turned 
suddenly, and held. before his angry face the dagger 
wet with the blood of the Moor. 

“ The evil one,” muttered Hassan, “ helps his own!” 
and with a moan of inexpressible abasenent, sank 
back into the saddle and bowed his head upon his 
chest. 

At that moment, Sir Raoul disarmed his antagonist, 
and sent his sword whirling through the air, to fall: 
among the rocks far below, while his horse, trained to 
battle, sharing in the excitement of his master, and 
confident in his might, rushed upon the Moslem 
knight and crushed his steed to the ground, and 
courser and rider fell together. 

Mornay leaped lightly from the saddle, and drawing 
a dagger so thin that it would pass between the 
joints of armour, and called the dagger of mercy, ex- 
claimed : 

“Yield, Sir Knight, rescue or no rescue,” 

“T yield,” answered the Moorish knight, sullenly. 
“Name my ransom, and the sum, in good time, shall 
bo forthcoming.” 

“ Wilt thou keep knightly faith?” asked Mornay. 

“T will,” answered the Moor, proudly. 

“Then listen! My commands are these. Go to 
the Alhambra, and every morning, one hour after the 
muezzin’s cry, for three consecutive days, proclaim in 
a loud voice, in the Gourt of Lions, on horseback, in 
full armour, as follows ; 

‘““* Boabdil, son of Muley Aben Hassan, by the 
will of Allah and all good Musselmen, is king of 
Granada.’ This faithfully performed, thy ransom is 

id, and thou art free.” 

“Tt shall be done,” answered the Moor, firmly. 

Sir Raoul then assisted him to arise and mount, 
with all courtesy. 

The King of Granada groaned, in the bitterness of 
his heart. 

“Do it!” he voviferated, shaking his clenched hand 
at the vanquished knight, “and by the soul of the 
Prophet, l'li tear thee joint from joint when I return 
to my own!” 

The cavalier, without so much as looking at Has- 
san, bowed moodily to Mornay, and rode towards 
Granada. 

(To be continued.) 





Tar Parts Exutsrrion or 1867.—the following 
are the amounts of space allotted to the various States 
taking part in the Exhibition:-—France, 64,056 
square metres;.Great Britain and Ireland, 23,062 ; 
Prussia, Austria, and German States (each), 7,528; 
Belgium, 7,249; Italy, 3,888; United. States of 
Awerica, 3,346; Russia, 2,916; Switzerland, 2,416; 
Sweden and Norway, 2,091; ‘Holland, 1,998; Spain, 
1,994; Turkey, 1,296; Portugal, 1,134; Brazils, 972; 
China and Japan, South America, Afriea, aud Oceana 
(each), 810; Denmark, 650; Greeve, Ronmania, and 





Roman States (cach), 648. Nearly the whole of one 
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side of the building and of the Park are devoted to 
France. Great Britain occupies that portion of the 
‘ther side ‘which is nearest the chief entranco— 
namely, that which faces the river; the amount of 
park space allotted to her is very large, and it ishoped 
that her model ‘farms and’ cottages, agricultrral 
machinery, and produce will form a very’ attractive 
portion of the Exhibition. 





THE MISER’S STORY. 

I wAs born ie Ebdon, I remember nothing but 
poverty—stalking crime and absolute want. The 
bousés where I lived were all in various stages of 
filth and decay. Whether the old blear-eyed man 
who kicked and commanded me was my father I 
never knew; whether the woman who sometimes fed 
and oftener beat me, was my motber, I cannot say. 
All I know is that 1 had a miserable drag-about life 
of it, going round after cold victuals, knocking 
smaller boys down to get the contents of their broken 
baskets, and hunting for rags in the gutter. 

I suppose I was rather a good-looking boy—they 
2all me good-looking now, for an old man, I knew I 
was Smart, comparing myself with children as I see 
them. 

Of ‘course I was like the rest of my class. I could 
fight'a little, and swear a little, steal a little, and eat a 
great deal—that is, when I got the chance, which was 
seldom. 

I was ignorant—didn’t know one letter from an- 
ther; and didn't want to. What did I care about 
education, I who never saw a book from one year’s 
end to another ? 

And love, gratitude, hope! I could of course un- 
derstand neitlier. Nobody loved me, therefore I loved 
nobody! Nobody had ever made me grateful—had 
ever held out hope to me! 

Some strange impulse was given me one day. I 
waked up, sprang from my bunile of straw, and in- 
voluntarily the words came from my lips: 

“1'm going to do something to-day!” 

What that something was, I had not the remotest 
dea, but I put on my apologies for clothes, and sallied 
out in my way, whistling, caring for nobody. 

It was about noon, and I had not yet tasted a 
mouthful of food. I was hungry, and hoping I could 
zet an opportunity to take an apple, or something 
that would stay my appetite till I felt in the humour 
for begging. 

Passing round the corner of a street, I saw a gen- 
tecl-looking man, standing at his horse's head, gazing 

bout_him somewhat perplexed. 

“Boy,” he cried out, “won't you take care of my 

horse for half au hour?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said I. 

It was the first time I ever put on the sir. 

“ There’s a man!” he exclaimed. “I've got a con- 
siderable quantity of fruit here, and you must guard 
it well. Here’s a couple of apples for you; just stand 
here quietly, nobody’ll disturb you.” 

He went away, and I stood for awhile, till I was 
tired, Then, thinks I, I'll get a hatful of the fruit 
and run. 

jut for the first time I felt an instinct of shame at 
the siggestion. “He trusted me; he saw I was a 
mean-looking fellow, too, but he trusted me, and I 
won't abuse his kindness.” 

Something like this reasoning ran in my head, and 
I squatted down on the kerbstome, feeling the impor- 
tance of an honourable trust, as I had never felt such 
a thing before. 

Présently’ some of my fellows came along and 
hailed me. I toldthem to goon. They peered about 
the cart, and saw the sunny faces of the peaches. 

“ We'll have some of them,” they said. 

“ No you won't,” says I; “I’m put in charge here, 
and I won't see the least thing stole.” 

With that they, began a rumpus. They reached 
over the cart. I struck them, and used such efforts 
that they all came pell-mell ‘upon me, and we fought 
till the blood came—but I vanquished them, Just 
then out came the proprietor. 

‘* What's the matter ?” said he. 

“ Oh, nothing, only I had to fight for your stuff 
there,” says I. 

“Yua did, hey? You've got a black eye for it.” 

“No matter,” says I. “IT meant them boys shouldu’t 
steal, and they didn’t neither.” 

“ Well, you’ve got good pluck, my boy; here’s a 
crown for you, but don't swear.” 

My eyes stood out. 

“* A whole crown ?” says I. 

“Yes; do what you please with it, but I'd advise 
you to buy a pair of shoes.” 

“Thank you,” says I, with a beating heart, “ It 
pays to be good, don’t it?” 

He smiled a curious smile, asked me several ques- 
tions, and ended by taking me home ‘with him iu his 


waggon. 


Home! I thought I wasin heaven, albeit, I had 
seldom heard of such a place. My heart beat heavily 
every time I put my feet upon those rich carpets. The 
mirrors were something new to me. , 

The next day there came a man to see me. I was 
washed clean, and had on a good suit of clothes. 
Says he: 

“ Youngster, I’m going in where you live, and pro- 
bably I shall make a bargain with your people. I 
want a boy—just such a clever boy as you are, and if 
you will behave yourself, I promise you shall have 
as pleasant a home as you desire.” 

Well, that was good. I hardly dared to speak, to 
breathe, for fear of breaking the illusion, I never 
was so happy clear through as I wagon that day. 
They gave some light tasks to do—I wished they 
were more important. 

From that day I was treated as one of the house- 
hold. The man was a widower, and had no children, 
consequently 1 became to him asason. He educated 
me handsomely, and when I was twenty-one, he died 
and left me seven thousand pounds. 

Well, I considered myself a rich man. I gloated 
over my wealth; it became as an idol tome. How to 
increase it was now my first desire. I consulted com- 
petent men, and under their counsel put my money 
out at interest—bought stocksand mortgages. I grew 
wealthier, ard I was in ‘a fair way, I thought, to 
marry Lucy Manning. 

Sweet Lucy Manning! the most artless, winning 
maiden in all the world to me. [ loved her deeply, 
dearly. She was blue-eyed, auburn-haired—her dis- 
position was that of an angel, and I had plighted my 
vows to her. 

One night I was invited to the house of a prosper- 

ous merchant, and there I met a syren in the person 
of his niece, a black-eyed girl, whose charms and 
whose fortune were equally splendid. She was an 
heiress in her own right—she was beautiful and ac- 
complished. Heavens! what & voice was hers—pure, 
clear, sweet, ravishing. I was charmed, and she was 
pleased with me. Alas! I met her too often. In her 
presence I forgot my gentle Lucy; she magnetized, 
thrilled me. It wasa triumph to feel that so beau- 
tiful, gifted, and wealthy a woman loved me—me who 
had kuown misery and corruption all the first years of 
my life. 
Gradually I broke off my intimacy with Lucy. I 
received no token from her—slie was too proud. But 
that cheek grew pale—that heavenly eye languid, and 
though I seldom met her, I knew in my heart that she 
was suffering, and branded myself a villain. 

At last she knew with certainty that I was to marry 
Miss Bellair. 

She sent me a letter, a touching letter, not one word 
of upbraiding, not one regret. Oh! what a noble soul 
1 wounded. And she could calmly wish me joy, 
though the effort made her heart bleed—I knew it did. 
I tried, however, to forget her, but I could not. 
Even at the time of my magnificent wedding, when 
my bride stood before me radiant in rich fabrics and 
glittering diamonds, the white face of poor Lucy 
glided in between, and made my heart throb guiltily. 

Oh, how rich I grew! Year after year, I added to 
my gold. My miserly disposition began to manifest 
itself soon after my marriage. I carried my gold 
first to banks, and then to my own safes. I put con- 
straint on my wife—for very generously she had 
made over her whole fortune te me—and began to 
grumble at expenses. I made our living so fragal 
that she remonstrated, and finally ran up large bills 
where and when she pleased. 

Against this I protested, and we had open quarrels 
more than once. My*clothes grew shabby; [ could 
not afford to buy new ones, although the interest on 
my investment was more than I could possibly spend 
for rational living. 

I grew finally dissatisfied with everything but my 
mouey. I neglected my wife, and grew careless of 
her society. 

Several gentlemen came to my house, among them 
a would-be author and celebrity. _He came, I thought, 
too often for my good name, and EF ordered my wife 
to discontinue his ¢ompany. She refused, anc I 
locked her up in her room. How she managed to set 
herself free, I never knew, but in the evening; when 
I returned, she was gone from the house. That 
caused me some uneasiness, not much, for I was soon 
absorbed in taking accounts of my gains. 

It was perhaps nine in the evening. I had ‘just 
managed to take up a paper for a moment, to read out 
its business details, when the door opened; and in 
came wy wife, dressed bewitchingly, as. if just from 
an evening concert, followed. by that :mustachioed 
celebrity. 

“Good evening, my dear,” she said, in the coolest 
way imaginable, and placed a chair for her friend. 

“Stop!” I cried; my jealousy roused; “that man 
sits not down in my house.” 

“That man—a gentleman, and my friend, shall sit 
here if I please,” said 'my wife, firmly. 








My passion was excited then as it never was beforg 
and I collared the scoundrel. He was my ‘match; he 
stabbed me. I fainted, and remembered nothing morg 
till I found myself on a bed in my Own chamber, 
watched over by my housekeeper, ' 

** Where—are—they ?” I gasped. 

* Gone,” was all she said. 

It occurred to me then like a flash of lightning, 
that nobody was near me at the time I was wounded, 
that my keys were about my person, and that I had 
been robbed, perhaps, of all my available property, 
The thought threw me into an agony of fear. [ 
ordered my clothes to be brought to me, ‘The keys 
were there, Taking one of them out, I told Mrs, 
Hale, my housekeeper, to go to my safe and’ bring me 
the papers that were there. She returned, her face 
white with terror, to say there was nothing there, and 
all the little doors were open. 

“Robbed! robbed!” I yelled, with ‘curses and 
imprecations, and again my senses deserted me. 

Brain fever ensued. For weeks I lay deprived of 
reason, literally treading the verge of the grave. 

One morning I was conscious only of a’ sinking, 
deathly feeling, as I feebly opened my eyes. Was it 
an angel I saw, standing. beside me, her soft eyes 
veiled with pity, looking down upon me with the most 
commiserating gentleness? For a moment I thought 
I might he in heaven—but no—I reasoned with my- 
self, I loved money too well. My treasure was all of 
the earth—earthy. 

Again I opened my dim eyes. The'vision seemed 
wavering now. But oh, did it not wear the sainted 
beauty of sweet Liicy Manning? 

A quiet, unutterable peace took possession of my 
entire being. I forgot wealth, health, everything. 
My past life seemed blotted out, and I was once again 
innocent, untouched by the griping hand of avarice, 
oh loving, and loved—and Lucy Manning was my 
idol. 

But I recovered slowly, and at last, as my strength 
surely returned, I missed her. As soon as she saw I 
could be ‘left with safety, sue had left me, and oh, the 
blank, the dreadful blank! 

I wandered around my rooms, now so desolate, and 
saw the many evidences of my miserly habits.” I 
know not why, but towards my wife my feelings 
seemed to have undergone a revulsion. I fear [ 
hated her. She had nearly beggared me, had de- 
ceived me, shattered my health, destroyed all my 
hopes. 

Months passed before I was able to estimate the 
damage that had been done me. Every, means that 
could be put forth were used for the recovery of my 
money, but all in vain. 

One night I sat by the fire, a cheerless, ' disap- 
pointed, and lonely man. I had been - thinking 
thoughts that only burned. my braiu, ‘but did not 
purify my heart. 

“Tf I had only married sweet Lucy,” I said, again 
and again, “all this had not been so.” 

My housekeeper came in with a letter—an un- 
usually large package it was—and as it bore a foreign 
postinark, I opened it with a trembling hand. What 
was that? A rustling, crumpled bank-note! Another 
and another came forth, until there laid upon my knees 
twenty Bank of England notes of the largest de- 
nomination. A few trembling lines accompanied 
them: 

“My Hespaxp:—I am dying. | Forgive me, and 
accept this enclosed as a faint hope towards restitution. 
It is mot mach over half that we took from tho safe. 
The rest is—I know not where. I ain deserted. Fare- 
well, for ever!” ’ 

An icy chill thrilled me. It seemed as if her spec- 
tral presence was near me. I shuddered as I rolled 
the uotes together, and threw them across the room. 

“ Lie there, curse of my soul!” I cried. “ Lie there 
till I have conquered myself—ay, if the victory is not 
won till you are decayed.” 

[ shut the door up aud sealed it, and for six months 
[toiled like a penniless man, @l I partially redeemed 
myself. By managing cautiously, { placed my busi- 
ness on @ successful footing, and, began life again, @ 
new man. It took many a year to wear off my old 
habits of parsimony, but every effort gave me a new 
and agreeable pleasure. 

Meantime, Lucy Manning became dearer to me than 
she had ever been in the flash of youth.’ I entreated 
her forgiveness, humbled myself to a confession, tested 
myself in all ways,‘and‘ convinced ‘her at last that I 
was as worthy now as once I was only inseeming. On 
the day of my wedding, I opened the sealed door. The 
bank-notes lay where [ had flung them. I took them 
up with the pride of a conqueror, and placing them 
in her hands, exclaimed: 

in They are no longer my masters; use them as you 
will,’ 

Now I ama man !—redeemed from the thraldom of 
covetousness. I have three bloomiug children, Lucy 
is an angel of goodness, aud “ By the grace of God f 
am what I am.” MAL D. 
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CattrorNta4 MANUFACTURES.—The manufacture of 
blasting and of gunpowder is now successfully pro- 
secuted in Santa Cruz county ; 48,000 kegs are said to 
have been made there the past year. In the same 
county upwards of 20,000 bundles of straw paper and 
nearly 300,000 Ib. of printing paper were manufactured, 
pesides 700,000 Ib. of leather, and 84,000 barrels: of 
lime. Marin county has also a ‘paper mill in saccess- 
ful working order; besides, extensive tanneries are to 
be found in several of the northern counties. 


MY BEAUTIFUL. SISTER. 


J watrep until Madge had made her toilette and 
gone downstairs with Mrs. Lane. How beautiful she 
looked, with her great, dark, passionate eyes, her 
heavy-falling black’ hair, her bright cheeks, and lips 
red as rose blossoms. 

She wore a muslin dress; a curious affair which 
Uncle Jack had brought her from India—every one, 
yon see, paid Madge tribute, she was a queen royal as 
Vashti. The dress was a pearl-hued, diaphanous 
fabric, with figures which made it unique—gay- 
coloured buiterflies, birds with wings bright as flame, 

rent dragon flies with glittering eyes.’ It was purely 
Griental—tlie wild eastern fancy must lave revelled 
in its coneéption. “It would not have suited most 
girls—it would’ have been too overpowering—but 
Madge was bewil*ering in it. 

To her beauty all surroundings seemed but acces- 
gories—you would have thought that bird; and fly, 
and butterfly had starred her gown with their flash- 
ing wings out of some innate sense of fitness. She 
wore ornaments of aniber, and a fan of curiously 
carved sandal wood was in Ler hand. There was an 
air of magie and mystery about ther which would ture 
most men-away from more common-place girls. 

She was my sister. Fought to have loved her; but 
l envied her so bitterly, just then, that I almost hated 
her. Only the night before Crawford Lindsay had 
called me star, and pearl, and lily-blossom—that 
would be over now. 

When the sun shines stars go out; beside the dia- 
mond’s glitter pearls are dim ; and who gathers lilies 
when the queen rose opens her petals to the day? 

Why had Madge come to The Oaks, when I thought 
her safe at Newport ?° Sisterly affection? A desire 
toseeme? Did she not know better than ‘to talk 
such platitudes, while she was spreading her glittering 
silver net to catch whatever silly flies might be in the 
great drawiug-rooin below ? 

No, it was my evil fate which sent her. One little 
blossom of hope and love had beéu springing up for 
me, and she who had overshadowed me‘all my life, 
must come to gather it! 

Iknow my mood was mean and pitiful, and you 
have a right to despise it—but what is a confession 
worth if it be not honest—if one holds back part of 
the price? Know me just as I am, then, since you 
are to read my story. I think I had never really loved 
Madge, since we were children. If my mother had 
lived it might have been diffcrent. 

Blessed by thé tender mother-love, which they say 
never fails or falters, I should not so much have envied 
Madge her empire over others. As it was, my heart 
had secretly grown more and more embittered towards 
her, from year to year, seeing her constantly preferred 
before me. She outshone me everywhere. At school 
she was quicker—less thorough, I believe—but she 
dazzled every one into thinking her perfection. What 
chance have you to sev’ the spots on the sun at high 
noon? 

It humiliates me eruelly.to remember how jealous 
I was of her triumplis; but it was so hard to see her 
win, without effort, the love and ‘praise for which 
my waiting heart’ and parched ‘lips’ hungered and 
thirsted. 

Naturally—to speak’ phrenologically—F had small 
self-esteem, and approbativeness morbidly large; and 
the whole course of my life had tended to depress my 
confidence in myself,and sting and torture to vain 
longing that morbid love of approbation. 

1 suppose there’ must have been, however, some 
subtle tie which bound me, through it all, to Madge— 
some dumb, unlieeded clinging together of the kindred 
blood in our veins, of which I should at any time 
have felt the power had trouble overtaken ‘her. 

But while she was prosperous, as she had always 
been, holding loosely in her careless hands, as if she 
scarcely Valued them, all the good gifts for which I 
was perishing with longing, was it possible that my 
sou! should not grow bitter? 

This summer, for the first time in our lives, we hag 
gone on separate ways; and for the first time, so it 
seemed to me, [had begun to be cared for—to take a 
place of my own in the world. 

Sle had gome to Newport with a party of ‘her 
friends. I had been invited also, but had chosen The 
Oaks instead; andas Mrs. Lane, a quiet, middle-aged, 
half-inyalid cousin of my father's, was boarding there, 





and willing to matronizo me, no cre objected. And 
now Madge had come. 

While I made my toiletts, scary thinking it worth 
while to adorn myself, I looked in the glass. The 
day before, looking in the sam mirror, I bad felt 
myself not unpleasing. 

Now sometliing seemed to have quenched utterly 
whatever brightness had been in my face. I saw a 
girl with blue eyes, and’ brown hair, and well-enough 
features, but with mdody, discontented brow. and eyes 
sad with wistful longings—looking old, it seemed, in 
advance, with not even that fresh beauty of youth to 
which her eighteen years gave ber a right. 

Then I sneered at myself bitterly for having fancied 
that Crawford Lindsay's pretty speeches meant’ any- 
thing. 

I put ona white muslin, as the least noticeable 
thing 1 had, twisted a ribboncarelessly about my hair, 
and went downstairs to torture myself with the sight 
of Madge at the piano, and Mr. Lindsay bending over 
her, and talking to her. How the colour flamed on 
her cheeks! ‘How hor eyes sparkled! She found him 
pleasant, then, even as I had found him. 

“T wonder what fine things hs is saying to her,” I 
said bitterly, to myself, “he can’t call her pearl ‘or 
lily; he'll have to inveht something new.” And I 
know my own tace darkened, and the evil spirit of 
hate and jealousy within. me must have looked out of 
my eyes.. While I stood watching them, she began to 
sing—a wild, sweet strain, ‘in, whose fantastic rhythm 
the sea scemed to rise and: fall~you could have 
fancied, a syren was chanting it—how could any 
Ulysses resist! 

“He was a prince with golden hair, 
In a palace beside the sea, 

And I but a poor mermaid— 
And how should he care for me ? 

“ Last summer I came in the long) blue nights 
To sit in the cvol sea caves: 

Last summer ke came to count the stars 
From his terrace above the waves. 

“There's nothing so fair in the sea down there 
As the light ou his golden tresses : 

There's nothing so sweet as his voice: ah, nothing 
So warm as the warmth of his kisses." 

The. room had grown silent—every one had 
listened to her, and when the last. note of the music 
had risen and fallen into passionate stillness, there 
was a movement towards the piano. 

Some young men, new to society, perhaps, had the 
bad taste to ask for something else, and I heard 
Madge’s voice, a low, sweet voice always, but so 
distinct you could hear it farther than any other, 
refusing, playfully, and answering them with merry 


‘repartee. Under cover of this movement Crawford 


Lindsay crogsed the room, and came over to me. 

“ Your_,sister’s singing is wonderful,” he. said, 
“ why did you never tell me about it? Are syrens 
like prophets, without honour among: their own 
people?” 

I answered, coldly enough, that Madge was con- 
sidered to sing very well, I believed; but I had not 
thought of it'as a mattér on Which sisterly apprecia- 
tion required me to enlarge. 

He looked at'me with amazement, and said no more 
about my sister ;-but I felt-a change in his manner 
from the devotion of the day before, and it was not 
very long before he found himself again among the 
group surrounding her. 

I bow my head to the dustin shame when I remember 
that evening, and how I sat there sullen and ‘silent, 
with the light, and the mirth, and the music all round 
me, hating and envying my sister—mutinous against 
heaven, weary of earth. 

Yet it was hard—blame myself as I will I cannot 
shut my eyes to that—liard where I had been first to 
see myself so utterly eclipsed; to feel that oneevening 
of Madgecould shine down whole weeks of me.’ Oh, 
heaven, what power of self-torture we women have! 

Ske was unconscious of her own success, I truly 
believe. I do not think she dreamed of ‘having 
wourded me or outshone me, ‘When we were in our 
room at midnight, she glittered round me with the 
same beguilements which had dazzled the rest. She 
did love me—I know that now—was honestly glad to 
see me. Ah, I could not believe it then; my heart 
was too full of envy and bitterness. At last she 
noticed my cold, unresponsive silence. Shall I ever 
forget how she looked at me, with her great dark 
eyes full of sad uphiaiding—the look of one who had 
been wounded in the house of his friends. 

“Bssie,” she said, “I had not seen yon for six 
weeks until to-day, and you are not glad'to have me 
again! We had never been separated so long before 
in our lives, and I thought you would feel it as I 
di ” ‘ 

I was not moved or softened. ‘I said, with cold 
irony—* I' had not thought anything like that could 
trouble’ you. I thought’ your sole grief would have 
been when you had no more worlds-or men—to 
conquer.” 

Again “she looked at me with those eyes of sad 





reproach, and: now the tears gathered in them slowly 
and dropped unheeded. j 

“Essie, you are not yourself—you used to love 
me!’ 

“Did 12” :I-muttered. I felt, just then, as if I 
hated her, and always had. I remembered how she 
had lured Crawford Lindsay awayfrom my side. God 
pity us women—how weak we are!.. How passion 
andimpulse rule us! How, witl» such ‘ rebels within,’ 
can we work out our own happiness ? ‘ 

After that we went to bed in silence, and after 
awhile I knew by: Madge’s( soft, vegular: breathing 
that she was asleep. -I got up and lit my lamp and 
looked at her. Her Jong, curling lashes, on’ which the 
ready, childish tears still glittered, were shut over the 
dark splendour of her begtiling éyes; but she had 
never ‘looked’ lovelicr than sleeping, thus, with the 
clear, bright colour on her cheeks; the unbound hair 
falling in rings about her face, and trailing in rich 
luxuriance over the pillows; the lips, bright as a 
scarlet flower, half parted; and one little hand, with a 
diamond ring on it which I had never seen before 
thrown up in sight. 

The thought flashed into my mind that she had 
found a lover at Newport, and it only made me the 
more bitter. She could not be contented, it seemed, 
with her own treasure trove, but must come to stahd 
in my sunshine. 

I put out the light and sat down at the window 
The late moon had just risen. I saw its pure white 
face ia the east—its’ soft light was silvering the hill 
tops, and making the mist rising densely in the valley 
below look like a shimmering, silent sea. Outside all 
the peace of night and of nature—within, my heart 
with its wild tumult of envy and unrest. 

The next morning Madge arose, as bright as the 
new day, with the last night's sadness all gone from 
her eyes, ready to rejoice in the days of her youth, to 
shine and to dazzle. 

I had scarcely slept, ind my vigil told on my ap- 
pearance. I looked wan and haggard: I-held myself 
aloof from everyone in my envious discontent, and 
then repined because I was uuloved and neglected. 

Now and then I caught Crawford Lindsay’s eyes 
fixed upon me with strange earnestness, as if they 
would read me through; but he left me mostly to 
myself. I do not know tuat he was specially devoted 
to Madge. 

She was so followed and surrounded by all, that 
you could scarcely single out one who admired her 
more than another; but whether it were his fault ox 
mine, my own walks and talks with him seemed to 
be over, and I found out just then how dear he had 
grown to me—this man, who had never asked for my 
love. 

For almost a week matters went on just.as at first, 
with perhaps a slight increase of the coldness bet ween 
Madge and me. Sometimes she tried her caressing 
ways on me, but I met them with a cool satire whicl: 
I know stung’ her. 

At last she began to complain of being ill. For a 
day or two she moved about quite unlike herself, 
listless and languid, and then she gave up entirely, 
and I sent for a physician. If J had ever fancied I 
hated her, I knew better now, when with no thought 
or care for anything else in the world, I waited in a 
perfect anguish of anxiety, for the doctor's verdict. I 
waylaid him in the hall, after he had been in to see 
her with Mrs. Lane, and asked him what he thought 
of her. 

“She has typhoid,” he replied, with a slow, de- 
liberate utterance, which made me frantic; “ but she 
is young and strong, and with good nursing, we 
will hope for the best—hope for the best, young 
lady.” 

Good nursing! yes, she should have that.’ T felt, in 
that moment, as if I wiuld lay down my life to atone 
for the hard thoughts of her of which my heart had 
been full. 

Envy and malice, and all uncharitableness, were 
gone utterly, scattered us a strong wind blows away a 
fog. In my spasm of repentance and self-abasenient, 
I thought I'would be only ‘too glad to die for her. I 
went into tle room where she lay, burning with fever. 
I wonder if you ever saw a patient in just’such a 
state—not quite in her right mind, yet with enough 
of it left to understand and answer clearly any ques- 
tions, though with not enough to retain’ the proud 
reticence which self-love and self-respect imposed 
when in health? 

“ Why didn’t you love me, sister?” she asked, with 
such pathos in her voice as I had never heard in it 
before—“ why were you not glad to see me?” 

“God only knows!” T cried, wild ‘with shame and 
sorrow. “I think aa evil spirit possessed me. Was 
it that made you sick, Madge?” 

“No, not that. It was‘a cold I took in Newport 
I neglected it, and I’ve not felt well since I cae ‘here 
Perhaps it was because I was getting ill that I'wanted 
to see you so. mach.” 


Her words pierced me. She had come to me for 
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bread, and I had given her a stone. And now— 
would she live ever to let me love her any more? 

Sooh her mood changed. She seemed to lose alto- 
gether control over her faculties, and to float out on 
some tossing, turbulent, unknown sea of dreams. She 
murmured to herself names with which I was up- 
familiar, and said over fond sentences, to which it 
seemed she had sometime listened. 

At last, she broke out into singing—-the same wild, 
witch-like melody she bad sung that first evening at 
The Oaks. 

“ Last summer I came in the long, blue nights, 
To sit im the cool sea caves ; 
summer he came to count the stars 
his terrace above the waves.” 

“T wish it were last summer again,” she cried. 
“ The green, still waters—how I long for them, to 
cool this heat! Essie, what made you bring me to 
this great, barren desert, where the sun glares down 
so, and scorches out my life?” ’ 

I cannot tell you what days those were through 
which I watched her. They grew into weeks— 
August into September—if I were tired or worn I did 
not know it. 

Every faculty of my being was concentrated in the 
one longing te save her life. And at last the crisis 

came and ed. The fever subsided. There was 
hope—a faint, weak hope—no blessed certainty. She 
‘was so weak, the doctor feared that she might goiato 
a decline. 

“Tf she lives,” he said to me, “you will have 
saved her. I have never seen such devoied nurs- 
ing.” 
en, he did not know what a crime I had been try- 
ing to expiate—how, in the splendour of her beauty 
and her triumphs, I had suffered myself to hate my 
sister. 


I did not think Madge had heard him. He had 
spoken, standing in the open door, and in a low tone; 
but whev I went back to her bed-side she said : 

“Yes, Essie, if I live, you will have saved my life, 
and I am glad to owe it to you. Life is very sweet 
to me now-a-days. I meant to tell you when I first 
came—but you seemed so strange. Perhaps, theugh, 
Ionly thought you strange, because I was getting 
sick, and could not see things as they were, I want 
you to send for Mr. Henry Deane. If I live, he will 
be your brother. He will wonder at this long silence, 
but Ido not think he will doubt me. Please write to 
him at once, and tell him how ill I have been, and 
ask him tocome. Oh, Essie, you cannot think how 
dear and how good he is.” 

Her cheek was glowivg again, and her eyes glitter- 
ing, so I made writing the note an excuse to stop her 
talking, though I longed to hear more. 

That afternoon, when a short sleep had calmed her, 
I gave her the letters which had come for her during 
her illness, and she selected those from Mr. Deane,and 
made me read them to her, 

Only those letters, which under other circumstances 
1 should never have seen, would have made me under- 
stand the heart and soul of this man who loved my 
sister. . 

I saw, through them, into the very core of his 
being—found him pure as a woman, chivalrous asa 
knight, brave as a hero, and tender. I have no 
comparison for the tenderness of that love which 
Madge had won. 

I felt as I read how impossible it would have been 
for the beloved of Henry Deane to crave empire over 
any other heart—how utterly I had wronged my sister 
in believing that she wished to outshine me, or de- 
lighted to triumph over me. 

I began to see her with his eyes—to discover that 
her nature was as unique as her beauty—fervid, 
tropical, strong—warm as flame, but pure as snow, 

And then I knew that all the old possibilities of hate 
and envy were conquered. 

Let all the world admire her—she was worthy. Let 
others love her—I, who best knew her worth, would 
leve her more, and teach them her deservings. 

It was two days before Mr. Deane could be there. 
He came, as I had felt sure he would, in the earliest 
possible train after my letter had reached him. 

It was just atsunset when hearrived,andI took him 
in to Madge. 

The last sun-rays glanced in at the western 
window, and touched her hair with glory. Her eyes 
‘were eager with love and welcome, 

She had been beautiful in other days, but never so 
beautiful as now, with this pale, transparent face, 
which seemed kindled by the soul burning within— 
with this look on it, which struck me then, and chilled 
me to the heart, as a look belonging to heaven, not 
earth. 

I went away from her, leaving them together, and 
prayed as I had never prayed before. 

I understood then what was meant when the Bible 
says, Jacob wrestled with God. His must have been 
an agony of longing sushas mine~anagony that must 
be heard. 


And yet my prayer was not, like his, answered 
according to my heart's desire. 
I asked for her d God gave her peace , not 


of this world—life, und he gave her long life, even 
for ever and for ever. 

My vigil was not over when on my door came a 
hurried, startling knock, and I opened it to a pale-faced 
messenger. : 

“Your sister—dying——” 

That was all I heard. I rushed to her room, and 
saw her face with s strange; grey pallor on it. I 
had never before looked on death; but with the sad 
instinct of humanity, I recognized the tokens of his 


preseace. 

Yet her great, dark were still bright, and the 
old music still quivered in her voice. 

“Come here, Essie,” she said. ‘You would have 
died to save me, I know; but it was not the Father's 
will. I wanted tolive; but He knew best, and I can 
trust His love: To-morrow I shall look on you from 
unknown ti 

What else did she say? I never knew. A great 
wave of agony swept over me, shutting out sight and 
sound. | I did not faint; but I neither heard nor saw 
her farewell to the one true lover of her life. I think 
I bent my lips to hers, but her kiss seemed to come to 
me from a far distance, and a sound as of many waters 
was on my ears—did I hear the waves of that sea 
which divides the living from the dead breaking upon 
the shore of what we call time? 

No, I cannot talk about my grief, or hisher lover. 
I know every one was kind and pitiful, and the third 
day we went home with our dead and buried her. 
Mother, as I told you, I had none, and that summer 
my tather was in France on business. He would not 
know that his beautiful daughter, the pride of his eyes, 
the joy of his heart, was gone from him for ever, until 
he shou!d come back expectant to the home where she 
had always been first to greet him, and find only me. 

Oh! let me stop here. I cannot linger on those 
long, lonely days after she was buried, or the agony 
of my father’s home-coming. That was years ago. 
I am Crawford Lindsay’s wife now; but I did not 
plight him my troth until he knew me as I was— 
knew all the envy and bitterness of the old time, and, 
knowing also how heaven had visited me, and in 
what tears of blood I had washed out my wrong, 
forgave me. 

I can never have her to love or admire, or envy any 
miore, till fitful earthly joys and woes are all over, 
and I am—what she is now. 

Shall I see her then, my beautiful sister, as she used 
to be in her glad youth, with her great, beguiling 
eyes, her heavy falling hair, her cheeks of rose and 
lips of ‘scarlet? I know it is to this vision Henry 
Deane looks forward—in this hope of ‘finding again 
his lost, all other hopes grow dinr and faint—he holds 
this world loosely, and lives as one in a dreain. 
Heaven send that on the eternal shore she may wait 
for bim unchanged! L. ©. M. 





WATAWA. 
SS en 
CHAPTER VI. 


Rovert obeyed. Gradually sinking out of the view 
of the savages, he crept away in silence. 

The serious expression on Lincoln's face deepened 
as he again surveyed the Indians., Their number, 
the nature of their attack, their actions, all seemed to 
surprise him, and to furnish food for the most. intense 
and piel thought. 

“They no longer resort to their usual tactics,” he 
mused, wiping his damp forehead. . “‘ What do they 
mean? They should have opened their new cam- 
paign by a miduight attack on the settlement, or on 
the islaud. They should have signaled the renewal 
of liostilities by making their first assault where a 
score of lives could have been taken, and not merely 
two or three. It must. be——” 

His lips suddenly became still and rigid, with a sort 
of menial convulsion, and his face became a picture of 

u 

“As L live, it must be so,” he finished, after another 
rapid and searching survey of the forces before him. 
“I have already exposed myself to them, and they 
have not offered to shoot me! Let me do so again. 
Yes, yes—let me try them!” 

He paced to and fro, regardless of the shelter of 
the trees, and even advanced into the open space 
youd them, with his rifle in both hands, the: barrel 
level with his breast, and ready to be flung to his 
shoulder. 

The savages had continued to advance, skulking 
from rock to rock, and tree to tree, and had gradually 
narrowed the space between them and their intended 
victim, making toward the edge of the clump of 
woods in which they had taken shelter. 





Lincoln saw that half.a score of rifles were pointed 





toward him, but that not a single ove of the numbe 
actually threatened him—that not « single savay, 
offered to fire upon him! ... 

A cold sweat, resulting from the mental agony oj 
that mement, beaded his forehead. 

“God!” he murmured, asa brief but mighty prayer, 
bursting from the depths of his soul; “I see ita)! 
‘Chey mean to secure mo ee pn eve have 
killed Hale, if they could, but 
different intentions They know that 
every map and woman in Lincolnville loves me better 
than life, and that they would give their lives t 
ransom me. They know that oar would give 
up their homes, their crops, all they have in the 
world, and.even promise to leave this vicinity for 
ever, rather than that I should be murdered. [ do 
not see Scalp-Robe here, and it may be that he is 
making an attack, at this very moment, with another 
band of his demons, upon Bessie and Thomas! (h, 
the villains!. They mean to use me as a lever, to 
rain ang destroy the whole settlement, and all my 

le!” 

Petia face glowed with a bitter resolution and defi- 
anee, as he again placed himself uuder cover, as 
watchful as a hunted wolf. 

His manner was so resolute, so. undaunted and me- 
nacing, that the Indians all preserved the utmost cau- 
tion in their movements, and their progress toward 
their intended prisoner, from point to poiut, was 
necessarily slow, but it was nev an actual 
progress, and the line of savage faces and forms before 


im came perceptibly nearer. 
At et of the Indians bailed bim, in tolerably 
good English: 
“White chief better surrender. Be worse for him, 
if don’t.” 
The scout remained silent. 
“The great chief, the Son of the Cataract, has sent 
r a the great warriorof the pale-faces. We take 
im!’ 
“ Well, let’s see you take him,” answered Lincoln, 
in a tone of bitter defiance. “Why don’t you set 
about it?” 
The savage made a slight forward movement, but 
the scout’srifle, which was moving nervously between 
his. waist and shoulder, caused him to regaiu his 
cover. 
“ Where is the great warrior’s brother ?” asked tle 
savage, after a pause, he, having seen nothing of 
Robert for several minutes. 

“He’s digging a burrow, in which to hide,” re- 
joined Lincoln. “Don’t you wish you could fiud 
him ?” 

The savage translated these words to his eom- 
panions, and thereupon they became impatient and 
more aggresive. 

They seemed to suspect that the absence. of Rebert 
and Socrates was unfavourable to their projects, and 
they hastily discussed the situation of affairs with one 
avother. 

Nearer and nearer came the Indians, despite the 
watchful glances and menacing attitude of the scout; 
for they were in such numbers, and occupied so many 
places, that he could not keep his eyes upon them all 
at once, j 

At last they reached the extreme front of their 
clump of woods, and commenced, two or three of the 
boldest of them, at different points, to break cover, at 
the same time keeping up an incessant growling with 
one another. 

Lincoln saw that the critical moment of his defence 
had come, and he collected all his energies and facul- 
ties to meet it. 

His keen and flashing eyes, his alert form, his poised 
rifle, his stern yet placid countenance, all the points 
of the picture he presented had become indicative 
a the ightning-stroke that was about to burst from 

im. 

The ten minutes allowed to Robert by Lincoln liad 
passed, but with little or nothing to spare. 

The scout saw, however, that he could no longer 

hold the savages at be 

They had inflamed one another with the import- 

ance of the meditated capture, and become desperately 

excited. 

They crouched like so many tigers ready to spring 

upon their prey. 

At that instant, when the assailants were collecting 

all their energies for a break from their cover, 

Lincoln’s rifle suddenly went to his shoulder like» 

flash, and a couple of sharp reports rang through the 

surrounding forests. 

The aim of the scout did not fail him in this in- 

fiance, for his bullets struck two of the savages, who 
ad ex themselves, full in the breast, and 

stretched them lifeless on the ground. 

With a final cry of defiance, the daring ecout turned, 

before the smoke had cleared away, and bounded in 

the direction taken by Socrates and Robert, loading his 

rifle as he ran. 

The yells that followed, as the Indians reglized the 
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death of their comrades, and sprang to the pursuit, 
were terrific. 

In a brief space of time the scout reached the foot 
of the cliff he had indicated to Robert, whom he found 
quietly awaiting him. E 

“Jt ia done,” said the young pioneer, unmindful 
of the yells of the Indians. “Is that what you 
wanted ?” . 

He pointed at the mouth of the cave, which he had 
closed with large stones, with the exception of a small 
hole in the centre, and this hole he had stopped with 
alarge piece of rock, exactly as would have been done 
in caso of their taking refuge in the cave. 

«That's preeiseély the work I ordered,” said Lincoln, 
giving @ single glance at it. ‘ Keep at my heels, and 
do exactly as I do.” 

Without arresting his steps, he crossed the small 
open space in front of the cave, and struck into some 
dense and pathless bushes stretching away from the 
side and front of the ledge on a declivity, and hurried 
toward the level ground at its base. ‘The yells of the 
savages not only covered the noise made by the 
fugitives in their progress, but also seemed to indicate 
the course and conduct of the pursuers. 

Suddenly the scout halted, with his finger on the 
trigger of his rifle, and the movement was imitated 
by Kobert. ‘The yells of the Indians ‘had suddenly 
ceased, 

“There they are'”’ whispered the scout, with a 
glow of joy on his features. ‘“ They've stopped in 
front of the cave! Our ruse is successful! They 
think that they have ran us into that hole!” 

The savages had indeed collected near the mouth of 
the cave, and the silence of a crafty investigation had 
momentarily ‘fallen upon them. 

“I took shelter in a cave like that ence,” continued 
Lincoln, in a whisper, “and kept half a dozen of them 
at bay a long time—that is to say, until relieved by a 
party of my friends.” . 

“But you did not take that step on uncertainties. 
You know beforehand that your friends would come 
to your rescue ?” 

“Of course, of course! I knew that assistance 
would reach me in season, Remembering that affair, 
these rascais will not have the least doubt of our being 
iv the cave, and they will prvceed iu the most careful 
manner to unéarth us.” 

Robert smiled, drawing a long breath expressive of 
relief. 

“A capital ruse,” he said; “and how quickly you 
thought of it?” 

“ And how neatly you assisted me in reducing it to 
practice !” added Lincoln, “I must say, Robert, that 
you have ahead and hand that many of our old set- 
tlers will envy. You take to pioneering as if you 
were born to it!” 

Robert was naturally pleased at this recognition of 
his courage and ability; and made.a suitable response. 

By this time the savages began to resume their ex- 
clamations and shouts. They had satisfied themselves 
that their intended prisoners were in the cave, aud 
had commenced operations to unearth them, as the 


* scout had foreseen. 


“Perhaps they will see our trail in the bushes,” 
suggested Robert. “ We must have rattled the twigs 
around our heels for about a minute or two after leav- 
ing the eave.” 

“True: but the Indians are jumping about the 
bushes, and our trail is so broken and confused as to 
be unintelligible. Besides, they won’t even suspect 
the trick we have played them until it is apparent. 
My former feat in a cave rules all their thoughts at 
this moment,'as I foresaw that it would, and I even 
dropped a hint or two that favours that theory, telling 
them that you were digging a burrow.” 

Robert could not help but express his admiration, 
both of the ruse and of the cool and successful man- 
ner in which it had been put in practice. 

Lincoln again listened a moment to the proceedings 
. the savages, as revealed by their voices, and then 

@ said : 

“Yes, there they are, with a somewhat lengthy job 
bore them. It would be laughable enough to see 
how they set about it. They will creep in inch by 
toch, and make @ variety of crafty attempts to draw 
our fire. » At: length some savage, ‘bo than the 
rest, will pull away'oue-of the stones’at the mouth of 
the cave. » From one stone they will proceed ‘to’ an-' 
other, and it time they ‘will thrust a handful of brush’ 
into the ‘opening ahd st it ‘afire, witha view to 
smoking-us out. At last, after half an hour of crafty’ 
expedients, they will discover that we are not there, 
and lond will be the inquiry that they will then make 


distance behind the two men, Lincoln explained the 
proceedings they betrayed to his accustomed ear, and 
at length he said: 

“Well, Robert, we are fully out of danger, and 
may breathe quite freély. I'd like to see the faces of 
those Indians about the time they discovered that the 
cave was empty.” 

Rejoicing at their escape, the scout and his young 
friend-hastened along the wooded plain, keeping under 
cover, and soon struck the path along which Socrates 
had been enjoined to proceed with the horses. 

To their gratification and relicf, they speedily dis- 
covered footprints left by the two animals, and quick- 
ened their progress in the direction indicated by 
them. , 

“ The Indians can’t have troubled the poor fellow ?” 
said Robert half inquiringly. 

“No, unless this noise has proved too much for 
him,” responded Lincoln. “They did not make any 
effort to flank us ; to tell the truth their thoughts and 
eyes were fixed upon me. They had orders from 
Scalp-Robe to take me,” 

The two men had proceeded about half a mile from 
the scene of the late encounter, when they quite un- 
expectedly came upon the horses, which were quietly 
brotvsing in the midst of the bushes, but not a sign of 
Socrates was visible. 

The scout and Robert both expressed their astonish- 
ment. 

The horses had evidently been lef to themselves 
some.time, for the sickly grass and young bushes 
around them had been crepped quite closely. 

“ He’s really gone,” said Robert, after searching the 
vicinity. “He must have taken fright at all this 
tumult behind us. What a pity that he could not 
have remained with the horses. Well, well, we can’t 
remain here, and neither can we search for him at 
present.” 

“No,” answered Lincoln ; “my first step is to go 
home and see that Bessie’s in no trouble. The 
attack we have defeated tells me that Scalp-Robe has 
formed a regular plot against us, andI am anxious to 
see that nothing has gone wrong in my absence. 
Let’s mount and vanish.” 

The two men mounted the horses, and Lincoln led 
the way toward the river. 

“I think, Mr. Lincoln,” said Robert, ‘‘that I will go 
direct to the settlement, if you can point out the way 
to me. Iam anxious to see my sister.” 

“ Very naturslly,” responded Lincoln. “Ican show 
you the way easily enough, for you have only to bear 
away to the left till you strike the river and then 
follow its course down to the settlement; you cannot 
lose your way.” 

“In that exse, Mr. Lincoln, I think I'll go.” 

“Well Robert, do as you think best,” rejoined the 
scout. “There is one thing to be considered if you 
go direct to the settlement, and that is that you can 
give our friends an early account of our late perils, 
and so place them on their guard against farther 
hostilities. I am satisfied that my capture was to 
have been followed “by an atfack on the settlement, 
and it is quite possible, although the attempt to seize 
me has failed, that the rascals will give us further 
trouble. I dare say,” he added with a smile, “ that 
you don’t admire your reception in this quarter of the 
world, and would be glad to return to the rest.” 

‘Par from it,” answered Robert. “If the savages 
have come a little too near me for my comfort, I have 
been handsomely repaid, Mr. Lincoln, by the honour 
and pleasure of your acquaintance.” 

‘Talking of acquaintance,” rejoined Lincoln, ac- 
knowledging with a simple bow the compliment of 
his young friend, “I must say that our people are 
more acquainted with you than youimagine. Your 
poor father and mother were highly esteemed by us 
all, and you yourself have been so often brought 
before us by letters, that ‘we have all learned to 
consider you as a friend and neighbour. Your sister 
is quite intimate with my Bessie, and we have all 
shared the pleasure with which Jenny has been looking 
forward to your arrival.” 

“ Thanks, Mr. Lincoln; these assurances are most 
pleasant. I can cordially reciprocate all these kind 
sentiments, for Jenny has told me so much of the 
settlers, and especially of your family, that you all 
seem to me already like friends and neighbours.” 

“% Then: you will certainly take an early occasion,” 
-~ Lin “to pay our little island avisit, Giye 
‘our love té your sister,’ dnd tell ‘her'that Bessie and I 
will ‘ran down for ‘a brief ‘visit’ to-morrow: © We'll 

here,-after Phave givén you full'diréctions, 


for us. ‘In view of this last act, the sdoner we are | course 


out of the vicinity the ‘Better: We must find your 
poor’ Mr. Miffin, and’see what he is doing.” , 
With: this, the scout shouldered his‘ rifle carelessly, 
and tarmed his back:upon the cave, frem the neigh- 
bourhood of ‘whieh now’ proveeded all the sounds of: 
«0 active and jubilant siege. e ehh 44 


He’ pointed out the route tobe taken, and the two 
men'thex shook ‘liands heartily, and ‘took a cordial 

&-of ‘each’ other; with’ the’ mutual ‘respect ‘and 
m of which each was so ye 3 
‘) Phe-sun wag’ jist’ vani¥img’ at: that moment, and 


| the western’ eky, rosente with ‘allt 
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th? friendship they had already formed for each 
other. 

For several minutes, as they rode their separate 
ways, they were able to see each other and exchange 
friendly signals, but a wood at length intercepted 
their view, and the thoughts of each then turned 
back to himself and to the destination to which he 
was proceeding. 


CHAPTER VIL 


Tne nature of our Socratic friend’s disappearance, 
and the causes that led to it, may havo already oc- 
curred to the reader. 

@n finding himself shut out from the view of the 
terrible savages by a barrier of bushes, and his retreat 
covered by the scout and Robert, whom he had last 
seen in an attitude of defiance, he experienced a fecble 
hope of his farther existence. 

The yells of the Indians ceased about the time this 
hope was developed, and the comparative silence that 
followed told him plainly enough that the pioneers 
and their assailants were facing one another, in the 
manner we have stated. 

For a brief moment he was tempted {o desert the 
horses, but his next sensation was a shudder at the 
thought of being alone in those tremendous solitudes, 
and he resolved to stick to them for companionship, 
if for no other reason. 

He was also tempted to throw away his rifle, lest 
some savage should meet him and shoot him with it ; 
but he finally hid the dangerous weapon out of sight 
in his load of goods, and resumed his way, con- 
gratulating himself on the cleverness with which he 
had rid himself of it. 

Now advancing on tip-toe, and now quaking in an 
agony of fear as a rabbit skipped over the leaves near 
him, he continued his gloomy retreat, and gradually 
left the scene of danger behind him. 

For some time not a word escaped him—not the 
slightest exclamation—for the simple reason, perhaps, 
that his emotions were too chaotic or too terrible for 
expression. 

On hearing; however, the two shots fired by Lin- 
coln, and the subsequent yells of the savages, be re- 
solved that the preservation of a miserable horse or 
tivo and a lot of household trumpery was beneath his 
attention. 

With a groan of terror and dread, he suddenly 
broke into a run, and in a very few seconds had left 
the horses out of sight. 

He had no distinct idea of where he was going, ex- 
cept that he meant to leave the savages as far as pos- 
sible behind him. 

As he ran, wildly excited, the branches of the trees 
whipped him so severely as te appear endowed with 
an active hostility, and several times he was precipi- 
tated headlong by the bushes and long forest grass 
with which his legs became entangled. 

At length the yells of the Indians subsided, and 
the fugitive, having fallen over a stump in the edge 
of a marsh, where he was up to his thighs in mud 
and water, resolved to listen. 

Panting for breath, and as wild as a hunted deer, 
without any of the deer’s instinct of self-protection, he 
continued to listen until the shouts and yells of the 
savages broke out again, and then he drew himself 
out of the slough, cleaned himself on a log, regained 
terra firma, and resumed his flight. 

The woods in that vicinity were unusually dense, 
and the difficulty of traversing them was much in- 
creased by an undergrowth of vines and bushes. 

The wild flight of Socrates was accordingly one of 
constant pain and peril. 

The long arms of the trees continued to whip him, 


‘snags tore his garments, stumps and vines threw him 


down. briars scratched his face and hands, and he 
was bespattered from head to foot with mud and 
water. 

‘ eee he emerged into an open space, and again 


te) . 

The tumult caused by the Indians still reached his 
hearing, a8. sort of murmur, and his’ eyes at once 
beheld a column of smoke rising above the cave 
in which the pioneers were supposed to have taken . 
refuge. 

He paled at the sight. 

“They're being—burnt at the stake!” he 
as coherently as bis panting condition would permit. 
‘tIt’s all up with master Robert. How near the smoke 
seems to ‘me. ‘I-must have changed my course back- 
Ward. Oh! if I could once more’see England 
again’ ; 

7 The pastage of some animal in the bushes near him 
caused him'to spring to his: feét, witli a'shout of ter- 
for, and to resume his erratic and random course ‘ 
eee ae wee A , 

’ He noticed as he ran that the’ gloom of approachi: 
night bad begun to snd ftalt “ if ‘thé ith reoseses of 
the forest, and the ‘ffiot inspired’ trim ‘with additional 
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Determined to reach the settle:nent, or at the least 
to place a suflicieut. distance between him and the 
Indians, he continued his wild flight until he, was 
totally exhausted, 

He fiually halted, tlwowing himself on the ground, 
and Jay penting, nearly as much distressed in person 
as in mind. 

When be had taken the rest he so imperatively 
needed, he rose to his feet and looked searchingly 
around him. 

T'Le next moment he started and rnbbed his eyes, 
uttering an exclamation of consternation. 

Fle place seemed strangely familiar. 

Another earnest glance, and he was compelled to 
receive the unwelcome evidence of his senses, 

Le had wandered in a circle, and came back, after 
all his weary steps, to the very spot in which, the 
scout aud Robert had made their stand against the 
Indians. 

‘There were the woods, the open space, the very 
bushes through. which he himself had fled, and all 
the features of the scene which had been so lately and 
80 ineffuceably fixed upon his memory. 

As if to make his conviction doubly sure, his eyes 
rested upon the bodiesof the two savages shot by 
Lincoln. 

Had he not seen at a glance, by the posture of the 
two bodies, that they werenotliving savages, he would 
have again taken to flight. 

As it was, they merely gave a crowning effect to his 
‘onviction that be had returned to the scene of the 
late conflict. 

Sinking upon the ground, in an attitude of despair, 
the fugitive subbed aloud, overcome by the desolation 
and anxicties of his situation. 

“Here | am—lost! lost!” hemoaned. “ Alone in the 
wilderness, far from any house, er even a barn, a prey 
to wild beasts and remorseless Indians, Oh, was it 
for this that I endured two. attacks of fever? Was 
it for this that my mother nursed me until I was two 
years old and upwards? And was itfor this that lve 
turned my back for ever on houses and lands, and 
cattle, and chucches, and good vittals? Oi, if could 
once more see England again——” 

The mental pictures called up by this last obser- 
vation proved too much for Socrates, and his utter- 
ance became choked and incoherent. 

Aiter.a while, feeling that something must be done, 
and done quickly, he arose to his feet aud approached 

one of the dead Indians. 

Realizing the dangers to which, as a white man, 
he was exposed in those solitudes, he suddenly con- 
ceived an idea that appeared to him both brilliant 
and sagacious. 

He resolved to disguise himself as a savage. 

The garments of the savage were skins of animals, 
and Socrates experienced some repugnance in putting 
them on, but the danger was pressing, and be soon put 
them on ever his own clothes, 

The essentials of his disguise being thus secured, 
he wiped the paint from the face of the corpse, and 
hastened to fix itin streaks over his own pale counte- 
nance, until he looked even more hideous than the 
savage. 

He then assumed the feathers of his fallen foe, as 
well as the jaunty leggings and moccasins, and armed 
himself with the tomahawk and kuile of the dead 
Indian. 

“ Waugh! waugh!” he shouted, determined to as- 
ume the manners of a savage as well as the costume, 
and he danced wildly about, flourishing the knife aud 
tomahawk. ‘Me kill pale-face! Waugh: waugk! 

Remembering, however, that gravity is a trait of 
the Indian, Socrates soon became serious, and stalked 
gravely away from the scene of the late fight. 

Yo his horror and consternation, he had not, pro- 
veeded ten rods when he encountered a veritable 
Indian, who had returned to look after his fallen 
fellows, 

The two halted, regarding each other intently— 
about equally astonished. 

The real Indian at length addressed an excited 
juestion or two,.in his native tongue, to the sivgular- 
looking apparition he had encountered, 

Socrates shook his head, and pointed to the distant 
hills, waving off the interlocutor majestically, 

The ludian again spoke—more at length than 
before, aud with increased emphasis aud excitement. 

Trembling in every limb, Socrates yepeated his 

rmer gestures, and stamped upon the ground vehe- 

mhy. 

More 4nd more excited and astonished, the Indian 
approaclied Lim cautiously, pouring forth a, torrent of 
sulturals, and wildly brandishing a toma- 


india 
hawk. 

Socrates saw that it was time to say something, 
aud !e. hastily stammered: 

“Waugh! waugh! me big Injun!” 

At this ebservation the Indian commenced a scalp- 
dauce arowud the phenomenon he had encountered, 
and gradually drew near the trembling Socrates 


with blazing eyes, and with a further explosion of 
gutturals. 

Overcome by the horrors of this spectacle, the 
Socratic impostor suddenly dropped upon his, knees, 
threw up his hands imploringly, aud stammered ; 

“T know you, sir! ‘You are one of the red gentle- 
men I—I just had the pleasure of meeting!. Believe 
me, my noble brother. > 

Excited, and preseatiug a picture of ferocity that 
silenced Socrates, the “red gentleman” suddenly 
darted upon his prey, twisted his fingers in his long 
hair, drew his keen-edged knife around the victim's 
head, and gave a vigorous pull, which resulted in lis 
falling backwards, with the hair of Socrates clutched 
in his grasp—instead of a scalp, a wig. 

Moaning incessantly, the victim fell forward on his 
face, in an agony of terror. 

Arising, the Indian looked with a stupified gaze at 
the white aud glistening pate he had uncovered, and 
then at the bloodless hairhe Lad secured, rolling wild 
eyes from one object to the otier. 

The Indian having never before seen a wig, the 
mystery was too appalling for even his stoical self- 
possession. 

With a slwiek of consternation, he accordingly 
dropped the wig and fled. 

In a moment he was out of sight. 

In another moment Socrates had secured his wig, 
and was bounding away at full speed in the opposite 
direction. 

He endeavoured to shape his course towards Lin- 
colnville, feeling that bis only hope of surviving the 
night was in reaching the settlement. 

Very naturally, as he sped on through the woods, 
with ihe shadows of evening deepening around him, 
he was a prey to the most melancholy fore- 
bodiugs, and the bitterness of his situation was made 
even more bitter by comparison with former enjoy- 
meuts, 

“Tam adoomed man!” he sighed, tearfully. “I 
shall be eaten by wolves, die by starvation, and be 
drowned in one of these swainps or rivers !” 
Blubbering and babbling, with his wig in his hand, 
and with his white head glistening iu the twilight, 
he trudged on forlorn aud almost at random through 
the forest. 





(To be continued.) 








GIPSYDOM. 


Tue gipsies are suppesed to have first found their 
way into Europe by way of Hungary and Trausyi- 
vania, in the fourteenth century. When they. first 
entered Paris, in 1427, “ nearly all of them had their 
ears bored, with one or two silver rings in each, which, 
they said, were esteemed ornaments in their country ; 
the men were black, their hair curled, the women re- 
warkably black, and all their faces scarred.” 

They planted themselves almost simultaneously in 
nearly every quarter of Europe, and nearly every- 
where they soon provoked, justly or unjustly, the 
opposition of the people among whom they settled. 
“The Tartar gipsies who wander about everywhere,” 
according to one Danish law, “doing great damage 
tothe people by their lies, thefts, and witclicrafts, 
shall be taken into custody by every magistrate.” In 
Sweden, France, Germany, and other couutries, similar 
edicts were issued against taem, but with small 
effect. 

Everywhere they found plenty of profitable occu- 
pation as “ horse-dealers, innkeepers, workers in iron, 
musicians, astrologers, jugglers, aud fortuue-tellers by 
palmistry. They were also accused,” it is added, “ of 
cheating, lying, and witchcraft, aud, in general, 
charged with being thieves and robbers. They 
roamed up and downthe country, without any fixed 
habitations, living in tents, and hawking small trifles 
of merchandise for the use of the people among whom 
they travelled. The whole race were great frequenters 
of fairs.” 

In one of Henry VIII.’s statutes they are described 
as ‘‘ outlandish people who do not-profess any craft or 
trade whereby to maintain themselves, but. go about 
iv great numbers from place to place, using, insidious 
‘means to impose on his majesty’s subjects, making 
them believe that they understand the art of fore- 
telling to men and women their good and eyil for- 
tunes, by lookiug in their hands, whereby they fre- 
quently defraud ple of their money; being like- 
wise guilty of thefts and highway robberies.” There- 
fore everyone who was party to. the bringing in of 


ef £40. 

Iu Queen Elizabeth’s reign there were reckoned to 
be more thaw ten thousand gipsies in England, and 
by a law of the time it was declared a felony for any 
oue to associate with them. 

In a book published in 1612, it was stated that these 
people, “ continuing about the country and practising 
their cunning art, p ves great credlt 


more of these vagabonds was made liable to a penalty |. 


and telling of fortunes,” and that they were “ for 
quaint tricks and devices not before known among us 
esteemed and held in great admiration, insomuch that 
many of our English loiterers joined with them, and 
in time learnt their crafty cousining.” In Charleg 
Il.’s reign they were yet more numerous.and wide- 
spread in their influence. 

Mr. Simson the younger fills twenty pages with an 
attempt to prove that Jolin Bunyan was ong of their 
number, based chiefly on lis own assertion that hig 
descent “ was of a low aud inconsiderable generation, 
his father’s house being of that rank that is meanest 
and most despised of all families of the land.” 

The Jews of that time were commonly thought, as 
they still often try to think themselves, to be in some 
way connected with the lost tribes of Israel; and 
Bunyan tells how he long perplexed himself with 
questions whether he was an Israelite. ‘‘ The world,” 
says Mr Simson, ‘‘never can do justice to Bunyan 
unless it takes him up as a gipsy ;” and he proceeds 
to argue that on this assumption and on no other, 
can we understand the language of self-condemnation 
used by him, and his frequent. allusions to the tinkers 
and vagabonds among whom his early life was 
passed. 

The Gaberluazie-man fared well with the gipsies 
for some time. But at last, during one of his visits 
to them in disguise, he was foreed into a scuffle more 
serious than usual. As the story goes, a gipsy, 
“came crack over his head with a bottle,” and by 
way of punishment for his offences, his majesty was 
made tv trudge several miles with a load of wallets 
on his back, until he fell to the ground half dead. 
That changed his opinion of the gipsy character. As 
soon as le was in safety again, be ordered that if 
tliree gipstes were anywhere, found together, one of 
tlie three was to be immediately hanged or shot. 
Another order banished them from Scotland. 

Fortunately for the gipsies, James V. died very 
soon after, aud they managed to hold their own under 
his successors. Ballads like-that of “ Johnnie Faa, 
the Gipsy Laddie,” show that among. the lawless 
nobles and common folk of the Noxth, there was much 
friendship for the lawless gipsies. 

“ They are encouraged,” it is written in a law of 
1616, “to remain within the country, and to continue 
in their thievish and juggling tricks and falsities, by 
great numbers of his majestie’s subjects, of whom some 
outwardly pretend to befamous and unspotied gentle- 
men, who give open and avowed protection to these 
vagabonds, thieves, and scoundrels, and suffer them to 
remain upon their grounds without controlment and 
with connivance and oversight.” It was a complaint 
oftea and reasonably made. From the time of James 
V., gipsy families, like the Faas and Baillies, becamo 
rich and influential in Scotland. 

The Baillies settled chiefly ia- Peebles, 
“ Before and long after the year 1745, the 
male branches of the Baillies traversed Seotland, 
mounted on the best horses to be found in the country, 
themselves dressed in long coats, made of the finest 
scarlet and green cloth, ruffled at hands and breast, 
booted and spurred, with cocked hats on their heads, 
pistols in their belts, and broadswords by their sides, 
and at the heels of their horses followed greyhounds, 
and other dogs of the chase for their amusement. 
Some of them assumed the manners and characters of 
gentlemen, which they supported with wonderful art 
and propriety. The females attended fairs in the 
attire of ladies, riding on ponies, with side-saddles, in 
the best style. On these occasions, the children were 
left in charge of their servants, perhaps in an old out- 
house or hat, insome wild, sequestered glen, in T weed- 
dale or Clydesdale. 
“The greater part of the tenantry were kind to the 
gipsies, and many encouraged them to frequent their 
premises. Tweeddale being the favourite resort of 
the principal horde, they generally abstained from 
injuring the property of the greater part of the in- 
habitants. 
“Indeed I have been informed by eye-witnesses 
that several of the farmers in Tweeddale and Clydes- 
dale, at so late a period as about the year 1770, ac- 
cepted of entertainments from the principal gipsies, 
dining with them in the open fields, or ia some old, 
unoccupied out-house or kiln. Their repast, on such 
occasions, was composed of the best viands thecountry 
could produce. On one occasion, a band dined on the 
greensward, near. Douglas Mill, when the gipsies 
dvank their wine after dinner, as if they had. been. the 
best in the land. j tiryd 
“+ Before the year 1740, the roads.wexe bad through 
all the country. Carts were not then im use, and all 
the merchants’ goods were conveyed in packs, on 
horseback. Among others, the farmers on the water 
of Ae, in Dumfries-shire, werealmost all pack-carriers. 
As there was,very little improv t of land then, 
they had little to do at home, so they mede most of 
their rents by carrying. 
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great carrier. This man once, in returning from 
Edinburgh, stopped at Broughton, and in coming ont 
of the stable he met a man, who asked him if he knew 
him. Robert, after looking at him for 4a little, said, 
‘I think you are Mr. Baillie.’ He said, ‘I am,’ and 
asked if Robert-could lend him two guineas, and it 
should be faithfully repaid. As there were few people 
who wished to differ with Baillie, Robert told him he 
was welcome to two guineas, or more if he wanted it. 
He said that would just do, on which Robert gave 
them to him, and he put them into his pocket. 

“Baillie then asked if ever he was molested by any 
person. When he was travelling late with his packs. 
He said he never was, although he was sometiines a 
little afraid. Baillie then gave him a kind of brass 
token, about the size of a half-crown, with some marks 
upon it, which he desired him to carry in his purse, 
and it might be of ‘use to him some time, as he was to 
show it if any person offered to rob him. Baillie then 
mounted his horse dnd rode off. 

“ Some considerable’ time after this, as Robert was 
one evening travelling with his packs, between E!- 
vanfoot and “Moffat, two men came up to him, whom 
he thought very ‘suspicious looking fellows. As he 
was @ Stout man himself, and carried a good cudgel, 
he kept on thé alert fot a considerable way, lest they 
should take him by suprise. 

“At last, one of them asked if he was not afraid to 
travel alone so-late at night. He said he was under 
a necessity, to be out late sometimes ea his lawful 
business. But.recollecting his token, he said a gentle- 
man had once given, him a'picce of brass to show if 
ever any person troubled him. ‘They desired him to 
show it, as it was moonlight. He gave it to them. On 
seeiig it, they looked at one another, and then, whis- 
periug a few words, told him it was well for him he 
bad'the token, which they returned, and they left him 
directly. 

“After alapse of nearly two years, when he had 
almost forgotten his two guineas, as he was one 
morning loading, his. packs, at the door of a public- 
house, near Gretna Green, he felt some person touch 
him behind, and on looking round, saw it was Mr. 
Baillie, who slipped something into his hand, wrapped 
in paper, and left him, without speaking asingle word, 
Ou opening the ‘papér, he found three guineas, which 
was his own meney anda guinea for interest.”—Dis- 
quisition on the’ Past, Present, and Future of Gipsy- 
dom. By James Simson. 








SCIENCE. 


MitscHeRLiow, analyzed beer yeast, and front his 
aualysis Concluded that: 100 grammes of dry yeast 
coutain the elements of 4°28 grammes of. anhydrous 
phosphoric acid, 

THE EXTENSION OF TRADE. 

Mucu food for cautious reflection is furnished by 
the returns just published. Our exports during 
October were the largest ever known in that month, 
and exceeded that’ of October, 1864, by twenty per 
cent. At the same time, it appears there is now a 
prospect that ‘the entire trade of the year 1865 will 
surpass that of any upon record. 

During the earlier months. there was a considerable 
falling off as compared with last year; but latterly 
the tutals have ‘been enormous, and the result is that 
the aggregate value of our shipments for the ten 
mouths, to the 8ist of October, shows an amount only 
oi } per cent: below ‘those ‘of the same period. of 
1864. Should thewreturn for November and Decem- 
ber keep pace with: the recent oues, they will bring 
the figures for the year to a point never. before 
attained. 

ln any case, the important fact has even at present 
been reached, a1id the profits from our exports have 
been beyond all precedent. ‘The extraordinary totals 

were greatly swulien by the enhanced prices of the 
leading staples of which our manufactures are com- 
posed; but the totals now presented represent a much 
smaller value of raw material; and a much greater 
value paid for labour. . 

Of several descriptions of goods we have shipped 
twice the quantity.of last year, at an increase of cost 
of only about, one-fourth, At the same time, there 
has been undiminished employment for our shipping, 
the American marine not-having yet, to any material 
extent, recovered from the displacement it experienced 
during the war. ‘That all this prosperity has thus far 
been actual, as well as apparent, there is every reason 
to believe. ; 

To the question:-whether it will last, the answer 
cannot be 60’ positive. That the trade of the coming 
year will rival or-excel even that of 1865, at ali events 
during its earlier months, is hardly to be doubted. In- 
deed, @ great increase may-be. expected, and it. is, in 
‘hat fact that danger lies. Such profits as, have lately 
been gained were never yet realized without leading 
\s inflation, and it wil: be against all-experience if 


we are not now approaching a period of comparative 
recklessness, 

Both in the eastern and western hemispheres, as 
wellas at home, symptoms of this are already apparent. 
The spechlative ardour at Bombay was bat tempor- 
atily checked by the revulsiofi in thé spring and 
summer; and at New York the merehants seem to 
have no idea but that the population of the United 
States will be able to go on giving orders to any 
extent for foreign goods, the cost of whic: is doubled by 
the existing tariff, while the ‘Southern States have a 
long period of trial and disorganization to pass through, 
and those of the North are unable, as it now appears, 
to compete with tho States of the Continent of Lurope 
in the English grain market. 

THE MINES AND GEOLOGY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Dr. Cuartes T. Jackson, of Boston, las just re- 
turned from an expedition through the mining districts 
of California, and has communicated the result to the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris. 

Ou the 13th of March last he embarked at New 
York for Aspinwall, and traversed the Isthmus of 
Panama on the 25th of the same month. On the 29th 
he touched at Acapulco, and arrived at San Francisco 
on the 7th of April. 

The temperature, he says, is always low at San 
Francisco from the cold streams of water flowing from 
the north-west which wash the coast, and enter the 
Bay of San Francisco at the Golden Gate. North- 
west winds also blow constantly during the dry 
season, which corresponds witl our summer mouths, 
and these winds come from the cold region of 
American-Russia, 

In the wet season, corresponding with our autumn, 
south winds predominate, and the weather is warmer. 
All last summer the temperature at San Francisco 
varied from 60 deg. to 65 deg. Fahr., rarely reaching 
70 deg. Two hundred miles west of Sav Francisco, 
at Calveras, he found the temperature vary in the 
month of July last from 96 deg. to 105 deg. Fahr. 

After a week’s stay at San Francisco, ke, with 
friends interested in the mines of Nevada, crossed the 
sierras, which were' covered with a deep bed of suow. 
They first reached the Awider mines, where auriferous 
pyrites abound in veins of quartz, imbedded in an 
argillaceous schist of, a greenisi blue colour. Here 
inclined pits are dug into the veius of quartz toa 
depth of 900 ft, and gold is as abundant in these los 
levels as near the surface. 

The gold found here varies from six to thirty 
dollars to the. ton, the average yield in practice being 
fifteen dollars per ton. . The thickness of the veins of 
quartz varies from one to fourteen feet. These veins 
run ina north-westerly direction and dip towards the 
east. Near the surface the angle of dip is 70 deg., but at 
greater depths the dip becomes less, and at last nearly 
horizontal. 

The mines are profitably worked. Hydraulic ma- 
chines are commonly employed to reduce the ore, 
otherwise in thedry season it would be necessary to 
haye revourse to steam power to move the crushers 
of the amalgamating basins. Surface soil washing 
is here almost entirely abandoned, all the labour 
being employed on the regular veins of quartz. 

The best veins are in the Grass Valley, where gold 
is visible in nearly all rocks, whicli yields forty dol- 
lars per ton. In going to Placerville, he crossed the 
mountains of Sierra Nevada, which were covered 
with snow. . At Virginia city, a mining town which 
has only been six years’ in existence, is a famous 
quartz bed, very rich in antimony and sulphide of 
silver. 

This great quartz band is not in a regular vein, 
but in a great mass of quartz, so broken up by vi- 
brations and tremblings of the earth, that in most of 
the mines it. may be detached in lumps by the fingers, 
Silver, to the value of millions of dollars, has been ex- 
tracted from this deposit, but he thinks the supply 
will cease as a greater depth is attained, as in the 
Ophir silver mine, where there is not a vein ata 
depth of 700 feet. 

However, the Gould, Cuny, and several other mines 
on the creek, are ‘still worked with profit. Very fine 
amalgamating apparatus is used at Virginia city by 
the Gould and Cuny Company ; also ‘by the Mexican 
Mining Company. 

From Virginia city he went to Austin, traversing 
immense deserted plains, covered with carbonate of 
soda and marine salt, which in some places had been 
liquified and dried, so that the ground looked like 
ice -covered with snow. - Hot-water springs and 
‘geysers—steamboat springsas they are called—abound 
in this region. 

Austin is, a, deep canon, almost completely sur- 
rounded by high mountains. covered with, snow, the 
single opening being over a. less elevated piece. of 
land, leading to, the alkaline desert. Three great 
peaks of the Austin mountains are called Lander Hill, 
Central. Hill, and Union Hill. All the mountains 





consist of feldspathic granite, which has at some 


ony period been forced up through the auriferous 
clays. 

These granite rocks are traversed by an infinite 
variety of veins of quartz, containing sulphut; 
antimony, and silver, in various state of combination. 
Sometimes native silver is found, and where the veins 
have been exposed to the air, iodine and chloride of 
silver. 

The purest minerals are found on the sides of the 
Central Hill mountain, and the best after those, at 
Lander Ilill. 


THE experiments of Regnault and Reiset, in which 
animals breathed in an air much richer in oxygen 
than the atmosphere, and the circumstance, that at 
great heights, which like the great plateaux of central 
America, are inhabited, respiration goes on justas at 
the level of the sea, prove, that the amount of oxygen 
absorbable by the blood is a constant value, and to a 
certain degree independent of the external pressure. 
The city of Potosiat a height of 12,600 ft: has 30,000 
inhabitants. In this and other similar places the 
people only inspire about two-thirds of the absolute 
quantity of oxygen which enters the lungs at each 
inspiration at the sea level, but it is evident that if the 
amount of absorbed oxygen differed in the same ratio 
this change must exert a marked and essential 
influence on the vital functions, such as could not have 
escaped observation. 

THe consumption of steel for pen-making is enor- 
mous; twenty-four years ago it amounted to 120 tons 
annually, and was equivalent to about 200,000,000 
of pens. This quantity is now greatly increased in 
consequence of the penny postage and the improve- 
ments in steel-pen manufacture. Some idea of it may 
be gathered from the fact that pens may now be 
bought by the trade at 4d. per gross, the box in- 
cluded, and that there are houses which ‘produce 
20,000, 50,000, andeven 50,000 pens daily throughout 
the year. The best material is said to be Swedish 
iron, which is converted jfor the purpose both on the 
old plan ia the furnace or by the Bessemer process, 
and subsequently hardened by tilting, casting into 
ingots, and rolling it into thin sheets. 

Severat hundred miles of the core or interior 
portion of the new Atlantic telegraph cable are com- 
pleted. The Great Eastern is chartered to go to sea in 
June, 1866, for the double purpose of laying an entirely 
new cable and of raising the broken end of the 1,100 
miles of cable laid last year, so as to splice additional 
cable thereto, and. thus, if successful, furnish: to the 
public a second means of communication. This 1,100 
miles of submerged cable is ascertained to be in the 
most perfect order, by daily tests taken from the time 
it broke, and still continued daily. The buoys at the 
end of it are washed away, “but this is of no conse- 
quence, as they were intended only for a temporary 
purpose, the spot for grapnelling having been: laid 
down by soiar observations, so, that a good navigator 
can at any time sail to within half a mile of the broken 
cable.” 

OrricraLaccounts from Russia state that the steam 
navy of that country was composed at the beginning 
of the present year of six ships of the line, eight 
frigates, two iron-coated frigates, twenty-two cor- 
vettes, one clipper, three iron-coated batteries, eleven 
iron-coated guuboats, eighty barques mounted with 
cannon, four yachts, twenty-four galliots, seventy 
transports, and four lighters for lauding troops, being 
two vessels less than the previous year. The Russian 
steam navy represents a force of 37,244 horses. It is 
armed with 2,095 cannon. ‘The Russian navy is 
further composed of thefollowing sailing ships: —~One 
corvette, six schooners, three tenders, eleven trans- 
ports, nine yachts, two gun brigs, and eleven barqugs, 
carrying seventy-tive guns. ‘l’o these must be addéd 
fourteen iron-plated floating batteries, carrying 
twenty-eight guns... The ships in the floating docks 
and those attached to the various seaports are not 
comprised in these returns. « The Russian navy! has 
been increased during the present year by forty vessels 
aud batteries of various sizes, all iron-plated. 

ANoTHER ATLANTIC TrLeGraPH.—The Danish 
Government is about to give, for ‘the second time, 
privileges in aid of the establishment of submarine 
communication between Europé and’America. Cer- 
tain privileges have already been given to, Mr. 
Schaifiner, an American colovel, but he has not. begua 
to carry out his project. The second one will be 
more serious grant, because the recipients are in a 
position to carry out the enterprise, Among them 
are Mr. Wyld, Geographer to Queen Victoria, presi- 
dent ofa large geogrieyhical society in London, and, 
moreover, a member of Parliament; Mr. Chapman, a 
banker; and Messrs. West and Gyes, who are’ the 
head of the company, in which the English element 
predominates. ‘Che projected line of telegraph is to 
be laid in. several divisiens, one from Denmark to 
Norway, another from) Denmark to England, and the 
third from England or Irelaud te America, vid Green- 





land. The expenses of the wholé undertaking aré 
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estimated at 800,000 livres sterling. The Govern- 
ment will allow one year for the establishment of the 
Dano-Norwegian, and Anglo-Danish parts of the 
line, and three years for the laying of the Atlantic 
cable. In case of great necessity, the latter time will 
be extended for another year. 


A New Krnp or Crorn.—There are two establish- 
ments near Breslau, in one of which pine leaves are 
converted into wool, while the other, for invalids, the 
waters used in the manufacture of pine wool are 
employed as curative agents. The process for con- 
verting the pine leaves into wool was discovered by 
Mr. Pannewitz. In the hospitals, penitentiaries and 
barracks of Vienna and Breslau, blankets made from 
that material are now extensively used. One of their 
chief advantages is, that no kind of vermin will lodge 
in them. The material is also used for stuffing, 
closely resembling borse-bair, and is only oue-third its 


cost. 





FACETIZ. 

Tuey say every cloud has a silver lining. 
about a cloud of dust ? 

War is love like a duck’s foot ?—Because it often 
lies hidden under the breast. 

Iv is very well for little children to be like iambs, 
but a very bad thing for them to grow up sheepish. 

‘Tue young lady who burst into tears has been put 
together again, and is now wearing hoops to prevent 
a recurrence of the accident. 


How 


THE GIANT AND THE PRINCE. 

Our readers doubtless remember M. Brice, the 
giant, who exhibited himself in Bristol, some few 
monthsago. He is now Anak, showing his huge pro- 
portions in London, and amongst the most recent 
anecdotes in connection with him is the following :-— 

An amusing practical joke was played off a few 
days ago at Marlborough House, for which H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales has the credit. It appears that 
the Prince and Princess, who like to see everything 
that is going on, ‘commanded’ Anak (M. Brice), the 
giant exhibiting at St. James's Hall, to present 
himself at Marlborough House, in order that the 
Royal household might be enabled to judge of his 
proportions. 

‘lhe hour named for the visit of the giant was eight 
o'clock, and as the Prince and Prineess had invited 
the Duke of Cambridge and a few other distinguished 
persons to dinner the same evening, the Prince sug- 
gested that the giant should wait and open the door 
tor the expected visitors. This, of course, he con- 
sented to do (having studied the art of ‘waiting ’ at 
one of the metropolitan music saloons), and took up 
his position in the hall, arranged in the picturesque 
costume in which he appears atthe ballet at St. James’s 
Hall. 

The first of the invited guests who put in an appear- 
ance was the Duke of Cambridge, and his surprise 
may be intagined when the door was opened to find 
the janitor, upwards of eight feet high, holding a 
great sceptre in his hand and wearing a splendid 
crown on his nead, and a scarlet cloak lined with 
regal ermine, on his shoulders. 

H.R.H the Commander-in-Chief stepped back in 
amazement, while the giant smiled blandly (giants 
always do), and requested the Duke, in the polite 
language of bis country, to “walk in.” The Duke 
accordingly did so, but no sooner had he reached the 
foot of the double staircase (wondering all the while 
at the huge apparition before him), than his ears were 
greeted with a peal of merry laughter from above. 
These jocund sounds proceeded from the Prince and 
Princess ef Wales, who were peeping over the stair- 
case, convulsed with laughter at the evident bewilder- 
ment of their Royal cousin. 

The Duke of Cambridge afterwards joined the 
Prince and Princess on the stai . and watched, 
with glee, the strange effect of the giant’s appearance 
on the guests who subsequently arrived. 





The Prince pronounced the whole affair to be} Y' 


‘capital fun,” and to do the whole party justice, they 
appeared to enjoy the joke immensely. 

A voor man being laughed at for wearing a 
short cloak, said, “It will be long enough’ before I 
done with it.” 

“ Foxe complexion Mrs. H. has got,” said Brown 
to his friend Bristles, the artist—“I know it,” re- 
plied Bristles,"‘ she and I buy our colours at the same 
shop.” 

“Lam certain, wile, that, am right, and that you 
are wrong. 1’ll bet my ears on! it.”—“ Indeed, husband, 


yeu ball not carry betting to such extreme lengths.” 
A Consistenr TretoTaLter.—A short time ago, 
a weaver, bélieved in the district to be'a staunch tee- 
into a spirit-dealer’s in # village not 
im which be resided, The publican was 


totaller, 
far from, 


much astonished at the call, and moreso when bis 
visitor ordered a roll anda gill of whisky. Having 
been served with these, he tore a piece out of the roll, 
and after pouring the whisky into it, ate the bread. 
On being asked by Boniface what he meant by this 
extraordinary proceeding, he answered that the 
pledge prevented him from drinking whisky, but not 
from eating it! 
A VOICE. 

Tr is not often we find hasty people willing to make 
the amende honourable, as was the individual mentioned 
in the following anecdote. A punvtilious regard for 
the truth is highly to be commended, and below we 
find a nice sense of honour on one side, with a still 
nicer nicety on the other. 

A man said of a virago with a loud, masculine 
voice : 

“Confound that woman's throttle! 
reac! the fifth storey of any house.” 

The woman hearing of the remark, insisted that her 
husband should call on the man and demand either 
retraction or an apology, and if the man would do 
neither, the husband was to cliastise him. 

Husband : Sir, lam informed that you say my wife’s 
voice is so loud and masculine it will reach the fifth 
storey of any building. Did you or did you not make 
that scandalous remark?” (folding a whipin view.) 

Man: “Well, my dear sir, 1 can’t say, positively. 
I might, upon the impulse of the moment, and rather 
think I did say five stories. Perhaps it is an exag- 
geration; it is pushing the thing pretty strong, [ 
admit. Iam willing, sir, now that I am cooler, to 
take off one storey—but not another brick !” 


A Tipsy farmer mistook a globe lamp, with letters 
on it, for the moon, and said, “I’m blessed if some- 
body haint stuck an advertisement on the moon.” 

“TJ wisn,” said an anxious ma to her careless son, 
“TI wish you would pay a little attention to your 
arithmetic."—“ Well, I do,” was the reply, * I pay as 
little attention to it as possible.” 

Many persons are led by their vices as there are 
many who are led by their noses; but there are a 
far greater number who follow both without any 
leading at all. 


Her voice will 


A SLIGHT DISORDER. 

A rich man sent to call a physician for a slight 
disorder. The physician felt his pulse, and said : 

© Do you eat well ?” 

“ Yes,” said the patient. 

“Do you sleep well?” 

“TI do.” 

“ Then,” said the physician, “I shali give you some- 
thing to takeaway all that!” 

A younGER brother had espoused an old amd ill- 
tempered wife, but extremely rich, He used to say: 
“Whenever I findjmy wife cross, and my own 
temper giving way, I retire to my library, and console 
myself by reading her marriage settlement.” 

An Irish gentleman. parting with a lazy servant- 
woman, was asked, with respect to her industry, 
whether she was what is termed afraid of work. 
“Oh, not at all,” said he, “not at al; she'll fre- 
quently lie down and fall asleep by the very side of 
it.” 

Ove of our city urchins hearing his father read an 
article in the paper in relation to a new invention of 
bricks of glass, exclaimed: “ Glass bricks? I know 
what them is.”"—‘* What are they?” iuquired one of 
the family—“Tumblers of liquor,” shouted the 
juvenile. 

A wire in San Francisco lately put a petition for 
divorce in the court on the ground that her husband 
was a “confounded fool.” ‘The court, who was an 
old bachelor, wouldn't admit the plea, because if such 
a plea were held to be valid, every man would be 
liable to the same imputation who gets married. 

Ax UnGALLant CoLoxe..—A colonel, well known 
for his admiration of the fair sex in general, made, 
some years ago, bets amounting to some hundred 





give trouble and annoyance, tear up) their: clothes, 
Still, they should not be left to perish of cold; ang 
magistrates ought to be empowered by statute to 
order the backs of all such perverse offenders to be 
warmed with a good whipping. — Punch. 

AccrpentaEty Correcr.—The power of aspirating 
words, which Londoners are supposed to ‘possess, but 
which provincials practise to an incalculably greater 
extent, sometimes hits the truth, though it is only by 
what is called a happy accident. For instance, we 
heard Slipper the other day, saying, “the great fault 
he had to find with young es of the ‘present day 
was, that they were always giving themselves such 
tremendously false hairs.” By Jove, he wasn’t far 
wrong.— Punch. 

“THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS IS FADED.” 

Noble Master of Foxhounds: “ Haw! You don’t ap- 
prove of our modern system, then?” _. 

Ex-Huntsman: “I a’rn't agot no. patience with it, 
my lord, Hounds now-a-days is. too. haristercratic; 
they carries their noses too high for work... They ex- 
pects their fox found for ’em; and when they gets on 
his line, they won't own it, much more speak to it; 
and if they do put, on.the pace for twenty minutes or 
so, why—they looks for a carriage to take ’em to 
kennel.” — Punch. 


Tue Puitosopny or History.—Some of the 
clergy have been remonstrating against the existing 
arrangements in connection with Queen Anne’s Bounty. 
How history repeats itself! Inthe nineteenth century 
we ye over again The Mutiny of the Bounty.— 
Punch. 


Darkness VistnLe.—T wo friends were inveighing 
against the bad lighting of the metropolis. ‘It’s 
infamous!” exclaimed one. “ Why, look at that gas, 
I declare it’s quite black.” “Yes, you may say, 
lamp-black,” rejoined his companion. “ And jet- 
black, too,” as quickly added the first denunciator. 
And the witty pair disappeared in the gloomy dis- 
tance laughing. It was evident that with them, at 
least, the brightness of their humour made some 
amends for the darkness of the streets.— Punch. 

Onxy So-So.—Is it, not singular that the eye of the 
needle grows smalleras she that threads it grows 
older ?—Punch's Almanack, 1866. 

Aut authors should be gardeners. They would then 
know how to use the pruning-knife. — Punch's 
Almanack, 1866. 

From “Mex or THE Time.”—The Astronomer- 
Royal always entertains his friends at telescope 
dining-tables.— Punch's Almanack, 1866. 

Wnuar sort of a day would be a. good one for 
“Running for a Cup?”—A muggy day.—Punci's 
Almanack, 1866. 

Lonpon Soctat GARDENINGs—All through the year 
let cabmen cultivate civility; its fruits are most 
gratifying. In cultivating an acquaintance, be 
earefal not to cut him by accident. —Punch's Almanack, 
1866. 

ECONOMY IN: LITTLE THINGS, 

Old Lady: “I'm so glad small bonnets are still in 
fashion. Yousee I’m able to make one for each of 
the girls out of one of my old ones.”—Fun. 





Tuer isa rumour to the effect that the best paid 
official in the Ministry is about to resign his seat. 
Lord Cranworth, who is in his seventy-sixth year, will, 
it is said, retire, and Earl Russell wants to place his 
relative, Sir John Romilly, the Master of Rolls, 
on the woolsack. To this arrangement Sir Roundell 
Palmer is not agreeable. Sir John is twelve years 
younger than Lord Cranworth, and while willing to 
waive his claims in behalf of.the senior dignitary, 
the Attorney-General is by no means disposed to do 
so for the junior. This rumour is not confirmed by 
the fact that Lord Cranworth continues to attend all 
the Cabinet Councils, and that he lately, in reference 





pounds, that he would not be married by a certain 
ear. That year has arrived. “The gallant colonel” 
is still flourishing in a state. of celibacy, and is amusin 
himself by collecting the fruits of his caution and self- 
denial. 

An Irishman was indicted at the assizesat Tralee for 
felony. His innocence wasproved, but notwithstand- 
ing that the jury found him guilty. The judge was 
shecked, and said, ‘Gentlemen, the prisoner's inno- 
cence was clearly. proved.”—“ Yes,” said the fore- 
mau, ‘he isinnocent of the crime now charged 
him, but he stole my grey mare last Christmas.” 

Warmru ror Witrvt Nakepvess.—Now the in- 


clement season of the year is hing, out sym- 
pathies are naturally excited Sohal of "those poor 


to a Ch y case, gave an indication that Le would 
be able to hear it after next July. 

On Wednesday evening, December 7, his Grace tho 
Duke of Wellington, who has évinced ‘much interest 
in the new fire-engine, l'Extincteur, was present, with 
avery numerous and fashionabl blage of noble- 
men and ladies, ‘at some interesting maar 
which were made on thé grounds of Strathfieldsaye, by 
Mr. ig ra Pa licensee, and Mr. ‘Dalryniple, of the 
Royal Yacht Club. At four o'clock, his 

accompanied by Lady Dorothy Neville, the 
Right Hon. B. Depa, ME Lord Clanwilliam, Lord 
arr ti Rev. oes agra ween eet 
Furgiss, 'G: sj "sagent, and man 
the nobility and ibouring gentry, appeated in front 
of an erection ‘ully covered with ane 




















creatures whose clothing is insafiiciont and turpentine, and at ‘an order given by his grace, 
them fiom the wintry Tust: ‘at! ; ‘no! 2 Light wad applied to the inflammable matter, and 
conduct can be more anal able | when the flames ee as ty 
bodied paupets in’ wotkhoused,s “on purpose to! a desire wae made that should 
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be used, and in less than one minute the alarming- 
fooking conflagration was totally extinguished. 

grace and the. company seemed to take 
a very lively interest, and desired. two other fires to 
be ignited, “which were extinguished with similar 
dispatoh, eliciting a hearty cheer. In order to test 
the innocuous re of the contents of the little 
engaghisfac end evr of the company testified 
to the same by drinking some ont of a glass. 

; —— y 


STATISTICS. 

Accorpine to French’ official returns just pub- 
lished, the quantity of béetroot sugar manufactured in 
September last amounted to 10,749,515 kilogrammes, 
and in October to 56,509,101 kilogrummes, making 
al 67,258,616 kilogrammes. The quantity 
manufactured during the two corresponding months 
of the pregeding year was only: 41,603,310 kilo- 
grammes, or 25,655,306 kilogrammes less. 

Tue following statistics{of Paris have just been 

ublished, and are somewhat curious :—Paris has 50 
sa 24 bouvelards, 2,258 streets, 157 
70 squares, 85 quays, 22 bridges, 11 palaces, 500 
“hotels, 33,341 houses, 225,000 households, 25,500 
shops, 115 fountains, 28 great and/17 smaller markets, 
12 hospitals and 22 barracks, 10 public libraries, 
250 educational establishments, 2° tobacco manu- 
factories, a mint which coins £48,000 sterling per 
day, besides canals, charitable institutions, <&c. 
The superfices of Paris covers 7,800 hectares—a hec- 
iare being equal to 2} English acres—and has 
1,696,141 itaats. 

Tue total number of passsenger-tickets issued by 

the railway companies of the United Kingdom last 
year was 229,272,165. In 1863 it was 204,699,466 ; 
in 1862, 180,485,727; in 1861, 173,773,218 ; in 1860, 
163,483,572; in 1859, 149,907,148; in 1858 
139,193,699; in 1857, 139,008,888; in . 1856, 
129,345,592; and in 1855, 118,595,185. Thus in ten 
years the movement of human life on British rail- 
ways nearly doubled. Allowance must of course be 
made for the additional extent of railway brought into 
operation ; but while in 1855 the circulation attained 
an average of 14,323 per mile, in 1864 it had risen to 
an average of 16,612 per mile, 
‘ Loypoy Mirx.—The Great Western Railway, 
formerly carfying little milk, brought im 23,000, 
39,000, and 103,000 gallons in August, September, 
and October (much of it from Wiltshift) ; the, London 
and North-Western Railway, in four successive 
autump months, imported 6,000, 17,000, 57,000, and 
92,000 gallons; the Great’ Eastern rose from’ 70,000 
to 100,000, and at length 112,000 gallons monthly ; 
the South-Western rose from 1,500 gallons to 3,760 
gallons a day, and other railways in somewhat similar 
proportion, so that London was supplied in October 
jast with country milk at the rate of 5,000,000 
gallons annually, which, however, was still a very 
inadequate return for the milk of 10,000 cows, which 
we Lave lost. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To Temper EArRTHENWARE.—When new, and 
before used for baking, put it in cold water, cover 
and heat it gradually, until the water boils. It is less 
likely to crack. : 

Prune Grare Vines Now.—The books generally 
advise winter pruning, or daring the month of Feb- 
ruary. ‘The objections to that season are, the work is 
liable to run into March, which does not allow time 
for the cut to become dry enough to check the flow of 
sap & little later; the weather is apt to be cold, ren- 
dering it uncomfortable; besides, the wood is frozen 
most of the time, in which state it ought not to be 
disturbed. There is sufficient leisure now, the vines 
are pliable, and ean be handled at will, while the 
mild weather will dry and harden ‘the cuts so that 
there will be no danger of bleeding in spring. 

HypropnosiA.—The late Mr. Youatt, the veteri- 
nary surgeon, who has himself been eight times bitten 
by mad dogs, uses as a remedy the common nitrate of 
silver, easily procurable, to filter into the wound. It 
decomposes the saliva, and in doing this destroys the 
virus, Whenever I am bittén, I have a remedy sure, 
and at hand, and no fear of the disease supervening. 
The best mode of the application of the nitrate of 
silver is by introducing it solidly into the wound. 
It melts in an equal quantity of water. If already 
healed, the cicatrice should be rubbed and causticated 
awayentirely. Between the time of the bite and the 
activity of the wound, previous to dissemination, the 
caustic of nitrate of silver is a sure preventive; after 
that, it is as useless as all other means. The poison 
of hydrophobia remain latent, on an average, six 
weeks; the part heals over, but there is e pimple. or 
Wound, more or less irritable.. It them becomes pain- 





———— 


ful, and the germ, whatever it is, is ripe for dissemi- 
nation into the system, and then all hope is gone.”— 
To Preserve Fruits or Frowers THE WHOLE 
Year, wrrnovt Spotuine.—Mix one pound of nitre 
with two pounds of whole ammoniac and three pounds 
of clean, common sand; then, in dry weather, take 
fruit of any sort, whieh is not fully ripe, allowing the 
stalks to remain, ard put them one by one into an 
open glass, until it’is full; cover the glass with oiled 
cloth closely tied down. Put the glass three or four 
inches down in the ¢arth, in a dry cellar, and surround- 
ing it on all sides to the depth of three or four inches 
with the above mixture. The fruit will shus be pre- 
served quite fresh all the year round. 


THE TRHEEFOLD WEDDING DAY. 
On a ripe October morning, just after a crisp, clear 


rost, 
When the trees upon the autumn winds, like gorgeous 
banners tossed ; 
When the nuts in the woods were dropping, like the 
squirrels to hide away, 
And all the country gardens with “ Queen Margarets” 


me as 
When the esting was over, through all the country 


We kept three joyous weddings, and gave honour to 
each fair bride. 


The first was our eldest sister, a ‘Margaret ” flower, 
too, 
No fresher, sweeter blossom, e’er in garden borders 


grew; 

And no braver, blither spirit, ever laughed at frost 
and storm, 

And we gave her to the keeping of a heart as true 
and warm; 

With a store of hopes and blessings, showered on her 
bright young head, 

Her marriage vows, “ For better or for worse,” were 
duly said. 

Then, we saw in stalwart manhood our father take 
his stand, 

Holding with firm and tender clasp our gentle 
mother’s hand; 

While she, in her matron beauty, could scarce have 
looked more fair 

When she first gave her maiden heart to his protect- 


ing care; 

With deeper trust in well-tried love, they their 
marriage vows renew, 

For they are keeping a wedding day, their silver 
wedding, too. 

But sure in her beautiful, honoured age, the dearest, 
sweetest bride, 

Was grandmamma, in her bigh-back chair, with 
grandpapa by her side, 

With the silver curls of her soft, thin hair, peeping 
out beneath her cap, 

And the flush on her cheek almost as pure as the little 
one’s on her lap, 

As grandpapa bent, leaning on his cane, his hoary 
tremulous head, 

To kiss her wrinkled, feeble hand, with its wedding- 
ring worn to a thread. 


This was their golden wedding day, full fifty years 
had sped, 


Since their marriage vows, so truly kept, bad in 
fervent Iove been said. 

While “our eldest” and her bridegroom talked of a 
life but just begun, 

They spoke of the trials and cares of the long, long 
life, now almost done ; 

And I heard dear grandmamma whisper, “ May they 
dwell like us in love, 

And the geod Lord grant we all may meet, at the 
marriage-feast above.” R. V. R. 





GEMS. 

Lirrie drops of rain brighten the meadows, and 
little acts of kindness brighten the world. 

Tuerre is in every good man’s heart a sublime 
strength and purity of attachment, which he never can 
feel for any woman on earth except his mother. 

Many are ambitious in saying grand things, that is 
of being grandiloquent loq is speaking out 
—a quality few esteem, aud fewer aim at. 

Goop For One Pounp.—It is said that in a dock- 
yard,;a ship of many thousand tons was once built, 
and a large multitude assembled to witness the launch- 
ing. The wedges were knocked away, but the im:.ense 
mass remained motionless. Before a feeling of dis- 
appoinjment began to manifest itself, a little boy ran 





forward and. commenced. pushing against the vessel. ‘ 
His efforts excited ‘the. ridicule of the speetators;bat | 





he turned indignantly toward them, saying, “I can 
push a pound,” and continued his exertions. They 
~_ all — sue See mo the friction; 

soon uge ship, yielding to his pressure, grace- 
fully glided into the waves. So many great and noble 
cause stands motienless, when, perhaps, the efforts 
of a child would have overcome the obstacles that 
hinder its progress. A single grain will turn a nicely- 
balanced scale. A single word or action, or glance of 
the eye, may be fraught with intensible consequences. 
We cannot be the judges of the amount of our influ- 
ence. We know not how much it accomplishes, We 
cannot be aware through what a wide circle it may 


Ir we would have powerful minds, we must think ; 
if we would have faithful hearts, we must love ; if we 
would have vigorous muscles, we must labour; and 
these hree—thought, love, labour—include all that is 
valuable in life. 

INFLUENCE OF A TRUE Wire.—A sensible, affec- 
tionate, veces NY woman makes a man’s nature 
all the stronger by making it more tender—puts new 
heart into all his worthy strivings—and gives dignity 
to his prosperity, and comfort to his adversity. Every 
true life wields a still greater power when it feels a 
living heart drawing it with irresistible force into 
every position of duty. 


SS 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Many of the planters near Montgomery, Alabama, 
when hiring their negroes, make an agreement with 
them that they are to be whipped when they need it. 

A PRIVATE letter from Hongkong states that the 
2nd Battalion 11th Regiment, there quartered, has lost 
sixty men and two officers in four months. 

Tue Wolf Rock Lighthouse on the Cornish coast, 
now in progress of erection, has beem very much 
damaged by the late gales, destroying the work of the 
summer, 

Tue cabmen of Paris have addressed a petition to 
the Emperor for an increase of their wages, in which 
they express much repentance at their having listened 
to “ bad advice and deceitful hopes.” 

A Suoat or WitALEs.—Between Wednesday night 
December 13th and Thursday morning, a shoal of 
seventeen bottle-nose whales got beached and neaped 
at liattray Head. One small whale has also been cast 
ashore at Bucchauhaver. 

Locomotives in BetGium.—In consequence of the 
large increase of traffic upon the State lines, the 
government isaboutto place forty new locomotives upon 
them. The estimated cost of these engines is £96,000 
—that is £2,400 per locomotive. 

In Spanish California is a grape vine which was 
planted in 1796. Its trunk is 12 inches in diameter, 
rising clean 15 feet from the ground, and the vine is 
trailed over some 80 feet in circumference. Some 
years it has borne 6,000 bunches of ripe, sound grapes, 
close upon 8,000 pounds in weight. 

Ir is the custom at Rome for tlie cardinals to write 
every year to the Catholic emperers and kings to offer 
the compliments and congratulations suggested by the 
return of Christmas and the opening of a new year. 
The Pope has forbidden the members of the Sacred 
College to pay this mark of respect to the Emperor of 
Mexico. 

Tue council of the British Horological Institute 
have petitioned the Corporation of the City of London, 
to take measures for supplying the citizens with several 
public clocks, having hour, minute, and second hands, 
kept in electric communication with the standard clock 
at Greenwich. Liverpool, Newcastle, Edinburgh, and 
Glasgow are in advance of the City of London in 
having Greenwich mean time shown by their public 
clocks. 

Seconp Crop or Appits, AND Tuirp BLossominG. 
—I have an apple tree which ripened its first crup of 
fruit, then blossomed again, and now has the second 
crop coming forward, looking evidently as vigorous 
as the first. It has on it thirty perfect apples, a few 
as large as hen’s eggs. What is still more remarkable, 
the same tree has at the present time a truss of bloom, 
being the third blooming this year,—(Grosvenor 
Cottage, Finchley New Road, Hendon). 

A Sratve Weerinc sy SreAm.—A singular dis- 
covery has been made in a church in one of the fau- 
bourgs of Milan. A statue of St. Magdalen, which bas 
long been famous for weeping in the presence of un- 
believers, was recently moved, in order to facilitate re- 
pairs for the church. It was found that the statue 
contained an arrangement for boiling water. The 
steam passed up into the head, and was there con- 
densed. The water thus made its way by a couple of 
pipes to the eyes, and trickled down upen the cheeks 
of a image. So the wonderful miracle was per- 
formed. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





E. Surrn.—The home for lost dogs is at Islington. 

Brnpie. sot he exchange of cartes, &€,, can only be made 
resses are mutually supplied. 

have adopted the proper course ; the 

remains with the > lady. 

D. F. J.—The handwriting is better than much that comes 
before us, but practice would greatly improve it. 

E. M. A—We gave in No. 129 a good recipe 
moval of eruptions on the face. 

Mrxsie Sr. Crarn—The recipe for whitening the hands 
appearedin No. $2. (See reply to * Dewdrop.”) 

W. 'B,—We must beg to decline the effusion entitled 
“ Poor Harry.” 

Ixp1u—A British subject can be legally compelled to 
maint#in his wife wherever process of the Poor Law Board 
can reach him. [t could not do so in France. 

Asuitery.—Huniboldt stated that guano is deposited in 
layers of fifty to sixty feet thick on the granite of many of 
the South Sea Islands of the coastof Peru. During three 
hundreds years the layer of guano deposited is only a few 
limes in thickness. This shows how great must have been 
the number of birds, and how many centuries must have 
elapsed to form the present guano beds. 

Lixa R.—The poetical lucubrations entitled “‘ Christmas, 
“Sweet Home,” and “My Native Land,” are respectfully 
declined. é 

L. S P.—Many respectable perfamers sell a cosmetique 
for darke ning the eyebrows, &c. ; the growth of which must, 
however, be left to nature. 

A. U.S.—W bil ; declining with thanks tae verses on tha 
“Royal Sovereign,” we are not insensible of your good opi- 
nion, for which we also thank you. 

H.—In No. 59. you wili find a recipe for removing 
expertuous hair, All depilatories are, however, objection- 






result 


for the re- 





A. PF. W.—An employer is not bonud)to pay a servant's 
travelling expenses, anless a distinct agreement has been 
made to do so. 

J. M.—For obvious reasons, we must refer you to the 
managers of the Peabody Gift for the desireil information 
respecting that philanthropist. 

Jusstx W.—You must hate positive knowledge that your 
absent husband is dead before you cam legally marry 
again. 

ATHENIAN.—A marriage under circumstances of so much 
misrepresentation would be neither legal, nor one which any 
reasonable persons should wish to contract. 

Oran C. wishes to correspond with a gentleman desirous 
of marrying. Is twenty-three years of age, tall; fair, 
and good looking. 

Maty.—A little industry, and some emery or sand paper, 
are excellent things for removing rust from polished steel. 
(The handwriting requires much practice.) 


G. G. G. is very auxious to meét with an eligible partner 
for life, possessing good sense and religious principles. 
~ G. G. G.” is twenty-four yeats of age, good looking, and 


good tempered. 

Mrs. GranTiey, a widow, twenty years of age, dark, and 
good looking, woukl have no objection t9 assume again the 
yoke matrimonial with a gentleman in comfortable circum- 
stances, and would have no objection to travel. 

L’Arnicaixe.—It would certainly be too invidious to make 
the desired distinction between two such accomplished 
vocalists as tlre laies referred to, both of whom stand de- 
servedly high in public estimation. 

Gucmicus.—Whether you should eulist into a cavalry or 
infantry regim nt ends of course upon, your physical 
fitness; and if pr ly qualitied, you can please yourself as 
to which regiment you enlist in, 

MEAX Sr. Ban—Sleeping with a consumptive 
w not, in ali probability, injure the health of a person 
not so ailected; but it should be avoided, when practic- 


able 






person 








Watawa—The sums of money royalty. and other high 

crsonages receive yearly to keep up that state and dignity 
for which England is so remarkable are as follows :—Her 
Majesty's privy purse has yearly .385,0002; the Prince of 






Wales, 40 N00. ; rincess of Wales, 10,0002 ; the Dake of 
Camt ridg ; the Princess Royal, 8,0007.; the Prin- 
"Coss Alice rv, 6,0002.; the Duchegs. of Gambrid ige, 
6,0002.: the Princess Mary of Cu ambridge, 5,000/.; and the 


‘bat gh-Strelitz, 3.0008. The Lord-Lieu- 
20,0007. ; the Lerd Chancellor, the two 
al, and the Master of the Rolls, 6,0002, 
the thrce Vive-Chancellors have 6,000/. each; the 


Duchess of Mc 

tenant of, Irelan’ | 
Lords Justices of J 
each; 











Chief and Puisne Judges of the Court of Queen's Bench, 
about 28,0007; of the Common Pleas and Exchequer, 
27,0002. and the Judge of the ProbateOo 5,0002.; the 
Assistant-Judge, 1,200/.; the Speaker of ir House of Gom- 
mons, 6,200/.; the ‘Comptroller-General, 2, 

W. A. G,, who is twenty. years. of ais 5 ft. 4 im im 
height, of dark complexion, with light eyes, is Willing to 
accept @ matrimonial’ offer from a mkn possessing 
suiliciend meang'to maintain a wife comfortably. 

Garacracus:—You can inspect the fegister of the nirriage 
keptin) the church where the cefemony was performed, if 
you are acquainted with the mame-of, it, and the.date of the 
marriage, on payment of asmall fee, ; 

Jous Suiru.—Tomatoes are by, no prens, mango \d-wur- 
z61s—nor even distant rental at that family of pone 
They are sometimes called “love apples,” ant can he readily 
obtained from any fraiterer. 

Exma D., whois thirty-four years of age; wishes to/corre- 
spond matrimonially witha respectable tradesman, about 
her own age, and possessing a sufficientincome. Is of fair 
complexion, middle height, amiable disposition, domesti- 
cated, and qualified for business. 

Heena, who is twenty years of age, of rood fumily, and 
has a private fortune, is anpaet to receive matrimonial 
overtures from a really worthy and affectionate gentleman, 
who should be also of good family ; but the possession of 
income no object. 

Warcrmaken.—Silver was formerly fourd in such quanti- 
ties in Spain that, according'to Pliny, Hannibal extracted a 
daily quantity equal in value to 3004, from a mine worked 
by him nearCarthagena. Cato delivered into the treasury 
20,000 lb. of silver im bars, and: 120,000 in money, basides 
400 Ib. ‘of old, all of which he accumulated. in. Spain. 
Helvetius, who was only governof of Andalusia, deliyered 
37,000 Ib. of siiver in coin, and 40,000 ib. in bars, 

THE ROVER'S ADIEU. 
Look out, love, o'er yon shadowed sea— 

Ah, seok not slumber’s pillow! 

At dawn I must away from thea, 

To brave the foaming billow ; 

And see, e’en now the shadows dark 

From the hushed waves aré ¢reoping; 
And yonder lies my gallant barqne, 

Like a white sea-bird sieeping. 


See the dim curtains of the night 
Day’s rosy herald parting ! 
Hark to that song—on pinion light 
The lark is skyward starting! 
Adieu, my love—a sad adieu! 
Oh, mournfally we sever! 
Adieu, my love—a long adieu! 


But not, oh, not for ever! A. G. 


J. B. l., who is twenty-one years of age, 6 ft. in height 
is in very good circumstances, and is considered very good 
looking, wishes to correspond with an amiable and educated 
young lady not more than nineteen or twenty years of age, 
with a view to matrimony. 

L. H.J.—First love is generally a very evanescent feeling; 
some cynics hold that it is not love at all, and only give 
that term to the sentiment which is awakened later. But 
first love may nevertheless be genuine, and when it hag 
pomet, stili leave room for a feeling quite as sincere and 

eep. 

Bessy and Lizzie, two sisters—the formes eighteen years 
of age, of middle height, and accomplished; the latter 
twenty-one years of age and tall, both being good house- 
keepers and good looking—will have no objection to receive 
matrimonial overtures from two gentlemen (two brothers, 
talland dark, preferred). 

Cuanies.—-Leaden pipes were used by Archimedes to dis- 
tribute water by engines in the large ship built for Hiero. 
The first improvement on the ancient mode of making 
leaden pipes was matured in England, .in 1539. It consisted 
incasting them complete in short lengths, in moulds placed 
in a perpendicular position. Aftera number were oast, they 
were united in a separate mould by pouring hot metal over 
the ends until they ran together. 

Rose Vi0LEt.—To consent to correspond under the cir- 
cumstances was extremely unwise, but to carry on a cor- 
respondence for “fun,” while your admirer was writing to 
youin good faith, was very reprehensible.' You can only 
extricate yourself now by making a frank confession; and 
the sooner you do so, the more creditable will, it be to yourr 
head and your heart. (The handwriting is good.) 

Jurrer.—There are few things in life which a determined 
will like yours would not accomplish; and: therefore, judg- 
ing from the ability displayed in your letter, it is quite pos- 
sible that you might succeed on the stage, even though 
entering on that career at twenty-one (although we advise 
you to abandon the intention). The elocutionary course 
suggested would be judicious, and a knowledge-of French 
is not necessary. 

R. J. G.—The following method of re-gilding will probably 
answer your purpose: Brush the article to be gilded with a 
mixture of parohment-size’ and whiting, @d when dry re- 
peat the process; smooth over with pumice-stone, and then 
lay on two or three coatings of gold size, on which, when 
nearly dry, ‘place leaf-gold- carefully with a camel's hair 
brush ; afterwards burnish it with a stone burnisher. 

Anas.—The use of paddle-wheels for the propulsion of 


boats dates from a very early period. Roman galleys were j 


occasionally moved by them; and Robertus Valturius, in his , 
“De Re Militari.” Verona, 1472,,gives a figure of a galley 
with flve wheels vu each side, An old English writer men- 
tious them in 1578; and in 1682 a horse tow-boat, with 
paddle-wheels was used at Chatham: In the cas6 of the 
Roman galleys, oxen were used to move the paddle-wheels, 

Jonx Rowgz Warp:—Nicholas Rowe, the poet and dra- 


1673, His family had lon 
in Lamberton, in Devonshire, and bore arms receivéd in the 
Holy War. His father, John Rowe, was'a serjeantat-law, 
and when he died. was buried in soe 0 Fema Chareb. 


Nicholas was first educated in ap pyres at High<ate, 
| but at twelve years old was a ee i Beh molar at West- 
minéter. At sixteen he became ‘a stddent of ‘the Mille 


Temple, devoting: himself to! legal studies until twenty, 
when he commenced his literary career. He wroic several 








| 


matic writer, was bora at Little Beckford in Bedfordshire, in |, 
possessed a considerable estate | 








dramatic works, and edited an edition .of Shakespeare; ho 
was Under-Secretary of arent for, sy years, under Queen 
Anne, and was made accession of Georg, 

|, besides holding v ‘omtioes of ‘emolument. He was 
twice married, and left a son fodaanmeaaaaghieey Fie died on 
‘the 6th December, . 4) aged. cet ree rt and wés buried jy 
Westminster Abbey, his resting-place. being opposite the 
nin of fieeny Gia 

Finst Orereer sailor fashio bat 

pe fe “wint of a brite. "at over Entry yea 
age, toleniipigeod ooking, and palate Pred 
that the lady should be 


being’ eduested, sti 
2 ; and in addition be 
of medium height, not under twenty years of age, havo, 


naturally good ig like on bs ppb able to 
play and sing pate oP Morked! wheken economical 

abits, and disposed to meke the most fae a ae competence, 
‘An orphan (or pee lady having a younger brother or sister 


,dependent on not objected wide! and money, no object. 
Cartes to be exchanged. 


Comuxications Recervep : 1 4) 
Pe: Ma 3, is desirous cf exchanging) cartes, #e., oh pace with 


oT wishes to totréspond with “Jona. w* is & blodue, 
very domesticated, and affectionate, ~ 

Be_rxecor will have great ple@sure in exchanging caries 
with “ Frances Anne.” 

8. BM. would be very glad if “at Aw: * wottld ekchangs 
cartes, &., fresdet ue etevevanannninane s ment. 

J. Hensext would like to hear : hange carirs 
with.‘ Violet.” Is twenty-three. years of. Sa tall and fair, 
andof a ignly respectable family. 

i. S. thinks “ Edward J.B.” would Rar Suit her. Is 
on ve & good figure, and willbe happy to correspond 


Grace, ANNsTTe, and Ewa will be happy to exchange 
cartes with the three young gentlemen who wished to corre- 
spond with them. 

Rose W., a native of Wales, tall, industrious, and pleasing 
in manners, would have no objection to correspond with 


“M. R.,” from whom sho hopes to hear farther. » 

Louisa would like to hear more of G, W.” ie 134), Has 
dark hair and Sot ioves, is of a lively dispa: mn, and is 
thoroughly domes: 


Suowneet, a petite brunette, nineteen years of age, very 
tem and of a loving Seventies would like i to 
correspond with ‘“ Michael Augustus 

J. C. would like tocorrespoud and ‘exchange cartes with 
“R. N.” Is between seventeen aad ame years of age, 
and very respectably - emcerp 

Maxrow is inclined to accept “G. W.", Is twenty-six years 
of age, rather tall, fair, and fe like, quite domesticated, and 
very good tempered. Cartés to pes 

Arsert Z, Z, who is forty-nine years er age, would very 
much like to correspond matrimonially with * Widow,” wi 0. 
134). 

Muxyre willbe happy to hear matrimonially from “C. B 
A.” Is thirty-four years of age, and a. widow, prepossess- 
ing in manner, and very agreeable in disposition.’ 

Lerrr Cxer, a loving and domesticated girl, freee 
ears of age, would like to correspond with “Joha W.. 
thoes bnely life she is sure she could render happy. Ho 

must have beengwell educated. 

E. P. would most happy to exchange cartes 
view to matrimony) with either “Annie;’ " * Maad,” “ Anns,” 
or “Lizzie.” Is twenty-three years of age, 5.ft, 10 in. in 
height, and of fair complexion. 

Fat Potty would like to open @ matrimonial correspon- 
dence with “Julias Cesar,” whose carte is required. Is 
twenty-three years of aze, tall and fair, and. allowed to be 
fine looking, and would try tomake home happy... , 

Swwvex is inclined very favourably tow, * Chip,” from 
whom a farther communicaton is desired. Is twenty ‘years 
of age, has brown hair and eyes, a fair complexion, ‘and is of a 


hly yee family. 

me to correspond matrimonially and exchange 
cartes fA “H. eae Is twenty years of age, and tall, with 
hazel eyes, and is considered pretty ; is gers fond of home, 
and would make a most fomenticated wif 

Mixnte ‘is willing to venture on sasttguent with “ Walter 
F.” Is nineteen years of age, with fair hair and blue eyes. 
and is considered rather pretty, amiable, pleasing, and 
affectionate. 

Jaxe W.,j@ pretty Welch girl, who will have an income 
when of age, would not mind corresponding with “N. G. 
with a view to matrimony, and hopes he is steady A, ‘ 
teetotaller. 

No Nams, being matrimonially inclined,and ia good cir- 

cumstances, would like to correspond w! with: * Aunic” or 
“Lonely Rose.” Is 5 ft. 6} in. in height, has dark brown 
hair and whiskers, and a very even temper. 

EutLy Harter would like to correspond ‘with “ G. 7.” 


Is tall, rather fair, and thoroughly and will p- 
glad to exchange cartes, &c., a8 & preliminary. 
Junierre accedes to the appeal of “ Harry W.,” specifying 


that she is seventeen Moc of ‘age, is of fair * complexion. 
with blue eyes and auburn hair, accomplished, anu of au 
amiable dis} i Cartes to be exchanged. 

Manis, and Ava are willing to correspond and exchange 
cartes with “G. W.” and,‘‘Felix.” “Mamie” is nineteen 
years of age, anda blonde. “Ada” is twenty years of age, 
and a brunette. 

Anse, J; would, be bappy to hear from either ‘October " 
or * Walter F.,” with a view to matrim Is .in her nine- 
teenth year, of medium héight, with brown ‘Bair, hazel eyes, 
rather palé complexion; a good temper, atid an affectionate 
disposition, and is also very domesticated. 
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